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Wk  know  of  no  more  curious  fact  in 
the  annals  of  literature  than  the  contrast 
Detwcen  our  knowledge  of  classical  anti¬ 
quity  and  our  ignorance  of  the  ages  that  lie 
between  the  ruins  of  the  Koman  Empire 
aud  the  Reformation.  Most  educated  men 
have  a  clear  and  vivid,  if  not  an  accunate, 
conception  of  the  gre.at  epochs  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  The  ei)ical  struggle 
which  ended  at  Salamis,  the  party  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Athenian  agora,  the  drama 
and  the  schools  of  thouglit,  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  the  art  of  Greece,  seem  rjither  a 
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part  of  onr  own  ex-periencc  than  traditions 
of  ])ast  time.  It  has  been  so  through  all 
centuries  in  which  the  sword  of  the  bar¬ 
barian  left  leisure  to  think  and  feel.  To 
the  mediajval  poet  and  jdnlosopher,  to 
Dante  and  Roger  Bacon,  Plato,  Tr.ajan, 
and  Seneca  are  fellow-citizens  in  the  great 
commonwc.alth  of  time :  the  prejudice  of 
a  ditfercnt  faith  is  overpowered  by  the 
greater  points  of  union.  Precisely  this 
common  interest  appears  to  be  wanting 
hitherto  to  the  students  of  English  history. 
Beyond  some  four  or  live  hundred  years 
they  are  content  to  see  nothing  but  a  few 
battle-pieces,  and  a  world,  in  which  soldier 
and  priest  are  the  only  actors.  Between 
reaction  and  revival  it  lias  fared  ill  with  our 
forefathers ;  they  were  neither  centaurs 
nor  monks :  coarse  violence  and  maudlin 
devotion  were  often  found  among  them  it 
is  true,  but  were  only  side-scenes  in  the 
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drama  of  actual  life.  The  subtle  structure 
of  feudal  law,  the  great  metaphysical  poem 
of  realism,  and  the  artistic  ideal  of  action, 
chivalry,  are  all  evidences  of  intense  and 
earnest  thought.  Carent  vate  sacroy  or 
rather  the  men  of  those  times  were  care¬ 
less  of  artistic  excellence  except  when 
they  wrought  in  stone.  We  are  tempted 
to  overrate  their  greatness  when  we  judge 
them  by  the  castles  and  churches  which 
they  sowed  broadcast  over  the  land ;  we  fall 
below  its  fair  measure  when  we  judge 
them  by  the  chronicles  w’hich  second-rate 
men  in  a  cloister  have  compiled.  A  single 
Herodotus  or  Tacitus  would  have  shown 
that  the  Middle  Ages  were  no  chasm  in 
history,  but  a  splendid  passage  from  the 
old  world  to  the  new. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the 
civilization  of  Athens  or  ancient  Rome  and 
of  England  under  the  Plantagenets  must 
be  clearly  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  would 
wish  to  understand  media;val  history. 
Alcibiades  and  Ca;sar  may  serve  to  point 
a  contrast  with  St.  Louis  or  Edward  I. 
The  Greek  aimed  at  making  life  richer 
by  extending  the  s|)here  of  action  and 
thought ;  he  founded  colonies,  made  con¬ 
quests,  spread  his  fleets  over  the  .^gean, 
or  studied  under  the  Sophists  of  his  day, 
w’ith  the  irrepressible  energies  of  manhood 
struggling  for  growth.  Ilis  religion  was 
only  a  part  of  the  system  he  had  built  up 
about  himself.  His  splendid  selfculturc 
was  pursued  pitilessly,  without  a  thought 
for  its  victims,  and  it  left  him  hard  and 
polished  and  supple  as  steel.  Again,  both 
Greece  and  Italy  were  centers  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  as  traders  no  less  than  as  conquer¬ 
ors  the  two  nations  traversed  every  high¬ 
way  and  every  sea.  Very  different  were 
the  influences  of  thought  and  geographical 
position  under  which  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  trained.  Their  great 
need  was  order,  not  intercourse ;  their 
great  ideal  concentration,  not  develop¬ 
ment.  The  seas  swarmed  with  pirates, 
and  the  old  Roman  roads  were  broken  up, 
or  ran  through  hostile  states.  The  best 
thought  of  the  age  Was  inferior  to  that 
contained  in  Greek  or  Roman  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  and  travel,  therefore,  might  seem 
to  subserve  fewer  purposes  than  studious 
seclusion.  But,  above  all,  the  Christian 
theory  had  borrowed  the  language  of 
Eastern  mysticism,  or  caught  the  tone  of 
the  effeminate  subject  peoples  who  first 
accepted  it ;  and  the  body  had  come  to  be 
regardeil,  not  as  part  of  man’s  better  na- 
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ture,  and  the  nursing-mother  of  the  mind, 
but  as  the  fomespeceati  to  bo  maceratfd 
and  subdued.  The  intellectual  cravings 
of  the  times  tended  therefore  towards  a 
sedentary  contemplative  form  ;  the  postu¬ 
lates  of  all  truth  had  already  been  taken 
on  trust  from  the  Church  and  the  old 
masters ;  ^le  only  question  was  to  apply 
them,  and  to  fill  up  the  map  of  knowledge 
that  had  been  already  sketched.  All  this 
was  in  harmony  with  and  reacted  upon 
the  political  system  of  the  time.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  feudal  system  is  the  strug¬ 
gle  after  perpetuity  and  law.  Perhaps 
the  grand  tragedy  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  remembrance  of  which  lasted  even 
longer  than  its  greatness,  and  the  belief 
that  the  world  itself  was  breaking  up,  in¬ 
duced  men  to  draw  the  bonds  of  society 
closer,  and  invest  civil  relations  with  a  sa¬ 
cramental  character,  that  they  might  bind 
the  world  as  it  were  to  the  feet  of  God. 
The  mere  politic.al  convenience  of  dealing 
with  corporations  or  heads  of  families,  in¬ 
stead  of  with  individuals,  in  matters  af¬ 
fecting  the  state,  was  a  further  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  motive.  The  result  is  beyond  doubt. 
Not  even  the  Roman  father,  with  his  pow¬ 
er  of  life  or  death  over  his  children,  his 
right  to  dispose  of  their  property,  and  his 
right  to  take  up  strangers  into  tiie  midst 
of  them,  was  more  absolute  than  the  feudal 
lord,  whose  authority  rested  on  no  patri¬ 
archal  fiction.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the 
Anglo-Norman  who  did  not  belong  to 
some  lord  or  some  community  was  .an  out¬ 
law  ;  that  the  community  to  which  he  did 
belong,  however  innocent  of  his  crimes, 
were  responsible  for  them  ;  th.at  the  feudal 
o.ath,  in  the  casuistry  of  the  times,  out¬ 
weighed  the  m.arriage  oath,  although  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  sacrament ;  and  that  .all  the 
links  of  the  system  were  interdependent, 
so  that  none  could  be  severed  or  drop — 
and  the  tremendous  comprehensiveness  of 
the  system  will  be  undcr.stood.  Never 
did  man  enter  upon  life  under  more  strin¬ 
gent  pledges  to  society  than  the  English 
peasant  who  was  born  a  royal  subject,  the 
member  of  a  tithing,  a  feudal  vassal,  and 
the  son  of  the  Churcli. 

Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  even 
the  least  of  these  obligations  could  be 
easily  shaken  off*.  The  network  of  a  po¬ 
lice  system,  compared  with  which  Austrian 
passports  and  Aufeti  th»iUs-»chelne  are  a 
flimsy  cobweb,  extended  over  the  whole 
country.  The  fugitive  from  a  village  was 
1  like  a  runaway  slave  in  the  Southern 
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States  of  the  Union  ;  from  the  moment  he 
stepped  out  of  his  tithing  he  could  not  be 
harbored  for  more  than  a  niglit ;  he  must 
enter  and  leave  his  host’s  house  by  day¬ 
light  ;  and  whenever  the  next  county-court 
was  held,  once  a  year  at  least,  he  must 
evade  the  periodical  visitation,  by  which 
the  influx  of  new-comers  was  ascertained  ; 
if  his  presence  were  known  to  the  men  in 
power,  he  would  be  at  once  imprisoned 
and  sent  back  to  his  lord.  His  best  chance 
of  escape  was  by  taking  refuge  in  a  town, 
'riiere,  if  he  could  only  lurk  undenounced 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  safe  with¬ 
in  the  civic  sanctuary,  and  was  no  long¬ 
er  a  serf  IJut  neither  was  he  a  free¬ 
man,  at  a  time  when  Ubertas  only  meant 
privilege ;  he  was  the  pariah  of  the 
streets;  all  around  him  were  posses¬ 
sed  of  some  franchise  or  members  of 
some  guild,  occu[)ylng  the  quarters  of 
trade,  meeting  in  the  town-hall,  and  in¬ 
sured  by  mutual  contributions  against  po¬ 
verty,  fire,  or  the  expenses  of  law.  New¬ 
comers  might  struggle  upwards  into  this 
class,  but  they  did  not  naturally  belong 
to  it.  They  herded  “  in  wooden  sheds, 
rudely  plastered  or  whitewashed,  on  the 
edge  of  the  town-ditch in  the  eloquent 
language  of  Professor  Brewer,  “  a  mixed 
race,  of  whom  little  inquiry  was  made ;  tol¬ 
erated,  not  acknowledged ;  of  all  blood, 
all  diseases,  and  all  religions ;  permitted 
to  live  or  die  as  it  pleased  God  or  them¬ 
selves — provided  only  that  thejr  yielded 
due  obedience  to  the  proi)cr  civic  author¬ 
ities.”  Of  course  the  measure  of  bondage 
differed  at  various  epochs.  As  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century  the  humane  sub¬ 
tlety  of  English  law,  “  a  free  father,  a 
free  son,”  had  emancipated  a  numerous 
class  ;  many  had  been  freed  by  the  foreign 
wars,  and  probably  a  still  larger  class  had 
been  evicted,  and  therefore  freed,  as  the 
tr.ade  in  wool  increased,  that  their  hold¬ 
ings  might  lie  turned  into  pasture.  But 
the  legislators  were  not  disposed  to  relax 
their  hold  upon  labor.  The  famous  sta¬ 
tutes  of  laborers  under  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.  are  singular  instances  of  an 
attempt  by  the  governing  landowners  to 
procure  the  peasant’s  tvork  at  their  own 
price,  at  a  time  when  he  was  no  longer 
bound  to  them  by  any  tie  of  dependence, 
and  when  he  owed  them  neither  protec¬ 
tion  nor  support.  Probably  he  gained  on 
the  whole,  for  he  was  free  to  change  his 
residence,  and  might  choose  his  masters 
at  the  statute  fair ;  but  he  could  not  de¬ 


cline  to  offer  liiraself  for  hire  at  the  rate 
which  the  law  had  fixed. 

Another  notable  feature  in  English  life 
was  the  moral  censorship  exercised  by 
local  courts  of  law.  The  mere  application 
of  any  system  in  its  rigor  is  sufficiently 
grievous ;  and  the  first  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion  of  justice  under  Edward  I.  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  suppressed  rebellion  ; 
not  so  much  because  the  judges  were  cor¬ 
rupt,  though  even  that  was  true,  but  be¬ 
cause  small  offences  w'ere  punished  with 
pitiless  severity.  As  a  song  of  the  time 
complains,  a  respectable  man  might  be 
ruined  for  chastising  his  apprentice  Avith 
the  hand.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  mob  under  Wat  Tyler  burned  the 
Temple  to  the  ground,  and  proposed  the 
extermination  of  all  lawyers  as  an  article 
in  the  first  people’s  charter.  But  the 
numerous  Bishop’s  Courts  Avero  the  ulcer 
that  ate  deepest  into  the  land.  Every 
offence  against  faith  or  morals  had  its 
penalty — the  man  Avho  ate  meat  on  a  fast- 
day  and  the  shameless  debauchee  alike 
fell  under  the  archdeacon  ;  and  the  zealous 
clergy,  Avho  Avished  to  reform  their  flock, 
and  the  covetous,  who,  like  Chaucer’s 
Sompnour,  thought  that  a  man’s  soul  was 
in  his  purse,  were  almost  eipially  fatal  to 
the  poor.  The  reviA’al  of  this  system  by 
Laud  was  probably  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  yet  Laud’s  commis¬ 
sioners  Avere  men  of  sense  and  character. 
A  court  of  inr^uisition  administered  by  the 
immoral  English  clergy  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  Avider  jioAver  and  AA^as  less 
restrained  by  opinion.  Men  said  that  a 
rich  man  might  at  any  time  be  licensed 
by  the  consistory  to  j)art  from  his  own 
wife  .and  to  take  his  neighbor’s.  Oppres¬ 
sion  drove  the  Aveak  into  secret  vice  or 
perjury,  and  the  trade  in  crime  sent  out 
br.anches  on  every  side. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  hoAvever,  th.at 
either  state  or  church  were  exceptioiyilly 
bad  ;  the  fault  lay  in  the  ideas  of  the  time. 
Those  centuries  which  Ave  are  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  laAvless  Avere  really  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  self-imposed  laws.  A  strong 
government  Avas  the  great  cry  of  the 
people,  .and  the  great  ideal  of  the  cities  in 
their  stern  self-rule.  Prmcepta  regia  aunt 
nobia  vincula  Icgia,  said  a  poet  of  the 
people  ;  and  generations  of  tradesmen,  in 
their  little  way,  built  up  such  a  fabric  of 
restrictive  despotisms  in  the  towns  as  the 
world  has  never  witnes-sed  before  or  since. 
The  Ijiber  Albua,  admirably  edited  by  Mr. 
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Riley,  contains  the  principal  regulations  '  causes  that  coalesced  in  these  results, 
of  trade  in  London.  Those  relating  to  |  We  can  if  we  choose  derive  the  feudal 
the  baking  of  bread  will  give  an  idea  of  I  system  from  the  necessities  of  a  coiupier- 
the  spirit  of  the  general  code.  No  bread  ing  caste;  the  village  organization  was 
might  be  brought  into  London  from  the  certainly  in  its  beginnings  the  result  of  a 
country.  There  were  public  j)laoes  for  natural  instinct  among  the  weak  to  pre¬ 
rolling  flour ;  the  loaves  were  marked  when  serve  life  and  property  from  the  strong, 
made  with  the  baker’s  seal ;  and  they  I  Christi.anity  and  Itoman  law  comjdeted 
might  only  be  sold  in  the  market,  or  by  ,  the  stately  building  for  which  these  foun- 
privilegcd  hucksters.  The  oven  was  not  dations  had  been  marked  out.  It  would 
to  be  heated  with  fern,  str.aw,  stubble,  or  be  absurd  to  dej>reciato  these  influences, 
reeds ;  fountain-w.ater  might  not  be  used  The  more  we  study  history,  the  more 
for  kneading ;  the  same  man  might  not  clearly  will  the  continuity  of  European 
deal  in  bread  of  bolted  and  of  unbolted  civilization  stand  out.  and  institutions 


meal ;  and  no  loaves  might  he  made  above 
a  certain  quality.  The  weight  and  price 
of  every  kind  was  fixed  by  l.aw  ;  insjwctors 
visited  the  ovens  from  lime  to  time  to  en¬ 
force  the  legjil  standard  ;  and  at  last,  as 
mere  fines  pi’oved  insufficient  for  the 
stringent  jealousy  of  the  law’s,  the  sherilfs 
were  ordered  to  punish  all  oftenders  w  itli 
the  pillory.  For  a  third  conviction  the 
culprit  lost  the  right  to  trade;  These  are 
merely  samples  of  the  minute  and  syste¬ 
matic  netw’ork  of  enactments  which  made 
every  man  a  public  servant,  and  opened 
every  house  to  the  j)ublic  gaze.  Privacy 
in  a  wardmote  Avas  far  less  possible  then 
than  it  is  in  the  days  of  journalism  ;  and  a 
man  lived  in  terrible  dependence  on  the 
good-will  of  his  neighbors.  Little  oflences 
against  trade  or  police  might  ruin  him  ; 
the  .slight  charge  of  having  bathed  in  the 
Thames  at  a  certain  sjH)t  ;  the  accident 
that  a  beggar-woman  had  died  of  hunger 
near  his  door;  or  the  suspicion  of  having 
t.ami»ered  witli  a  fearfully-bad  coinage — 
might  all  cause  him  to  stand  his  trial  for 
life  or  death.  In  his  trial  there  would  be 
no  nice  sifting  of  evidence,  no  charge  in 
favor  of  mercy  from  the  bench  ;  the  ex¬ 
treme  penalties  of  the  law’  w’ould  be 
pressed  against  him ;  and  the  jury  would 
only  speak  to  his  previous  character.  The 
surly,  i>eevish,  or  unprotected  man  w’as 
crushed ;  money  and  friends  were  the  sure 
means  by  which  the  strong  man  of  those 
times  broke  through  the  meshes  of 
legality. 

Coticentration,  interdependence,  solidi¬ 
ty,  a  belief  in  systems  and  hierarchies  as 
counterparts  of  a  divine  order,  an  u.ssum{)- 
'tion  that  human  reason  can  devise  the 
most  efficient  restraints  uj)on  passion  and 
lawlessness — these  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  most  artificial  state-polity  that  h.as 
existed  in  the  Euro|>eau  family  of  luations. 
It  is*  easy  to  trace  the  more  ])romineut 


which  it  h.as  been  the  fashion  to  consider 
an  heirloom  from  our  Saxon  forefathers — 
the  framework  of  royalty,  the  rights  of 
the  individual  over  property,  even  our 
boasted  distinction  of  judge  and  jury — 
Avill  be  found  to  own  a  more  civilized 
parentage  than  the  sons  of  Odin.  And 
the  warmest  apologist  of  the  media*val 
Church  may  admit  that  it  is  no  mere  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  faith  preached  by  the 
apostles  :  its  priests  w’cre  penetrated  W’ith 
J  udaism ;  its  philosophers  had  caught  the 
mantle  of  Plato  ;  its  canons  were  an  off¬ 
shoot  from  the  Pandects;  and  its  solemn 
rites  and  festivals  had  been  baptized  into 
the  Church  from  a  strange  faith.  Its 
strength  lay  precisely  in  this  connection 
with  the  past ;  it  was  wide  and  deep  as 
human  nature  itself.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  subtle  something  which  wo  feel  under¬ 
lies  these  old  traditions,  and  which  gives 
to  the  Middle  Ages  a  character  of  their 
ow’n.  Whatever  they  received  w’as  trans¬ 
muted  and  worked  up  into  something 
new’ ;  Plato  became  the  corner-stone  of 
Christianity,  Alexander  the  type  of  knight- 
errants,  and  Virgil  a  necromancer.  Their 
own  heroes  have  a  special  character,  and 
the  mere  word  “sitints”  transports  us  .at 
once  into  a  w’orld  of  which  Aristotle  and 
Lucretius  knew  nothing.  What,  then, 
were  the  conditions  of  tliought  which  de¬ 
termined  these  changes,  ami  gave  society 
its  new’  structure? 

The  .answ’cr  Avill  be  apparcsit  to  any 
man  who  considers  the  circumstances  of 
the  Germanic  conquerors  of  Europe. 
They  had  the  passions  and  daring  of  men 
W’ith  the  mind  of  children  ;  the  capacity  to 
conquer  and  command,  without  the  power 
or  know'ledge  to  systematize.  Full  of 
w’onder  and  simple  reverence  at  the  civi¬ 
lization  they  overthrew,  they  preferred  to 
consider  themselves  the  inheritors  rather 
than  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Em- 
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pire  ;  the  Saxon  king  styled  himself  “ha- 
silcus  ”  or  “  imperator,”  and  copied  By¬ 
zantine  ceremonial  in  his  court.  Both 
from  the  rudeness  of  their  society,  which 
favored  the  strong  hand  rather  than  the 
clear  mind,  and  because,  by  the  laws  of 
our  physical  nature,  thought  can  not  be 
developed  j>er  saltutn,  the  intellect  of 
these  men  was  rather  of  the  shrewd  and 
practical  than  of  the  subtle  and  specula¬ 
tive  type ;  their  sympathies  were  narrow, 
their  power  of  analysis  deficient,  and  their 
imaginative  productivity  small.  They  aj)- 
preeiated  results  and  systems  as  a  whole,  | 
with  a  childish  love  for  the  miraculous, 
and  an  utter  incapacity  to  conceive  con¬ 
tradictions  or  limitations  of  thought.  All 
that  they  did  accept  must  be  massed  to¬ 
gether  into  one  great  logic.il  system  ;  the 
poem,  so  to  spe.ik,  of  society,  which  they 
added  to  and  remodelled  continually.  The 
])athos  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  story 
iii-st  passed  into  their  native  mythology, 
and  were  then  accepted  as  exhaustively 
true.  They  took  the  new  religion,  not 
only  as  a  satisfaction  for  certain  question¬ 
ings  of  their  moral  nature,  or- as  a  matter 
of  thought  on  a  few  days  in  the  year,  but 
as  the  groundwork  of  the  state.  They 
invented  a  Christian  theory  and  found  out 
Christian  occasions  of  war.  And  bv  a  re¬ 
flex  process  of  thought  they  made  6od  in 
the  image  of  man,  and  transferred  feudal¬ 
ism,  with  its  degrees  and  duties,  to  the 
divine  order  of  the  w'orld.  ^Modern  theo¬ 
logians,  if  they  rise  above  the  most  vul¬ 
gar  type  of  Spurgeonism,  are  painfully 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  conceive  or 
describe  the  invisible  world.  The  great¬ 
est  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no 
such  misgivings.  They  even  seemed  to 
know  it  better  than  the  world  in  which 
they  lived,  and  they  perpetually  appeal  to 
the  nature  of  God  and  Ills  angels  to  ex- 
j)lain  the  facts  of  human  psychology,  or 
the  laws  of  motion.  It  followed,  almost 
of  necessity,  that  in  its  contests  with  the 
state  the  Church  had  all  the  advantage 
of  theory,-and  drew  the  most  consequent 
minds  into  its  sendee.  I’erpctually  it 
seemed  as  if  a  Hildebrand  or  an  Innocent, 
a  Dnnstan  or  a  Thomas  a  Becket,  would 
establish  a  vast  ecclesiastical  fabric  on  the 
ruins  of  civic  life.  But  the  facts  of  human 
nature  have  a  stronger  logic  than  any 
theory  can  control.  Perpetually,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  hierarchy  w.as 
preparing  to  enter  in  and  possess,  some 
deliverer  for  the  oppressed  people  was 


found  ;  some  iron  lawgiver,  like  Edward 
I.,  strong  in  the  prestige  of  a  crus.ade,  con¬ 
solidated  a  system  of  mortmain  law's,  or 
some  spojitaneous  concert  of  statesmen 
destroyed  the  Templars,  at  once  Janizaries 
and  Jesuits.  The  great  idea  which  ani¬ 
mated  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  threw 
out  so  many  wonderful  forms  of  life,  did 
not,  therefore,  .as  in  fact  it  conld  not,  find 
any  complete  expression.  Society  was 
distracted  betw'een  two  antitheses  ;  a  logi¬ 
cal  ideal  of  all  order  based  upon  (iod,  and 
God  understood  by  the  thought  of  man  ; 
a  j)ractical  necessity  for  little  local  systems 
and  liberties.  Church  and  empire  against 
nationality,  feudalism,  and  municipal  life, 
he  would  have  been  indeed  a  bold  prophet 
who,  .at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  could 
have  foretold  victory  to  the  people  against 
the  priest. 

But  to  appreciate  Greek  life  withoiit 
any  knowledge  of  Socrates  and  I’lato, 
would  be  as  easy  as  to  understand  the 
^liddle  Ages  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
schoolmen.  They  are  properly  of  no 
nation ;  for  all  thought  was  European 
then,  even  more  perhaps  than  now.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  speculation,  in  whatever  mould 
it  might  be  cast,  was  no  doubt  colored  by 
national  char.acter,  and  as  the  theories  of 
a  master  would  be  best  appreciated  in  his 
own  country,  w’e  can  scarcely  take  better 
exemplars  of  medi{ev.al  training  than 
Anselm,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Willi.am  of 
Ockham,  three  representative  minds  of 
three  centuries.  Anselm,  indeed,  w'.a8  no 
Engli.shman  by  birth  ;  but  he  was  trained 
in  Normandy,  and  wrote  the  greatest  of 
his  works  to  solve  the  scrtiples  that  per¬ 
plexed  the  brothers  of  Bee.  His  eleva¬ 
tion  by  Rufus  to  the  Euglish  primacy  ex- 
tendeti  his  influence  over  the  conquered 
island. 

The  common  view'  of  Anselm’s  philoso¬ 
phy  is  derived  from  his  Monologium.  In 
that  w'ork  he  grapples  with  the  difficulties 
of  theism,  and  constructs  a  semi-Platonic 
system  on  arguments  drawn  from  the  facts 
of  his  consciousness.  Since  w'e  all  have  a 
vague  desire  for  something  which  we 
agree  in  calling  good,  this  object  of  com¬ 
mon  aspirations  must  have  an  absolute  and 
independent  existence.  Even  if  there  be 
several  causes  of  good,  these  causes  must 
have  a  common  unity.  Moreover,  the 
mere  fact  that  there  are  certain  ideas 
which  by  their  nature  transcend  finite  ex¬ 
perience,  the  belief  in  any  infinite  Being, 
is  a  proof  that  there  is  some  existence  in- 
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dependent  of  the  mind,  and  yet  underly¬ 
ing  all  consciousness.  The  mind,  there¬ 
fore,  in  conceiving  God  does  also  demon¬ 
strate  Ills  existence.  And  in  proportion 
as  it  is  itself  perfect,  as  it  lias  understand¬ 
ing  and  memory,  and  the  love  of  its  own 
true  nature,  will  it  be  the  mirror  and 
iin.age  of  the  Trinity.  Ile.oson,  therefore, 
by  itself,  is  not  a  sufficient  guide  to  truth  ; 
it  is  the  instrument  by  which  truth  is 
know'n,  but  it  will  only  act  with  certainty 
in  projxirtion  as  the  whole  character  is  in 
rapport  with  Deity.  We  may  even  say 
that  the  senses  are  more-trustworthy  than 
the  intellect,  for  our  mistakes  are  more 
often  the  results  of  wrong  inference  than 
of  wrong  observation.  For  instance, 
when  we  seem  to  see  the  lower  part  of  a 
stick  in  the  water  bent,  it  is  not  the  eye 
that  is  at  fault,  but  the  reason  that  does 
not  allow  fora  change  in  the  medium.  It 
follow’s  that  we  must  train  our  thought 
by  all  intellectual  exercise,  and  direct  it 
with  a  single-hearted  love  of  truth,  if  w'e 
wisli  to  understand  the  realities  of  life  and 
the  world.  Ultimately,  therefore,  the  will 
is  the  great  efficient  of  sound  knowledge 
as  of  a  right  life.  Ilow,  then,  can  we  stand 
firm  since  the  will  is  weak  ?  It  is  never 
so  weak,  says  Anselm,  that  it  can  not  resist 
temptation  if  it  will.  It  is  by  its  very  es¬ 
sence  the  power  of  w’orking  out  God’s  law 
for  the  sake  of  that  law\  And  w’hatever 
in  this  philosophy  may  seem  too  stoical 
and  exalted  for  the  level  of  practice  is 
softened  down  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
philosopher  was  also  a  theologian ;  he  held 
as  a  barren  theory  that  man  had  power  of 
himself  to  subdue  evil,  but  he  was  certain 
that  he  could  do  it  with  God’s  grace. 
Rude  and  violent  as  the  eleventh  century 
was,  it  at  least  produced  men ;  the  coti- 
ception  that  vice  and  dishonor  w'ere  an 
accident  of  climate,  or  a  taint  in  the  blood, 
would  have  been  disdained  for  its  cowar¬ 
dice  even  by  those  whose  practical  ethics 
were  not  the  purest.  The  accepted  doc¬ 
trine  was  that  of  idealists,  who  believed 
in  a  splendid  ancestry,  and  in  a  grand  fu¬ 
ture  for  their  race.  It  led  no  doubt  to  a 
certain  hardness  towards  the  criminal ;  but 
it  based  life  on  the  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong.  “  Away  with  the  excuses  of  sin,” 
said  Bradwardine.  “  It  Is  I,  it  is  I,  who 
have  erred ;  not  fate,  nor  fortune,  nor  the 
devil,  for  he  could  not  constrain  me ;  it 
■was  I  who  consented  to  his  persuasions.” 
Not,  indeed,  that  there  were  not  some 
blackguards  {tnaligni)  who  seemed  great 


and  distinguished  men  in  their  age,  and 
who  proved  that  Mars  determined  homi¬ 
cide,  .and  that  men  were  rogues  by  plane¬ 
tary  conjunction.  But  these  men  never 
touched  the  heart  of  society  ;  their  works, 
their  very  names,  have  j)erisiied  ;  and  on 
the  muster-roll  of  the  schoolmen  we  may 
find  many  blockheads,  but  no  casuist. 

We  trace  the  result  of  these  theories 
curiously  enough  in  Bacon,  the  second 
great  original  mind  that  influenced  Eng¬ 
lish  thought.  The  conception  of  science 
as  a  totality  in  connection  with  the  idea 
of  God  as  the  source  of  being,  is  the  link 
that  unites  his  labors.  But  lie  has  not, 
like  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  anticipated  the 
modern  conception  of  an  encyclopajdia ; 
he  aims  rather  at  the  codification  of 
thought,  and  at  the  reduction  of  all  know¬ 
ledge  to  its  first  princij)les.  If  these  can 
once  be  clearly  laid  down,  he  is  confident 
that  the  results,  which  it  has  cost  himself 
thirty  years  of  labor  to  achieve,  may  be 
condensed  into  some  two  years  in  the  life 
of  a  schoolboy.  There  c;m  of  course  be 
no  question  that  Bacon’s  own  method  was 
not  siilislactory.  Himself  a  geometrician 
by  habit  and  a  Platonist  by  training,  he 
combined  his  results  into  a  curious  system, 
half  logic,  half  optics,  which  asstimed  that 
our  knowledge  was  not  of  things,  but  of 
their  species,  (at  once  manifestations  and 
distinctions),  and  proposed  apparently  to 
give  a  c.alculus  for  the  difierences  of  these. 
But  'while  he  failed  in  constructing  a 
theory  of  knowledge.  Bacon’s  deep  insight 
into  the  relations  of  the  sciences  made 
him  a  keen  critic  of  existing  deficiencies, 
and  an  almost  unequalled  prophet  of  fu¬ 
ture  capabilities,  llis  strictures  on  phi¬ 
lology  and  medicine ;  his  belief  in  the 
power  of  man  to  vary  the  laws  of  life  ;  his 
discovery  ofgunjmwder  and  of  the  camera 
lucida;  and  his  boast  of  the  more  wonder¬ 
ful  treasures  that  science  had  yet  to  dis¬ 
close — of  ships  that  would  sail  against  the 
tide,  and  carriages  that  would  run  without 
horses — powerfully  impressed  the  fancy 
and  stimulated  the  thought  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  During  three  centuries,  when 
his  works  were  almost  lost  and  were  quite 
unknown,  the  curious  passage  in  which  he 
unfolds  the  future  of  discovery  was  j)rc- 
served  in  a  popular  romance,  and  treated 
by  antiquaries  as  an  old  wife’s  tale.  But 
with  all  this  Bacon  was  the  man  of  his 
times ;  the  friend  of  Grosteste,  a  church¬ 
man  and  a  mystic,  not  an  inductive  philo- 
sojdier.  He  desired  wisdom  not  of  itself, 
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but  as  a  nie.ans  to  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God.  Had  he  lived  in  the  times  and 
city  of  SavonaroLa,  he  would  certaiidy 
have  cast  his  treatises  on  the  pyre  which 
consume<l  the  art  of  Florence  and  the 
secular  leaniing  of  Greece.  From  the 
depths  of  the  unlettered  solitude  to  which 
the  jealousy  of  his  order  condemned  him, 
he  seems  to  have  sighed  only  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ. 

Yet  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
while  the  inHuence  of  their  Christian  faith 
upon  these  medsevial  teachers  was  .absorb¬ 
ing  and  exclusive,  it  was  not  .altogether 
sect.ari.an.  liacon,  Ockh.am,  and  l)ante, 
repe.atedly  praise  the  virtues  of  pagan 
philosophers. 

lint  Ockham’s  belief  in  reason  had  a 
wider  ap])lication  than  to  saving  the  souls 
of  philosophers.  Believing,  like  .all  the 
successors  of  Anslem,  that  there  were 
univors.al  ide.a8  by  which  the  structure  of 
the  woidd  was  dclermineil,  he  carefully 
distinguished  these  from  the  substances  or 
indivi(iu.alitic8  of  the  different  objects  in 
nature.  In  other  words,  while  he  held  to 
a  general  scheme  of  creation,  he  believed 
that  its  several  parts  were  so  separated 
by  little  differences,  that  their  classifica¬ 
tion  was  in  a  measure  arbitrary.  The 
doctrine  is  chief! v  import.ant  as  showing 
an  increased  inflependence  of  thought, 
and  a  diminished  value  for  systems.  This 
tendency  bore  abundant  fruit  in  politics. 
No  modern  Protestant  could  .assert  more 
strongly  than  Ockham  docs  th.at  God’s 
truth  is  independent  of  the  Church,  .and 
that  the  Church  itself  is  independent  of 
its  government.  The  great  body  of  the 
faithful  may  at  any  time  try  to  depose 
and  otherwise  punish  a  pope.  If  they 
choose  to  act  through  the  emperor,  he 
ni.ay  adminstcr  their  powers.  Aud  if 
Christ  .acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Pikatc,  how  should  the  pope,  who  is  only 
Christ’s  vicar,  refuse  to  stand  trial  before 
the  Roman  emperor.  But  if  these  doc¬ 
trines  seem  Erastian  at  first  sight,  they 
were  not  so  to  the  thinker  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Ockham’s  conception  of  the  em¬ 
pire  was  an  idea  that  had  never  been  real¬ 
ized  :  the  conception  of  monarchy,  not 
on  feudal  principles  having  regard  to  pro¬ 
perty,  but  derived  from  (rod  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  persons  with  living  souls.  The 
phrase  of  Wicliffe  and  IIuss,  that  “  do¬ 
minion  is  founded  in  grace,”  will  best  ex¬ 
plain  the  theory  which  survived  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  two  hundred  years,  and  was 


finally  ruined  by  its  triumphs  under  Cal¬ 
vin  and  Cromwell.  Society  had  recoiled 
in  disgust  from  a  church  governed  like  a 
lay  corporation  ;  it  rebelled  against  a  com¬ 
monwealth  of  saints. 

But  our  concern  is  with  the  times  in 
which  these  theories  had  only  begun  to 
ferment.  The  epoch  which  could  produce 
such  idealists  as  the  three  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  could  elaborate  such 
theories  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God 
and  nature,  and  of  the  fabric  of  society, 
would  be  in  itself  sufficiently  remarkable. 
But  these  men  are  no  isolated  fact.  They 
are  part  of  a  gre.at  body  of  teachers 
whose  doctrines  were  taught  in  every  uni¬ 
versity,  and  carried  to  every  convent  by 
w'andering  scholars.  The  main  results  of 
their  speculation  jiassed  into  the  popiilar 
faith  and  into  daily  life.  The  peasant, 
who  could  not  discuss  accident  and  sub¬ 
stance,  w.as  yet  well  aw.are  that  the  myste¬ 
rious  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Host  w.as 
something  unconnected  with  its  color  and 
form  and  taste.  The  great  questions  at 
issue  between  church  and  state  were  as 
well  understood  by  the  partisans  of  Becket 
against  the  king  and  feudalism,  as  by 
Guelph  and  (ilhibelline  at  Florence.  The 
battle  psissed  into  the  courts  of  law,  and 
the  most  subtle  intellects  of  the  ago  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  universal  or  local 
jurisprudence  ;  and  by  a  reflex  process 
the  thotight  of  the  age,  penetrated  by 
these  speculations,  reproduced  itself  in 
the  wonderful  cycle  of  mediaeval  romance, 
where  the  fables  of  children  are  instinct 
with  a  hidden  earnestness.  The  legends 
that  attach  to  the  names  of  Arthur  and 
Charlemagne  had  as  deep  a  me.aning  to 
the  men  of  the  tw'elfth  century  as  the 
story  of  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  Greeks, 
who  remembered  Mar.athon  or  saw'  S.ala- 

mis. 

Now'  it  is  w'orth  while  to  observe  that 
w'e  are  not  reduced  to  conjectures  as  to 
the  circulation  of  romantic  or  other  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  know 
that  actors  and  minstrels  were  an  import¬ 
.ant  element  in  the  population  of  everv 
town,  and  were  sometimes  hired  to  act 
upon  public  opinion,  much  as  a  modem 
minister  might  subsidize  a  uewsp.aper. 
The  same  stories,  even  the  same  Latin 
songs,  meet  us  in  countries  most  remote 
from  one  and  other— on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar  and  of  the  Thames.  The  number 
of  students  in  our  universities,  at  the  time 
when  they  w'ere  the  great  grammar-schools 
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of  the  country,  ha.s  perhaps  been  exagge¬ 
rated  by  the  local  partialities  of  antitpia- 
rians.  But  if^  instead  of  the  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  who  are  said  to  have  studied  in  Ox¬ 
ford  alone  at  one  time  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  we  should  assuine  that 
ten  thousand  on  an  average  were  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  one  year  with  another  in 
the  colleges,  convents,  and  private  houses 
of  England,  the  proportion  of  educated 
men  would  be  something  like  one-eighth 
of  the  jwpulation.  Of  course  this  state¬ 
ment  would  include  the  monk  who  could 
only  read  his  missal,  and  the  merchant 
whose  only  literature  was  his  ledger-book, 
with  the  greatest  names  in  philosophy. 
But  the  sjiine  objection  applies  to  every 
estimate  of  the  kind ;  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  number  of  those  who  will 
apply  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Tak¬ 
ing,  however,  a  low  standard  of  profi¬ 
ciency,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  and  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree  of  writing  and  ciphering,  was  jiretty 
widely  diffused  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
large  relative  proportion  of  men  in  orders 
would  of  itself  lead  us  to  conjecture  this. 
The  numerous  law-courts  scattered  over 
the  country  were  worked  by  wi  it.s,  and 
often  required  registers.  The  valuable 
law  book  of  Fleta,  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  lays  down  the  rules  for  the  m.an- 
agement  of  a  large  estate,  and  concludes 
a  long  enumeration  of  matters  requiring 
care,  with  the  direction  that  they  be  all 
recorded  in  wanting  {^qucR  omnia  dis- 
tincte  scribantur  in  tnembmnis.)  In  fact, 
tlirough  the  very  faithlessness  of  the  times, 
peculiar  precautions  were  requisite,  and 
grooms  and  dairy-maids  were  comi>elled 
to  keep  tallies  of  the  stores  given  out  to 
them,  and  to  submit  them  every  week  or 
ten  d.ay8  to  the  stewards.  More  striking 
but  less  complete  evidence  is  afforded  us 
by  an  old  song  of  the  same  reign,  where 
the  author,  who  writes  in  Norman-French, 
concludes  by  telling  us  that  he  means  to 
write  out  copies,  and  scatter  them  on  the 
highway  for  distribution.  The  mode  of 
publication  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  out¬ 
lawry  ;  btit  his  confidence  that  the  song 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
could  read  it  appears  to  belong  rather  to 
the  age  of  handbills  than  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  Curious  corroboration  of  the 
general  state  of  knowledge  among  his 
contemporaries  is  given  us  by  Roger  Ba¬ 
con,  whose  general  tone  is,  however,  de¬ 
preciatory.  In  calling  attention  to  the 
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importance  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  he 
observes  that  he  does  not  wish  any  one 
to  acquire  them  as  perfectly  as  his  mother- 
tongue,  or  “  as  we  speak  English,  French, 
and  Latin and  hi  another  passage  he 
recommends  that  children  should  be  taught 
to  read  the  Bible,  instead  of  the  follies  of 
Ovid  and  other  heathen  jioets. 

It  can  not  of  course  be  denied  that, 
though  the  natur.al  inferences  from  these 
facts  are  accepted  by  Warton  and  Dr. 
Maitland,  they  are  set  .aside  by  the  large 
school  of  which  Robertson  and  Mr.  Buclue 
are  the  representatives.  It  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  minds  of  a  high  order  may 
.itt.ach  a  low  value  to  the  metaphysical 
and  romance  literature  which  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguished  the.se  centuries,  and  may  be 
repelled  by  the  uncritical  intellect  and  in 
artistic  style  of  its  historians.  Nor  can 
these  defects  be  extenu.ated.  The  boasted 
logic  of  the  schools  had  never  been  based 
on  the  laws  of  mind  or  tested  by  facts  ;  it 
w.as  useless  as  an  instrument  of  truth. 
Sound  criticism  is,  .and  perhaps  must  be, 
the  latest  growth  of  the  mind.  As  re- 
g.ards  the  style  of  narnalion,  these  Avriters 
evidently  looked  to  the  matter  and  not 
the  manner  of  their  narratives ;  but  above 
all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  artists  in  a  difficult  material,  writing 
often  in  a  language  not  their  own,  or  else 
in  a  language  whose  resources  were  not 
developed.  The  father  of  English  verse 
has  left  us  sonnets  in  French  and  a  Latin 
metrical  history.  But  those  Avho  value 
thought  for  itself  rather  th.an  for  its  re¬ 
sults,  will  not  easily  underrate  times  when 
the  greatest  problems  of  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  law  were  also  questions  of  general 
interest.  Those  Avho  value  mechanical 
science  will  remember  that  the  arts  of 
construction  were  as  well  understood  in 
the  thirteenth  as  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury’  ;  and  that  if  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  were  imperfect,  they  were  scarcely 
felt  to  be  a  want.  It  must  surely  seem 
prob.able  that  the  state  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  appliances  of  knowledge  bore 
some  proportion  to  this  speculative  activ¬ 
ity. 

Here  we  tread  again  upon  firm  ground. 
Tliere  can  be  no  question  that  if  a  few 
books  have  been  valued  in  all  times  as  cu¬ 
riosities,  and  preserved  accordingly  with¬ 
out  reference  to  their  contents,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  large  libraries  and  of  many  copies 
of  the  same  book  can  not  be  thus  explained. 
Moreover,  the  art  of  decorating  books, 
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nukiiowii  in  the  Alexandrian  library,  can 
Bcarcely  have  arisen  in  an  illiterate  age. 
The  fact,  therclbre,  that  we  do  find  cen¬ 
tury  after  century  repairing  the  los-ses  of 
war  and  accident,  accumulating  tran¬ 
scripts,  and  creating  new  libraries,  must 
be  taken  a.s  proof  of  a  general  interest  in 
letters.  That  any  catalogues  should  re¬ 
main  of  the  tre.asures  scattered  at  the  Re¬ 
formation,  is  of  course  a  lucky  accident ; 
those  we  have  give  sufficiently  startling 
results.  We  find  the  convent  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  possessing  698  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Even 
this  docs  not  adequately  represent  the 
fact ;  for  a  volume  is  an  arbitrary  term, 
and  often  contained  treatises  by  several 
writers.  The  chief  fiithers,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Lucan,  Plato,  Suetonius,  Seneca, 
Terence,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Galen,  and  Hippo¬ 
crates,  are  amongst  the  names  that  illus¬ 
trate  this  collection.  Durham,  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  and  Glastonbury  are  other  in8.ances 
of  large  collections  at  the  same  period.  It 
is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the 
only  collections  w'cre  those  of  convents 
and  cxilleges.  Roger  Bacon  spent  a  large 
latrimony  in  books  and  e.xperiments. 
■{ichard  of  Gravesend,  Bishop  of  London, 
left  one  hundred  books  behind  him,  which 
had  cost  a  little  over  a  pound  a  jtiece.  A 
little  hater,  Richard  of  Aungeville,  the 
splendid  Bishop  of  Durham,  filled  all  his 
palaces  with  books,  and  crowded  the  very 
room  in  which  he  sat  with  them :  we  find 
him  once  buying  thirty-six  in  a  lot,  and 
before  his  deatli  he  jmsscssed  more  than 
all  the  other  bishops  in  England  cotild 
boast  of.  Nor  were  the  clergy  the  only 
men  of  lettci's.  (-luy  de  Beauchamp,  Ear! 
of  Warwick,  bequeathed  forty  volumes  of 
romances  and  of  the  lives  of  saints  to  Bor- 
desley  Abbey  in  Worcestershire.  We 
have  purposely  cited  c.ase8  within  the  limits 
of  the  s,ame  fifty  ye.ars,  and  we  h.ave  only 
cited  a  few  of  those  on  record.  The  whole 
statistics  of  the  question, .and  especially  the 
immber  of  Bibles  and  ptirts  of  Bibles,  that 
are  on  record,  might  well  deserve  a  separate 
article.  The  frequent  quotations  in  the 
works  of  every  medimval  writer  would 
suffice  to  show  that  these  books  w'ere  stu¬ 
died  as  well  as  multiplied.  Probably 
before  long  it  M  ill  be  understood  that  the 
chief  merit  of  the  Renaissance  Avas  not 
that  it  disinterred  the  classical  W’riters, 
but  that  it  brojight  foru'ard  the  poets  and 
rhetoricians,  and  studied  them  by  the 
light  of  a  sounder  philology. 


But  if  the  literature  oT  the  INIiddle  Ages 
was  more  extensive  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  it  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  chief  education  of  the  times  M’as 
not  literary.  It  is  easy  to  undei*stand 
this  by  the  light  of  familiar  instances. 
The  popul.ace  of  ancient  Athens  w'ould 
have  furnished  very  poor  results  under 
the  modern  competitive  system  ;  but  they 
heard  Pericles  s]>eak  ;  they  M-ere  trained 
.as  dic.osts  to  administer  the  laM  S  of  their 
country  ;  and  they  could  sit  in  judgment 
on  .dilschylus  and  Aristophanes.  The 
system  of  normal  schools  in  England  at 
the  present  day  will  appear  imperfect  in 
comparison  with  the  excellent  paper  ad- 
ministnations  of  Prussia  .and  China;  yet  in 
self-government  and  ])ractical  efficiency, 
England  shows  the  unquestionable  suj)e- 
riority  of  a  country  where  thought,  and 
speech,  and  action  are  free.  The  English¬ 
man  of  the  thirteenth  century,  although 
cast  on  an  age  of  limited  speculation,  and 
shackled  by  the  most  rigid  convention.al 
tr.ammels,  hail  some  advantages  M  hich  his 
children  have  not  inherited.  His  culture, 
imperfect  in  itself.  Mas  many-sided  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  position ;  the  mere 
8c.arcity  of  men  in  a  complex  soci.al  system 
forced  a  number  of  occup.ations  on  the 
same  m.an,  and  the  fact  th.at  all  branches 
of  knowledge  M-ere  in  their  infancy,  dimi¬ 
nished  the  evils  of  this  ver.s.atility.  The 
Norman  baron  Mas  a  legislator  and  m.a- 
gistrate  as  M'ell  as  a  soldier;  the  manager 
of  an  est.ate  no  less  than  the  captain  of 
men  ;  and  his  M-ifo  Avas  probably  a  physi- 
ci.an  .as  M'ell  as  a  housekeeper.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  priest  had  an  even  Avider  sphere ; 
Avhen  Avar  and  civil  jurisdiction  Avere  for¬ 
bidden  him  by  the  c.anons  and  the  better 
spirit  of  the  times,  he  might  still  assist  in 
the  royal  councils,  or  preside  at  the  church 
tribunals,  or  lead  the  march  of  science, 
like  Roger  Bacon,  or  be  an  architect  like 
William  of  Wykeham.  The  media;val 
Church  h.as,  in  fact,  broken  up  into  all  our 
liberal  professions,  our  public  press  and 
our  universities.  We  have  passed  beyond 
the  times  Avhen  every  te.acher  can  be  an 
encyclopaedia  ;  but  if  our  science  is  more 
cert.ain,  it  is  also  narroAver  for  the  change. 
The  s.ame  feature  repeats  itself  Mith  the 
loAver  cLasses.  The  exquisite  perfection 
of  our  trades  demands  the  devotion  of  a 
life  to  every  single  part  of  a  manufacture, 
to  the  polishing  of  a  lens  or  the  fabric.atiou 
of  a  pin’s  head.  The  conqdaint  of  French 
theorists  that  our  civilization  is  turning 
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men  into  machines,  may  admit  of  an  an¬ 
swer,  bnt  is  certjiinly  not  without  founda¬ 
tion.  Now  the  circumstances  of  English 
rural  life  under  the  Plantagenets  were  like 
those  of  the  American  backwoods  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  all  that  regards  the  daily  wants  of 
a  household.  The  miller  and  the  .smith 
were  the  only  tradesmen  whom  the  tra¬ 
veler  could  count  upon  finding.  Every 
peasant,  therefore,  was  a  m.aster  of  several 
crafts,  ami  shifted  for  a  precarious  liveli¬ 
hood  in  default  of  wages  by  farming  for 
himself.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
subdivision  of  labor ;  it  existed  then  as 
now  in  towns  and  in  large  households,  but 
it  did  not,  and  could  not,  exi.st  as  it  does 
at  present.  Moreover  the  ])easant  attend¬ 
ed  the  local  courts  with  little  profit  to  his 
happiness,  but  not  without  gaining  a  cer¬ 
tain  conception  of  law.  In  his  own  village 
he  took  part  in  the  communal  services. 
As  vas-sal  he  might  be  called  upon  to  fight 
in  France  or  in  I’alesiine.  And  besides 
these  influences  of  occupation,  citizenship, 
and  war,  he  belonged  to  a  church  which 
associated  itself  with  every  season  of  the 
year  and  with  every  act  of  life. 

The  controversies  of  late  years,  while 
they  have  served  to  draw  attention  to 
forgotten  points  of  interest,  have  obscured 
the  true  |)osition  of  the  raedia?val  Church. 
No  religious  institution  has  ever  deserved 
le.s8  to  be  treated  on  purely  theological 
grounds.  In  the  first  phu'e,  if  sweeping 
a.ssertions  could  ever  be  true,  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  religion,  in  all  the 
senses  of  inner  spiritu.al  life,  was  not  known 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
There  were  Christians  in  daily  practice; 
sinners  agitated  by  remorse  or  dread ;  and  j 
Pharisees  thanking  God  that  they  were 
not  as  other  men  :  bnt  there  was  nothing 
like  a  belief  in  saving  grace,  or  in  inward 
communion  with  God.  The  exiiuisite 
hymns  of  the  Latin  Church  are  often  only 
intelligible  as  parts  of  a  function  or  a  rit¬ 
ual  ;  they  are  anthems  of  praise  or  dirges ; 
but  the  traces  of  mysticism  which  they 
contain  are  rare  and  late.  It  W'ould  be 
impossible  to  arrange  even  a  tenth  part 
of  them  by  such  a  scheme  of  Christian 
life  as  Wesley  prefixed  to  his  hymn-book. 
The  mediaeval  believer  was  part  of  a  sys¬ 
tem,  and  stood  or  fell  with  his  church  ;  his 
chief  concern  with  sin  was  to  avoid  it  as  * 
uncanonical.  But,  again,  and  the  point  is 
of  great  importance,  the  Church  had  ex¬ 
tended  its  dominion  over  all  amusement, 
all  art,  and  all  thought.  As  Dean  Milman 


strikingly  puts  it,  the  holy  building  was 
to  the  peasant  of  the  Middle  Ages  what 
the  temple,  the  bath,  and  the  amphitheater 
w'ere  to  the  Bomans  of  the  Empire.  The 
one  place  of  security  which  even  the  Nor¬ 
man  sword  could  not  violate,  it  was  also 
the  one  place  to  which  sorrow  might  retire 
for  comfort  and  solitude.  Its  walls  glow¬ 
ed  with  paintings  in  which  the  legend  of  .all 
ages,  the  great  history  of  Christ’s  Church, 
W'as  recorded.  The  very  stones  and  wood 
were  pregnant  with  the  thought  of  the 
time,  mystical  or  quaintly  satirical,  as  the 
will  of  the  sculptor  had  fa.shioned  them. 
The  strange  mixture  of  obscene  jest  or 
sarcasm  xvith  s.acred  designs  has  puzzled 
antiquaries ;  they  h.ave  tried  to  find  its 
origin  in  secret  Gnostic  heresies  derived 
by  the  Templars  from  the  E.ast.  There  is 
no  need  of  .any  solution  but  that  which  the 
age  itself  furnishes ;  and  those  who  re¬ 
member  that  the  Church  witnessed  all 
the  saturnalia  of  the  idle  winter  months — 
the  Feast  of  Fools,  the  Fe.ast  of  the  Ass, 
and  the  jKjrformance  of  mysteries — will 
not  wonder  if  a  certain  sympathy  exi.sted 
between  the  building  and  its  mixed  pur¬ 
poses.  If  our  own  times  tolerated  a  mock 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  they  would 
scarcely  take  offence  at  a  few  heads  of 
asses  or  devils  about  the  ehurch-jmrcti  or 
under  the  chancel-seats.  To  the  peasant 
of  the  Middle  Ages  a  sense  of  incongruity 
never  pre.sented  itself.  Ilis  holidays  were 
given  him  by  the  Church,  and  he  served 
(iod  in  his  mirth  ;  to  take  part  in  a  pro¬ 
cession,  or  to  .act  a  }>art  in  a  mystery,  whe¬ 
ther  as  God  the  Father  or  Ilarabbas,  was 
a  prospect  which  solaced  his  working- 
hours  in  the  field.  It  w:i.s  not  that  the 
distinction  between  serious  and  profane 
was  obliterated, but  that  both  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  exist  under  the  same  roof^  just  as  in 
old  manuscript  collections  of  poetry  we 
find  half  a  dozen  indecent  songs  inter- 
8j)ersed  among  liynins  to  the  Virgin  and 
moral  |)o#*m«.  The  Bibalds  of  the  Ilefor- 
m.ation  who  disturbed  the  service  of  the 
mas.s,  or  pasquinaded  its  preachers,  were 
more  severely  logical  in  their  conduct 
than  Dr.  Maithand’s  title  for  them  implies. 
They  were  only  breaching  the  walls  of  the 
Church  witli  its  old  furniture.  But  during 
the  3Iiddie  Ages  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Church  was  chiefly  maintained 
by  its  universality.  It  did  not  content 
itself  with  a  few  great  epochs  of  life,  with 
a  single  day  in  the  week,  or  with  a  single 
faculty  of  the  soul ;  it  led  the  faithful  as  it 
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were  by  the  hand  throus:h  life ;  it  inter-  fortunes  by  trade ;  l)ut  this  position  of 
wove  itself  with  sorrow  and  joy  ;  it  was  beggarly  greatness  striving  to  keep  up 
the  cradle  of  science  and  art ;  it  was  beaten  appearances  w:is  ill-fitted  to  sustain  the 
back  from  law  and  politics,  but  it  occupied  pauperism  of  the  sUite  in  addition  to  its 
them  as  debateable  ground  to  the  last;  own  burden.  We  know  from  Henry 
and  lest  the  soldier  should  escape  it,  it  VIII.’s  statutes  that  vagrancy  had  become 
consecrated  the  service  of  arms,  and  called  a  nuisance  before  the  king  had  suppressed 
it  chivalry.  *  a  single  monastery.  We  know  that  the 

Apologists  for  inediaev.al  Catholicism  great  change  w.as  effected  Avith  some  vio- 
are  apt  to  talk  of  the  monasteries  as  a  lence  to  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  i)eo- 
great  antidote  for  pauperism.  They  cer-  pie,  but  without  occasioning  any  material 
tainly  were  the  best  improvers  of  land  stdfering.  Fifteen  or  twenty  yi  ars  later, 
during  the  somewhat  limited  j)eriod  in  under  a  weak  government,  the  people, 
which  retainers  were  more  valuable  to  vaguely  conscious  of  distress,  rose  up  and 
the  nobles  than  laborers  ;  and  if,  as  corpo-  clamored  for  a  return  to  the  old  ways.  It 
rate  bodies,  they  could  not  compete  with  j  was  not  that  much  had  been  taken  from 
the  srjuires  when  agriculture  became  a  :  them,  but  that  what  was  given  them  in  re- 
study,  they  were  still  jmpular  landlords  j  turn  had  never  been  carried  out ;  that  men 
from  their  very  conservatism.  Thevalueof  glutted  with  the  sjjoil  of  the  Church  were 
a  great  house  with  resident  proprietors  and  I  trying  to  enclose  the  commons,  and  be- 
with  large  granaries,  was  also  one  which  cause,  under  the  strong  stimulus  of  trade, 
would  be  keenly  felt  when  roads  were  bad  '  whole  villages  were  dismantled  to  become 
and  famines  usual.  But  setting  .aside  I  sheepfolds.  Against  the  evidence  of  pop- 
these  chance  results  of  the  system,  there  !  ular  regret  for  the  hierarchy  we  may 
seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  fairly  place  the  more  credible  witness  of 
a  sufficient  substitute  for  our  own  j>arochial  the  rioters  under  Wat  Tyler,  who  made 
systems.  To  a  certain  extent  the  con-  the  destruction  of  all  orders,  except  those 
vents  no  doubt  gave  alms  ;  at  a  time  when  of  the  mendicant  friars,  an  article  in  their 
charity  w'as  a  sacred  duty,  they  could  programme  of  state  reform, 
scarcely  do  otherwise  ;  but  the  doles  ad-  What  the  actual  state  of  the  j)eople  was 
ministered  at  the  conveut-doors  would  during  the  reign  of  .any  one  of  the  Flanta- 
only  relieve  neighbors  and  a  few  vagrants,  genets  can  only  be  conjectured  from  im- 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  stat-  perfect  data.  We  know  that  under  Ed- 
utes,  chronicles,  .and  popul.ar  songs,  etc.,  ward  III.  the  average  wages  of  a  day 
sufficietUly  shows  that  the  abbots  preferred  laborer  was  from  two  to  three  shillings  of 
entert.aiiiing  the  rich  to  relieving  the  poor,  our  money  ;  that  the  quarter  of  wheat  was 
Again,the  money  of  rich  penitents  might  be  often  sold  for  eighteen  shillings,  and  that 
diverted  from  the  relief  of  distress  to  carve  butcher's  meat  was  proportionally  cheap, 
an  oriel  or  glaze  a  window',  without  any  We  know  that  meat  was  considered  part 
great  shock  to  the  conscience  of  any  but  of  the  regular  diet  of  household  servants, 
the  most  devout  men  ;  the  great  examples  and  that  ploughmen  were  forbidden  by 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  i  statute  to  spend  more  than  fifteen  shillings 
spikenard  poured  on  the  Saviour’s  feet,  !  on  their  dress.  Facts  such  as  these  h.ave 
were  an  obvious  apology.  The  men  who  induced  Mr.  Ilallam  and  Mr.  Fronde  to 
built  Netley  Abbey  as  a  summer-house,  believe  that  the  lower  classes  of  our  coun- 
and  cultivated  the  vine  on  the  I  Iamj>shire  trymeu  h.ave  suffered  in  material  well- 
slopes,  did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  regard  being  from  the  progn'ss  which  has  en¬ 
tile  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  as  the  riched  merchants  and  manufacturers.  But 
primary  destination  of  their  revenues,  the  evidence  of  statutes  and  averages  is  a 
But,  moreover,  the  Reformation  showed  little  delusive.  'I'he  rate  of  Avages  must 
that  indebtedness  Av.as  the  norm.al  state  of  be  diminished  by  subtracting  from  its 
conventual  establishments.  They  contin-  yearly  sum  the  idle  Aviuter  months  in 
ued  to  spend  largely,  and  they  had  come  which  nothing  Avas  done,  the  numerous 
to  farm  ill ;  tlie  devotion  of  the  rich  h.ad  fe.asts  of  the  Church  on  which  idleness 
decreased,  and  the  fifteenth  century  h.ad  Av.as  a  duty,  and  the  d.ays  of  forced  labor 
founded  only  one  monastery  for  ten  that  for  the  feudal  lord;  With  these  deduc- 
urisen  in  the  tAvelfth.  Like  the  Jesuits  at  tions,  the  Avages  of  a  peasant  in  the  Middle 
a  later  date,  the  monks  availed  themselves  Ages  will  scarcely  exceed  those  of  a  Dor- 
of  their  foreign  connection  to  recruit  their  setshire  laborer  at  preseqt.  The  greater 
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cheapness  of  food  formerly  is  yet  more 
disputable ;  what  with  bad  farming  and 
bad  roads,  variations  in  its  price  prevailed 
to  an  extent  which  would  now  be  incredi¬ 
ble  ;  and  if  in  the  first  few  months  after 
harvest,  the  loaf  which  would  now  cost  a 
shilling  was  sold  for  fourpence,  it  constant¬ 
ly  rose  to  eight  or  ten  times  its  value  before 
the  next  harvest  had  been  gathered  in. 
Tlie  cottiers  of  a  country  manor  had  no 
resoiirce  against  these  seasons  of  scarcity 
except  in  the  pigs  and  poultry  which  they 
kej)t  on  their  little  plots  of  ground  ;  and 
w’e  constantly  hear  that  they  eked  out  life 
with  nettles,  or  green  corn,  or  the  bark 
of  trees.  Famine,  therefore,  was  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  land;  and  dysentery,  scrofula, 
and  leprosy  followed  inexorably  in  its 
train.  The  evil  was  partly  mitigated  by 
the  fact,  that  only  the  strong  and  healthy 
could  ever  grow  up ;  the  imperfect  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  times  was  unable  to  rear  the 
sickly  child  or  to  transmit  diseased  life 
through  a  series  of  wretched  generations. 
But  in  spite  of  this  greater  hardihood 
among  adults,  their  bodily  stature  was 
small  and  their  average  of  life  short. 
They  spent  more  than  their  descendents 
can  aftbrd  upon  a  single  dress,  both  be¬ 
cause  the  dress  lastc<l  tliem  for  years,  and 
bec.ause  their  occasions  of  ex)»ense  were 
few.  Their  houses  were  cabins  of  wood, 
which  a  day’s  labor  provi<led,  and  which 
on  occasion  couhl  be  t.iken  away  in  a 
cart ;  their  furniture  was  a  settle  and  a 
pot.  The  pedlar  traversed  the  country 
from  time  to  time ;  but  even  this  traffic 
can  not  have  been  extensive,  when  the 
smallest  coin  in  circulation  was  equal  to 
fourpence  of  our  money.  Unless  he  were 
member  of  a  guild,  which  insured  him 
.against  fire,  tr.avel,  and  law,  the  three 
most  likely  misfortunes  of  the  time,  the 
jieasant’s  ordinary  cxjH'iises  were  confined 
to  his  dress  .and  the  Church.  If  he  saved 
money,  he  invited  oppression  ;  his  lord 
w.as  a  remote  danger ;  but  the  bailiff,  the 
verger,  .and  the  sunimoner  were  foes  .at 
his  very  threshold,  who  would  watch  the 
signs  of  prosperity,  and  who  always  had 
law  at  hand  to  enforce  oppression.  If  he 
escaped  these,  the  sherift’  might  ruin  him 
with  a  few  citations  to  serve  on  juries  out 
of  the  county.  The  high  might  defy  the 
laws,  and  the  humble  escape  them  ;  but 
for  all  who  had  subst.ance  without  power 
the  danger  from  the  riv.al  courts  of  law 
w.as  like  the  passage  for  Buny.an’s  pilgrims 
between  Pope  and  P.agan. 
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A  sketch  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
it  only  embrace  from  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  must 
necessarily  give  very  parti.al  ideas  of  some 
two  centuries  and  a  half  in  a  nation’s  life. 
The  great  point  is  to  establish  to  readers 
who  have  been  trained  on  Bobertson  or 
on  the  Lives  of  the  S.aints  that  these  times 
have  a  character  of  their  own.  They 
form  a  distinct  epoch  in  history ;  and  if 
a  single  essay  can  not  do  them  justice, 
the  nicknames  currently  applied  are  still 
more  imperfect.  They  are  not  lawless 
ages,  in  the  sense  of  wanting  legal  sys¬ 
tems  or  the  love  of  order ;  rather  they 
are  distinguished  by  an  excessive  love  of 
legislation  and  police ;  the  laws,  oppre.s- 
sive  in  themselves,  are  more  often  per¬ 
verted  than  violated.  Neither  can  the 
term  Dark  Ages  be  use<l  with  any  j>ro- 
prlety  of  times  wdilch  possessed  a  large 
literature  of  their  own,  and  which  were 
ce.a.sele8.sly  occupied  in  reconciling  Christ¬ 
ianity  .as  a  system  of  faith  and  action  to 
the  grandest  philosophy  of  (ilreece.  Yet 
neither  on  that  account  are  they  .ages  of 
faith,  unless  we  hold  that  faith  to  be  pro¬ 
found  must  be  uncritical,  or  that  it  ajiplies 
to  the  framework  of  a  system  r.ather  th.an 
to  its  thoughts.  Too  strong,  loo  consist¬ 
ent  to  be  despised,  they  are  also  too  gross 
and  hard  to  deserve  regret  in  themselves, 
wh.atever  feeling  they  may  inspire  in  com¬ 
parison  with  srime  more  corrujit  or  cow¬ 
ardly  periods  th.at  have  .since  visited  the 
world.  They  must  be  judged  by  their 
works  which  have  followed  them.  The 
ixipular  instinct  which  connects  them 
with  feud.alisin  and  chiv.alry,  with  the  cru¬ 
sades,  with  the  mediseval  C’hurch  and  the 
schoolmen,  however  v.augely  it  may  appre¬ 
ciate  all  these,  is  right,  after  all,  in  its  test. 
Nor  is  it  unre.asonable  to  suppose  that, 
after  all  the  work  of  change  has  been 
summed  up,  we  inherit  something  from 
the  Middle  -\ges  beyond  a  few  gray  ruins, 
or  legal  technic.alities,  or  even  the  ground¬ 
work  of  our  p.arliamentary  constitution. 

In  the  very  first  rank  among  medla*v.al 
ideas,  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  society  on  the  personal  basis. 
Greece  and  Koine  had  created  a  system 
of  property  under  which  men  and  women 
might  be  mere  chattels,  and  had  extended 
the  family  system  to  become  the  basis  of 
the  state  and  yet  include  strangers.  The 
distinctive  fe.ature  of  feudalism  is,  that  it 
establishes  a  new  relation  under  which 
the  dependent  is  neither  son  nor  slave. 
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.and  is  connected  by  rights  and  duties  not 
only  with  his  lord  but  with  the  head  of 
the  state.  The  negative  good  of  this 
theory  was  incalculable  ;  it  saved  Europe 
from  an  oligarchy  of  mere  thing-owners, 
like  the  Homan  nobles,  and  it  j)revente«i 
the  formation  of  clans,  like  the  Irish.  It 
confounded  .all  conceptions  of  absolute 
rank  when  the  same  man  w.as  at  once  vas¬ 
sal  .and  lord.  It  enliste<l  the  honor  of  the 
higher  orders  to  do  justice  to  their  inferi¬ 
ors  ;  and  imperfect  as  the  safeguard  w.as, 
it  was  better  than  none.  The  theory  had 
its  weak  side;  it  gave  sovereignty  the 
appe.arance  of  por8*)nal  property ;  it  fur¬ 
nished  a  pretext  for  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  conducted  Charles  Stuart  to 
the  scaffold ;  but  it  .also  investe<l  the 
rights  of  the  subject  with  an  equal  digni¬ 
ty,  and  gave  corporations  that  personal 
character  from  which  the  whole  represent¬ 
ative  theory  is  derived.  We  must  go 
back  to  the  old  idea  of  the  corponition  as 
a  union,  of  many  men  into  one  organic 
life,  one  feudal  personality,  before  we  eau 
undcrst.and  the  theory  that  one  or  two 
members  of  a  society  may  represent  and 
express  a  thousand  different  wills.  The  j 
idea  w.as  foreign  to  all  cl.a.ssical  theory,  | 
which  at  most  only  recognized  aristocra- , 
tic  senates,  or  partnerships  between  gov- 1 
erning  families.  Aristotle  distinctly  says,  i 
that  a  free  state  will  be  unm.anageable  if  j 
it  number  as  m.any  as  one  hundred  thou- , 
sand  citizens  ;  they  can  not  all  meet  in  the 
ag«)ra ;  and  yet  no  freem.an  can  be  de- ; 
prived  of  politic.al  .action.  The  Middle  i 
Ages  solved  the  problem  the  more  easily  ■ 
bec.anse  their  conception  of  individual , 
rights  was  a  little  imperfect ;  they  looked  , 
at  results  in  the  gross,  and  were  satisfied  j 
if  the  general  sum  of  taxation  w.as  pro- 1 
cured,  or  the  general  <luu  of  punishment ' 
iiiHicted,  though  some  inequalities  might 
have  occurred  in  the  as.sessraont.  \Ve : 
m.ay  often  trace  the  indirect  effects  of 
this  personal  theory  n|H)n‘  society.  Mar- 1 
riage  by  llomaii  law  was  a  mere  contract. ' 
The  Church  called  it  a  sacrament,  but  1 
made  no  change  in  the  legal  character  of  j 
the  connection.  But  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 1 
lish  lawyers  it  became  a  union  of  a  kind  | 
hitherto  unexampled ;  uniting  life  to  life  ; 
under  the  sanction  of  society  in  a  bond  i 
whose  date  could  never  be  altered,  and  ' 
from  whose  consequences  there  was  no  j 
escape;  creating  a  new  existence  for  the  j 
woman  .and  definite  rights  for  her  child- 1 
ren.  Ubi  tu  Caius,  ego  Caia,  finds  no  i 


an.alogy  in  the  English  marriage-formula ; 
it  may  be  pagan  in  some  of  its  words,  as 
Grimm  surmises  ;  in  its  general  bearing 
it  indicates  the  formation  of  a  family  tie. 
so  distinct  that  it  may  fairly  be  callea 
new. 

Another  cardinal  idea  which  we  owe  to 
the  ^Middle  Ages  is  that  of  the  gentleman. 
Of  course  the  conception  of  an  uj)per  class, 
distinguished  by  birth,  by  refinement,  and 
by  the  habit  of  conjtnand,  is  as  old  as  the 
society  of  men.  But  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  had  hitherto  been  accepted  as  a 
fact  connected  somehow  with  the  posses- 
sioti  of  we.alth,  to  bo  rcg.arded  with  envy 
or  hatred  by  .all  who  were  not  privileged. 
In  fact,  the  model  gentleman  of  Athens 
was  a  mixture  of  ruffian  and  charlatan  ; 
the  better  ])art  of  his  char.aetcr  Avas  based 
on  his  self-respect,  .and  his  actions  subject 
to  this  reserve  were  devoted  to  self-indul 
geiice.  Again,  partly  from  its  intense 
vigor,  the  old  classical  life  was  unsympa 
thetic  and  hard  ;  it  built  no  hospitals  foi 
lepers  and  no  almshouses  for  its  poor  ;  it 
had  no  iesj)eet  for  Avc.akness  or  for  the 
fallen.  The  contrasts  of  mediaeval  charac¬ 
ter  in  this  respect  are  no  doubt  n'ore 
striking  on  paper  than  they  were  in  fact ; 
the  knight  was  not  alw.ays  or  often  Inie 
to  his  rules;  but  still  those  rules  existed, 
deriving  their  strength  from  the  first  facts 
of  his  tiiith,  and  ple.ading  against  him  be¬ 
fore  his  ovin  conseieMce  if  he  wantonly 
broke  through  them.  But,  .above  .all, 
sobriety  and  simplicity  of  tone,  an  ab.^enco 
of  all  self-seeking,  were  part  of  the  mediae¬ 
val  idea  of  a  gentleman.  The  modern 
tricks  of  veneer  .and  adverti.sement  were 
unknown  to  the  less  .scientific  vanity  of 
our  forefatluM'S.  The  diflerence  is  most* 
striking  in  literature.  Since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Rousseau’s  Memoirs,  a  depraved 
pa-ssion  for  self an.alysis  and  selfexposure 
would  seem  to  have  become  universal. 
Every  season  witnesses  the  appearance  of 
some  half  dozen  novels  in  which  the  most 
sacred  experiences  of  j»rivate  life  are  re¬ 
corded  with  scarcely  the  affectation  of 
disguise.  To  be  naked  and  not  :ishamed 
is  a  great  evil  in  itself;  but  this  jmblicity 
of  sentiment  has  led  further  to  the  dlsbt*- 
lief  in  its  existence  ;  and  because  j)as.sion 
h.as  been  travestied  on  the  stage,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  think  that  it  is  by  its  nature  theat¬ 
rical.  We  c.an  not  dissect  a  corpse  and 
believe  in  its  life.  Fortunately  for  media;- 
val  author.s,  their  genius  was  r.ather  con¬ 
structive  than  analytical  ;  they  did  not 
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care  for  the  intric^acics  of  sentiment,  and  preciated.  It  seems  simpler  to  view  it  as 
habit  and  a  manly  reserve  forbade  them  part  ofa  newly-developed  feeling  for  good, 
to  make  capital  of  their  old  emotions,  and  regard  for  ail  who  had  any  part  in 
Tlie  poet  sjK)ke  openly  of  his  love  as  the  humanity. 

knight  wore  his  lady’s  colors  upon  his  There  is  something  at  once  strange  and 
crest.  The  times  were  gross,  and  their  melancholy  in  the  sentiments  with  which 
literature  is  often  impure,  but  it  is  not  we,  who  are  gray  with  the  experience  of 
immoral  ;  it  does  not  debauch  the  soul,  four  additional  centuries,  look  back  upon 
The  shades  in  Uante’s  Inftrno  are  better  the  splendid  day-dreams  of  our  forefiithers. 
company  than  the  creations  of  Messrs.  It  is  no  question  of  a  sudden  enthusiasm, 
Balzac  and  Feydeau;  the  damned  spirits  like  that  which  accompanied  the  Crusades, 
have  not  lost  all  their  goodne.sg  ;  they  have  the  Renaissance,  or  the  French  Revolution, 
not  confounded  right  and  wrong ;  they  Men,  whose  intellects  we  can  not  affect  to 
are  not  casuists  against  God.  A  deep  despise,  regarded  the  future  of  the  world 
sense  of  sin  was  paralleled  In’  a  vivid  eon-  as  altogether  in  their  bwn  hands  for  good 
ception  of  the  unapproaehed  ideal.  The  or  bad.  They  were  not  hopeful,  rather 
knights  of  the  3/brte  (f*  Petrarch’s  they  doubted  the  issue,  and  expected  to 

Laura,  and  Dante’s  Beatrice,  have  a  cer-  see  the  .approaching  triumph  of  Antichrist, 
tain  8tatues(|ue  completeness  .at  once  from  Their  pages  bum  with  predictions  of  com- 
the  absence  of  petty  detail,  and  from  the  ing  doom.  But  they  never  questioned 
gre.atness  of  the  original  design.  To  the  jmwer  of  the  mind  to  distinguish  what 
match  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  characters  w.as  real  and  divine  in  the  crumbling  sys- 
.against  these,  woiild  be  to  place  the  pho-  terns  under  whose  shadow  they  dwelt, 
tograj)h  of  a  street-beggar  oy  the  side  of  and  they  therefore  looked  upon  .all  law  as 
th(i  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo.  matter  of  eternal  interest,  b.ased  upon 

The  .Middle  Ages,  then,  through  their  God’s  will,  taught  in  Scripture,  and  ap- 
manliness  and  their  artistic  sense  of  beau-  plicable  with  an  iniiuitc  elasticity  to  the 
ty,  were  idealist,  and  chiefly  rcg.arded  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  gre.ale8t  concerns 
better  side  of  life.  Probably  it  was  this  of  life.  They  punished  mercilessly  because 
feature  that  mainly  determined  the  higher  they  regarded  all  offences  as  crimes.  Yet 
position  of  women.  More  importance  has  the  mere  fact  that  they  believe*!  in  a  sys- 
l)een  .attached  to  this  than  it  deserves ;  tern  external  to  themselves,  saved  them 
apart  from  poetry  the  woman  of  the  thir-  from  the  austerity  of  tone  which  marked 
teenth  century  was  regarded  on  biblic.al  the  English  Puritans  of  a  laUw  date.  En- 
grounds  as  man’s  inferior,  .as  impure,  and  closed  by  what  seem  to  us  the  most  arbi- 
inheriting  a  curse  ;  practically  she  grew  trary  of  church  .and  state  politics,  directed 
up  without  cduc.ation,  was  married  with-  in  every  .action,  living  in  public,  they  were 
out  love,  .and  was  employed  chiefly  in  all  the  more  at  liberty  to  give  free  pl.ay  to 
household  drudgery.  Ag.ain,  the  steady  temperament  and  character  within  the 
praise  of  love  as  the  reward  of  success  .and  ordained  limits.  The  whole  constitution 
the  occupation  of  life,  in  literature  of  a  of  society  jiartook  of  the  universality  which 
widely  different  kind  from  the  Milesia  the  Church  represented  ;  within  its  narrow 
Crimina,  had  its  share  in  raising  women  limits  the  widest  differences  of  art  and 
to  the  dignity  of  companions.  Tlie  popu-  thought,  devotion  and  mirth,  found  a 
lar  explanations  of  this  change,  from  Ten-  home. 

tonic  reverence  for  women,  or  from  the  Our  object  has  been  to  prove  that  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  have  only  a  partial  Midtile  Ages  had  a  civilization  of  their 
truth.  In  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  that  own  ;  that  they  were  not  merely  a  chaotic 
the  German  tribes  have  ever  had  a  char-  period,  during  which  society  was  strug- 
acterislic  feeling  of  the  kind ;  they  did  gling  upw.ards  out  of  the  abyss,  and  “  paw- 
not  trade  in  dishonor,  like  the  Roman  ing  to  set  free  its  hinder  p.arts.”  But  the 
senators  whom  T.acitus  knew;  but  mere  fact  that  a  society  is  highly  organized 
throughout  history  their  favorite  types  of  does  not  of  course  imply  that  its  individual 
womaidiood  have  been  the  virago  like  members  have  attained  a  high  stage  of 
Brunhilda,  or  the  patient  slave  like  Gri-  development,  or  th.at  the  masses  are  hap- 
8eld:i.  The  cultus  of  the  Virgin  is  at  py.  There  was  probably  nothing  in  those 
lea.st  as  much  a  consequence  as  a  c.au8e ;  times  which  ordin.ary  men  and  women  of 
it  served  to  excuse  a  feeling  which  the  the  present  day  need  regret.  The  chances 
coarse  monastic  contcmi»t  for  the  sex  de-  of  life  were  more  uncertain  •  food  and 
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clothing  scarcer  than  now ;  disease  preva-  ■ 
lent  in  its  most  loathsome  forms  ;  and  the 
.modem  conception  of  comfort  yet  un¬ 
created.  The  externals  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  church  system  concealed  every  shape 
of  sin  ;  the  grosser  vices  of  the  flesh  pre¬ 
vailed  in  forms  which  no  modem  history 
can  record  ;  murder  and  rapine  coiitended 
with  law  for  victory  ;  and  perjury  was  the 
great  weapon  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  Our  own  vices  are  undoubtedly 
more  decorous  and  less  violent.  Yet 
these  centuries  were  not  altogether  mise¬ 
rable  in  'their  own  account ;  population 
did  not  die  out  as  in  the  decline  of  the 
Uornan  and  Sj)anish  empires;  men  lived, 
and  were  glad  to  live.  It  seems  as  if  by 
a  subtle  forethought  of  nature  the  very 
evils  of  this  period  brought  with  them  a 
certain  compensation,  so  that  vigor  and 
decision  of  character  were  brought  out  by 
the  pitiless  training  of  necessity.  More¬ 
over,  the  very  fact  that  ranks  were  unal¬ 
terably  distinct  promoted  their  inter- 
course  ;  down  to  a  late  period  the  lord  and 
his  household  dined  at  the  same  table ; 
and  the  peasant  who  could  never  be 
knighted  might  yet  rise,  like  Breakspear, 
to  be  pope.  Taking  all  this  into  account, 
considering  the  manifold  influences  of  the 
Church,  and  the  diversity  of  occupations 
which  were  thrust  upon  every  man,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  people 
generally  were  better  educated  than  they 


are  now,  and  that  fearless  original  charac¬ 
ter  was  more  commonly  to  be  met  with. 
That  dead  level  of  opinion  which  news¬ 
papers  and  railways  create,  the  rigid  con¬ 
ventions  of  modem  society,  and  the  alv 
ject  cowardice  that  submits  to  them, 
were  comparatively  unknown  in  the  old 
times ;  the  men  were  less  patient  of  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  forces  acting  ujion  them  were 
weaker  in  degree.  It  has  been  reserved 
to  our  own  days  to  preach  up  the  fear  of 
men  as  the  law  of  life;  to  believe  that 
success  can  make  a  hero,  <an*l  public 
opinion  a  truth  ;  to  calculate  what  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  earth  will  not  disqualify  for 
heaven.  It  is  true  that  we  in  England 
have  not  yet  sunk  to  the  ideal  of  Neajxili- 
tan  sovereignty,  which  desires  to  see  its 
subjects  “  little  asses  and  little  saints.” 
Our  struggle  for  existence  requires  that 
we  should  breed  engineers,  and  chemists, 
and  navigators,  and  factory  operatives. 
To  have  all  these,  and  to  make  them  w'ork 
w'ith  the  smallest  possible  waste,  is  mo¬ 
dem  j)rogress.  W e  have  reached  a  Pis- 
gah  from  which  we  can  look  back  on  the 
desert  in  which  our  fathei's  wandered — on 
the  abstract  thought  of  Athens,  the  faith 
of  (lalilee,  and  the  chivalry  that  saved 
Europe  from  the  Mussulman.  Instead  of 
Plato  and  his  Ilejmblic,  we  have  Prince 
Albert  and  the  Exhibition ;  instead  of 
Charlemagne,  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  in 
l)lace  of  St.  Paul,  ]Mr.  Spurgeon. 


Prom  the  North  Brltlih  aerieir. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  GALILEO.* 


But  we  go  much  further.  Tlie  decree 
of  1633  inflicted  no  greater  punishment 
than  was  threatened  in  the  decree  of 
1015,  and  we  do  not  scruple  to  ascribe 
this  lenity  to  the  affection  which  Urban  is 
known  to  have  entertained  for  Galileo, 
The  threat  of  imprisonment  was  directed 
against  the  simple  teaching  of  the  hereti¬ 
cal  truths;  but  Galileo  did  much  more. 
He  broke  a  solemn  promise,  made  before 
witnesses,  that  he  would  not  in  any  way 

*  Cuncludcd  from  page  209. 


teach  them  ;  and  he  taught  them  in  every 
possible  way,  and  under  circumstances 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  greatly 
exaggerated  the  offence,  and  involved  his 
friends  in  the  same  condemnation.  We 
must  exonerate,  therefore.  Pope  Urban 
Vlll.  from  the  heavy  crime  with  which 
INI.  Biot  has  accused  him,  of  having  been 
influenced  by  the  most  unchristian  of  all 
motives  in  procuring  the  condemnation 
atid  imprisonment  of  his  friend.  At  this 
stage  of  our  history,  consequently,  we 
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may  asseit  that  M.  Biot  has  signally  failed 
in  giving  even  a  show  of  probability  to 
the  strange  thesis  which  he  learned  in  the 
Vatican.  There  is  not  one  fact  to  support 
it,  excepting  his  incorrect  account  of  the 
proceedings  and  decree  of  1615,  which, 
had  it  been  given  by  any  other  person 
than  M.  Biot,  we  should  have  regarded  as 
a  weak  invention  of  the  enemies  both  of 
Urban  and  Galileo. 

During  the  rest  of  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  V.,  and  that  of  his  successor  Gregory 
XV.,  a  j)eriod  of  eight  years,  Galileo  con¬ 
tinued  to  carry  on  his  studies,  unmolested 
by  the  Church,  because  restrained  by  its 
decision  from  obtruding  his  opinions  on 
the  public.  His  health  had  given  away 
in  1018,  that  interesting  year  in  which 
three  comets  visited  our  system ;  and 
though  he  was  not  able  to  observe  them 
with  his  telescope,  ho  yet  contrived  to  in¬ 
volve  himself  in  the  controversies  to 
which  they  g.ave  rise.  In  1623  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  celebrated  work,  entitlecl  II 
Saggiatore  or  The  Assayer^  in  reply  to 
The  Astronomical  and  Philosophical 
Balance,  a  book  in  which  a  learned  Jesuit, 
Oratio  Grassi,  under  the  name  of  Lotario 
Sarsi,  attacked  Guiducci’s  Discourse  on 
Comets,  which  was  8U|)posed  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  Galileo,  in  whicli  the  author  main¬ 
tained  the  erroneous  doctrine  that  comets 
are  nothiiig  more  than  meteoric  bodies, 
like  halos  and  rainbows. 

In  the  .same  ye.ar,  1623,  Cardinal  IMaf- 
feo  Barberini,  the  particular  friend  of 
Galileo,  succeeded  to  the  pontificate  un¬ 
der  the  name  ofUrb.au  VIII.  This  event 
was  hailed  by  G.alileo  and  his  friends  as 
favorable  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  Galileo  himself  regarded  it  with  joy, 
and  even  exultation.  Maffeo  was  one  of 
the  few  cardinals  who  h.ad  opposed  the 
inquisitorial  decree  of  1615.  lie  had 
shown  to  Galileo  the  Avarmest  affection. 
He  h.ad  received  him  at  his  table,  and,  on 
the  28th  August,  1620,  had  even  address¬ 
ed  to  him  a  flattering  let'ter,  accompanied 
Avith  a  set  of  A’erses  in  honor  of  his  astro¬ 
nomical  discoveries.  The  friends  of  Gali¬ 
leo,  too,  as  Aveil  as  himself,  shared  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  cardinal.  He 
was  on  intimate  terms  AA’ith  Prince  Cesi, 
the  founder  of  the  Lyncman  Academy, 
and  had  been  connected  Aviih  that  cele¬ 
brated  and  liberal  body.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  of  vast  importance  to  secure  to  Gali¬ 
leo  the  patronage  of  the  new  pope  ;  and 
seeing  that  Paul  HI.  had  a  century  before 
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patronized  Copeniicus,  and  accepted  of 
the  dedication  of  his  great  work,  it  Avas 
not  unreasonable  to  expect,  in  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  age,  that  another  pontiff  might 
display  the  same  love  of  science. 

Although  Galileo  had  not  been  able  for 
some  years  to  travel,  excepting  in  a  litter, 
yet  he  Avas  urged  by  Prince  Cesi  and  his 
other  friends  to  repair  to  Rome  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  pope  on  his  elevation  to  the 
throne.  Galileo  accordingly  set  out  upon 
his  journey,  and,  after  visiting  Prince 
Cesi  at  Acqua  Sparta,  he  arrived  in  Romo 
in  the  spring  of  1624.  The  reception  ho 
experienced  from  the  pope  was  of  the 
most  flattering  des(u-iption.  In  a  letter, 
dated  June  8,  1624,  he  tells  his  friend 
that  Urban  received  lum  Avith  every  mark 
of  kindness.  “  I  liaA’e  had  six  audiences,” 
he  says,  “  Avilh  the  i)oj)e,  in  each  of  Avhich 
I  have  had  long  discussions  Avith  him. 
He  has  presented  me  Avith  a  fine  painting, 
tAvo  medals,  one  of  silver,  and  tlie  other 
of  gold,  Avith  a  large  quantity  of  Agnus 
Pei."  These  discussions,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  denunciation  of  the  Coperni- 
can  sytem,  and  Galileo’s  j)rohibition  to 
teach  it ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  the 
court  of  Romo  Avas  not  disposed  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  decision,  and  that  men  of  mode¬ 
rate  views  wore  of  opinion  that  the  facts 
of  astronomy  ought  not  to  be  jthiced  even 
in  apparent  opj)osition  to  the  expressions 
of  Scripture.  “  With  regard  to  decid¬ 
ing,”  he  adds,  “on  Avhat  side  the  truth 
lies.  Father  Mostro  (le  Pere  Prodige, 
Father  Riccardi,  so  called,  from  his  pro¬ 
digious  eloquence,  about  Avhom  we  shall 
hear  farther)  adheres  neither  to  the  Co- 
peniican  nor  the  Ptolemaic  system,  but 
satisfies  himself  Avith  a  system  of  his  OAvn, 
which  is  a  very  convenient  one.  It  is, 
that  angels,  Avho  trouble  nobody,  move 
the  stars  as  they  like,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  further  to  see  in  them.” 

In  addition  to  this  generous  reception, 
the  pope  promised  Galileo  a  pension  for 
his  sou  Vincenzo ;  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  interests  in  Tu8c.any,  he  Avrote  a 
letter  to  Ferdinand,  the  neAV  Grand  Duke, 
recommending  him  to  his  special  patron¬ 
age.  “For  Ave  find  in  him,”  he  sjiys, 
“not  only  literary  distinction,  but  the 
love  of  piety ;  and  he  is  strong  in  those 
qualities  by  Avhich  pontifical  goo<l-will  is 

obtained . We  h.ave  lovingly 

embraced  him,  nor  can  we  suffer  him  to 
return  to  the  country  Avhithcr  your  libe¬ 
rality  recalls  him,  without  an  ample  pro 
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vision  of  pontifical  love.  And  that  you  j 
may  know  how  dear  he  is  to  us,  we  have  | 
willed  to  give  him  this  honorable  testi-  j 
monial  of  piety  and  virtue.  And  we  fur- 1 
ther  signify,  that  every  benefit  which  you  | 
shall  confer  upon  him,  imitating  or  even 
surpassing  your  father’s  liberality,  will  1 
conduce  to  our  gratification.” 

To  these  .acts  of  kindness  the  pope  ; 
.added  others  no  less  gratifying  to  Galileo,  j 
A  few  years  after  his  visit  to  Rome,  he  ! 
I’cceived  from  liis  holiness  a  pension  of  j 
an  hundred  crowns;  and,  what  was  pe- j 
culiarly  accept.able  to  Galileo  and  his ' 
friends,  the  Abbe  Castelli,  to  whom  ho  j 
had  addressed  the  letter  th.at  was  pro-  j 
nounced  heretic.al  by  the  inquisition,  w.as  ; 
appointed  mathematician  to  the  pope. 

Thus  generously  treated  by  Urban,  Ga¬ 
lileo  might  h.ave  spent  the  rest  of  his  d.ays 
in  the  calm  pursuit  of  science,  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  high  reputation,  and  in 
the  free  communication  of  his  discoveries 
to  the  world.  He  was  prohibited  only 
from  te:vching  a  doctrine  which  he  had 
already  amply  taught.  Ills  views  were 
committed  to  imperishable  records,  and  ; 
there  w.as  no  risk  that  the  true' system  of  I 
the  universe  would  be  superseded  by  an  j 
astronomy  that  was  filse.  He  might! 
have  allowed  the  priest  to  denounce  what 
was  true,  as  long  as  he  could  not  establish 
what  w.as  erroneous,  (ialileo,  however, 
did  not  thus  re.ason.  l 


“  .Mthough,”  as  Sir  David  Brewster  remarks,* 
“  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  prasp  of 
the  inquisition,  lie  w.as  never  sufficiently  sen.-i- 
hle  (»f  the  lenity  which  he  cxjierienced.  When 
he  left  Rome  in  161f>,  under  the  solemn  pledge 
of  never  teaching  the  obnoxious  doctrine,  it 
w’.is  with  an  hostility  against  the  Church,  sup¬ 
pressed  but  deeply  cherished;  and  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  propagate  the  heresy  seems  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  vow  by  which  he  renounceii  it. 
Di  the  year  1018,  when  he  communicated  his 
theory  of  the  tides  to  the  Archduke  I.eopold,  he 
alludes  in  the  most  sarcastic  manner  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Church.  The  same  hostile  tone 
more  or  less  pervaded  all  his  writings,  and, 
while  he  labored  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  his  sa¬ 
tire,  he  cndeavorcsl  to  guard  him.self  against  its 
effects  by  an  affection  of  the  humblest  deference 
to  the  decisions  of  theology.  Had  Galileo  stood 
alone,  his  devotion  to  .science  might  have  with¬ 
drawn  him  from  .so  hopeless  a  conte.st ;  but  he 
was  spurred  on  by  the  violence  of  a  party.  The 
Lynciean  Academy  never  scrupled  to  summon 
him  from  his  researches.  They  placed  him  in 
the  firlorn  hope  of  their  combat,  and  he  at  last 
fell  a  victim  to  the  rashness  of  his  adventure. 
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“  But,  whatever  allowance  we  may  make  for 
the  ardor  of  Galileo'ajemper  and  the  peculiari¬ 
ty  of  his  position,  and  however  we  may  justify 
and  even  applaud  his  past  conduct,  his  visit  tri 
Urban  VIII.  in  1820  placed  him  in  a  new  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Church,  which  demanded,  on  his 
part,  a  new  and  corresponding  demeanor.  The 
noble  and  generous  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  Urban,  ami  the  liberal  declaration  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Ilohinzollern  on  the  subject  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  should  have  been  regarded  as  ex- 
jiressions  of  regret  for  the  past,  and  offers  of 
conciliation  for  the  future.  Thus  honored  by 
the  head  of  the  Church,  and  befriended  by  its 
dignitaries,  Galileo  must  have  felt  himself  se¬ 
cure  against  the  indignities  of  its  lesser  func¬ 
tionaries,  and  in  the  posse.ssion  of  the  fullest  li¬ 
cense  to  prosecute  his  researches  and  publish 
his  discoveries,  provided  he  avoided  that  dogma 
of  the  Church,  which  even  in  the  present  d.ay  it 
has  not  ventured  to  revoke.*  But  Galileo  w.as 
bound  to  the  Roman  hierarchy  by  even  stronger 
ties.  His  son  and  himself  were  pensioners  of 
the  Church,  and,  having  accepted  of  its  alms, 
they  owed  to  it  at  least  a  decent  and  respectful 
allegiance.  The  pension  thus  given  by  Urban 
was  not  a  remuneration  which  sovereigns  some¬ 
times  award  to  the  services  of  their  subjects. 
Galileo  was  a  foreigner  at  Rome.  The  sover- 
reign  of  the  Papal  States  owed  him  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  hence  we  must  regard  the  pension  of 
Galileo  as  a  donation  from  the  Roman  Pontiff 
to  science  itself,  and  as  a  declaration  to  th  i 
Christian  world,  that  religion  was  not  jealous 
of  philosophy,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
w.as  willing  to  respect  and  foster  even  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  its  enemies.” 

Xotwithstanding  tliose  acts  of  kinilnoss 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  otlicr  the  <•!>- 
vious  danger  of  expo.siiig  himself  to  the 
tturible  power  of  the  ihquisii.ion,  lie  re¬ 
solved  to  publish  .1  work  in  order  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  trutlis  of  the  Copernican 
system  ;  but  in  pl.ace  of  doing  this  openly 
and  boKlly,  he  discussed  tlie  subject  in  a 
dialogue  b(‘twcen  tliree  spetikers,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Church.  The  work  was  completed  in 
1030,  with  the  title  of  “  Thf  of 

the  WorliJ  of  Galileo  Galilei,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
which,  in  four  dialogues  concerning  tlie 
two  principal  systems  of  the  world — tlie 
Ptolem.aic  and  the  Copernican — he  dis¬ 
cusses  indeterminately  and  firmly  tlie  ar¬ 
gument  on  both  sides.”  It  is  dedicated 
to  his  patron,  Fcrdin.and,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  “  Address 
to  the  Prudent  Reader,”  which  is  itself 


•  Though  this  dogma  was  never  really  revoked, 
yet,  about  a  century  later,  Benedict  XIV.  erased  it 
from  the  Registers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  In¬ 
dex. 
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any  thing  but  prudent.  lie  refers  to  the  j 
tlecree  of  the  inquisition  in  the  most  in¬ 
sulting  and  ironical  language.  By  insinu¬ 
ations  a.scribed  to  others,  he  attributes 
the  decree  to  ignorance  and  to  jxassion ;  1 
anil  he  pretends  to  demonstrate  the  Co-  j 
])ernicaii  system  purely  as  a  mathematicjil 
iiypothesis,  and  not  as  an  opinion  abso¬ 
lutely  more  sound  than  that  of  Ptolemy. ; 
Of  the  three  persons  by  whom  the  dia¬ 
logue  is  carried  on,  Salviati  is  the  true 
])hilosophcr,  and  principal  speaker  in  the 
dblogue.  Sagredo,  the  name  of  another 
friend  of  the  author,  j>ropose8  doubts,  I 
suggests  difficulties,  and  enlivens  with  his  I 
wit  the  gravity  of  the  dialogue.  Simpli- 
cio,  a  staunch  Perijiatetic,  and  follower 
of  Ptolemy,  modestly  pleatls  the  cause  of  | 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  but  is  baffled  on 
(ivery  point  by  the  philosophy  and  wit  of  ; 
his  friends.  ! 

When  tills  remarkable  work  was  finish- 
(id,  (ialiteo  ex|)erienced  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  license  to  print  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  its  author,  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace,  Father  Nicolo  Rie- 1 
eardi,  a  Dominici.an,  and  censor  of  new 
publications,  had  been  his  pupil.  G.alileo, 
therefore,  applied  to  him  for  the  requisite 
license ;  but  learning  that  attempts  had 
lieeii  made  to  frustrate  his  wishes,  he  set 
off  for  Rome,  and  submitted  his  inanu- 
M?ript  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  censor,  who 
was,  from  m.any  causes,  anxious  to  oblige 
him.  Ricardi  suggested  several  altera¬ 
tions,  .and  returned  the  manuscrifit  with  a 
written  approbation  to  jirint  it,  provided 
the  alterations  were  made.  The  impri¬ 
matur  thus  obtained  being  good  only  for 
Rome,  Galileo  intended  to  have  had  it 
printed  there,  under  the  care  of  Prince 
(\‘si.  The  death,  however,  of  this  emi¬ 
nent  individual  in  August,  1630,  prevented 
this  from  being  done,  and  compelled  Gali¬ 
leo  to  have  it  printed  at  Florence.  On 
ai»plying  to  Riccardi  for  permis.sion,  he  | 
demanded  another  sight  of  the  manuscript, 
and  after  inspecting  the  beginning  and 
end  of  it.  he  authorized  it  to  be  printed 
wherever  Galileo  chose,  on  the  condition 
that  it  bore  the  license  of  the  Inquisitor- 
General  of  Florence,  and  some  others. 
With  those  licenses,  the  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Florence  in  the  first  week  of 
.lanuary,  1633.  Copies  of  it  were  imme¬ 
diately  presented  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
various  jxjrsons  at  Florence,  and  to  the 
author’s  distinguished  friends  both  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere.  From  mathemati- 
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'  cians  and  astronomers  it  received  the 
highest  praise ;  but  at  Rome,  to  which 
thirty  copies  had  been  sent,  it  raised  an 
ecclesiasticid  hurricane  Mhich  nothing 
could  assuage.  The  inquisition  prohibited 
the  circulation  of  the  copies ;  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  sale  of  the 
work  would  be  prohibited,  and  its  author 
punished.  Alarmed  at  this  unexjiectcd* 
storm,  Galileo  implored  the  protection  of 
Ferdinand,  who,  through  his  secretary, 
Cioli,  and  Niccolini,  the  Tuscan  nmbns.sa- 
dor  at  Rome,  exerted  himself  in  favor  of 
his  mathematician.  The  letters  which 
jiassed  on  this  occasion  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  thirty-four  in  numbor,*  contain 
the  jtrivate  history  of  this  remarkable  ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  it  is  from  them  chiefly  that 
•M.  Biot  finds  arguments  in  favor  of  his 
speculation. 

On  the  27th  August,  1632,  Xiccoli  ap¬ 
plied  to  Cardinal  Barberino,  the  poiie’s 
nephew,  for  |H‘rmission  to  ])ublish  the  l)ia- 
logues,  as  they  had  been  already  jtrinted 
with  the  approbation  of  the  authorities ; 
but  the  only  answer  was,  that  he  would 
communicate  the  request  to  the  Holy 
Father.  On  the  5th  September  the  jK»pe 
entered  during  the  conference.  “  He 
wa-V’  says  Niccolini,  “  in  a  great  rage, 
and  said  to  me  in  an  off-hand  manner, 

‘  Your  Galileo  has  again  entered  where  he 
ought  not,  into  questions  the  most  grave 
and  piM'ilons  that  can  be  raised  in  these 
days.’  ”  After  complaining  that  he  had 
Iwen  deceived  by  Galileo  and  C'ianqmli, 
in  obtaining  the  imprimatur  of  the  autho¬ 
rities,  Niccolini  asked  for  permission  to 
Galileo  to  justify  himself  before  the  Holy 
Office.  The  pope  replied  that  the  Holy 
Office  in  these  matters  only  censured,  and 
demanded  a  retraction.  Niccolini  answer¬ 
ed  that  it  would  bo  ])roper  to  acquaint 
Galilw  M’ith  the  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  to  mention  the  jioints  that  displeased 
the  Holy  Office.  “The  Holy  Office,”  re¬ 
plied  the  jiope  violently :  “  I  h.ave  .already 
told  you,  never  proceeds  in  this  manner, 
•and  never  gives  .advice.  It  is  not  its 
practice,  and,  beside.s,  Galileo  knows  very 
well  in  what  these  difficulties  consist,  if  he 
wishes  to  know  them  /  because  we  have 
often  discussed  thetn  with  him,  and  he 
has  learned  them  from  our  own  mouthy 
In  continuing  the  discussion,  the  pope  is 
led  to  say,  “  that  he  had  treated  Galileo 


•  These  letters  occupy  the  appendix  to  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  .works  of  Galileo,  already  referred  to. 
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better  th.in  G.ilileo  treated  him;”  and 
after  aiiotlicr  interview,  Xiccolini  says 
that  the  pope  “  obstin.ately  declares  that 
tile  atfair  is  without  reme<ly,  especially 
when  he  is  contradicte<l  or  threatened,  in 
which  case  he  is  carried  away  to  say  hard 
things,  without  respect  for  any  body.” 

That  the  pope  showed  much  violence 
during  the  interview  can  not  be  denied  ; 
Init  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
cruel  necessity  wliich  (Jalileo  had  now 
laid  upon  him,  to  ])unish  one  wlio  had 
been  his  friend,  and  thus  to  ai»pear  to  the 
world  as  the  enemy  of  astronomical  truth, 
'fhere  is  no  j)r(H>f  whatever,  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  bring  the  matter  ]*efore  tlie  In- 
ipiisition  was  jwompted  by  any  vindictive 
feeling,  and  lluit  Galil(H>  had  given  him 
any  other  grounds  of  offence  than  one  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  armthor  not  easily 
forgiven — that  he  had  become  insensible 
of  his  obligation  to  him,  and  had  broken 
the  solemn  pledge  which  he  had  made  to 
the  Commissary  of  the  Holy  Office 

In  order  to  convict  the  ]»o[>e  of  being 
influenced  by  jwrsonal  feelings,  M.  Hiot 
proceeds  to  investigittc  the  charge  against 
Galileo,  ami  one  which  no  frieml  of  the 
philosopher  could  It.ave  nashly  made — that 
111  the  person  of  Simpltcio  he  had  ridiculed 
and  refuted  tlio  very  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  Urban 
had  used  in  their  priv.ate  discussion  of  the 
subject.  “  Strictly  speaking,”  s.ays  Hiot, 
“the  reproduction  of  thc'e  might  have 
b(*en  interpreted  and  excused  ns  necessary 
to  the  subject ;  but  (i.alilco  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune,  or  the  malice,  to  attach  to  it  a 
trait  which  too  clearly  revealed  its  origin,  j 
We  find  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  of 
the  Dialogues,  in  the  last  argument  used 
against  the  speakers,  to  dispense  with  ac¬ 
cepting  their  conclusion  as  true,  though 
they  might  seem  to  him  probable,  the 
following  remarks;  ‘This  argument,  after  ! 
which  we  may  take  matters  quietly,  I 
learned,  said  Siniplicio,  from  a  person  ! 
t'ery  learned  and  very  eminent.  It  is, 
that  (fod,  in  his  omnipotence  and  infinite 
wisdom,  may  confer  on  the  clement  of 
water  the  motion  of  the  tides  which  you  ; 
see,  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  incom-  i 
prehensible  to  our  intelligence,  as  you 
will  no  doubt  grant,  jknd,  this  bqing  the  , 
case,  1  immediately  conclude  from  it,  that  ! 
it  would  be  the  height  of  .audacity  in  any  I 
one  to  limit  and  restrict  the  Divine  power 
and  wisdom  to  any  particular  fantasy  of 
his  own  invention.’  The  person  very 


learned  and  venj  eminentf  continues 
Biot,  “  from  whom  the  good  Simplicio 
says  that  he  learned  this  decisive  .argu¬ 
ment,  could  not  be  much  flattered  by  the 
cit.ation.  Though  (iaiileo  was  naturally 
averse  to  connect  the  pope  with  the  per¬ 
sonage  of  Simplicio,  yet  the  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  application  is  confirmed  by 
his  contemporaries,  who  were  in  a  position 
to  know  the  events  of  their  day ;  and  wo 
shall  presently  find  the  manifest  proof  of 
this  too  direct  .allusion.” 

After  Xiccolini  hud  attempted  in  vain 
to  soothe  the  jiope  .and  the  cardinals,  the 
Inquisitor  of  Florence,  on  the  30th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1033,  cited  Galileo,  in  the  presence 
i  of  witnesses,  to  repair  immediately  to 
:  Koine,  and  present  himself  to  the  Com¬ 
missary  of  the  Holy  Office.  Terrified  by 
this  summ.ary  command,  (iaiileo  used 
every  means  he  could  devise  to  have  the 
journey  dehayesl.  He  pleaded  his- three¬ 
score  and  ten  years,  and  his  ill  health. 
He  jiroduced,  loo,  a  medical  certificate; 
but  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  affectionate  importuni- 
I  ties  of  Xiccolini  that  some  delay  was  con- 
ceiled  to  him. 

‘‘  I  have  represented,”  says  Niccolini,  ”  his 
ago  of  seventy  years,  his  ill  health,  the  danger  t|^ 
his  life  of  quitting  his  small  chamber,  and  tho' 
'  ]>ainful  quarantine  he  must  perform,  (on  account 
of  the  plague  at  Florence;)  but  as  these  per¬ 
sonages  (the  cardinals)  listen  and  give  no 
answer  (having  their  tongue  tied  by  the  Holy 
Office),  I  liavc  discussed  the  matter  this  morning 
with  the  pope,  and  after  having  assured  him 
that  Oalileo  was  ready  to  obey,  and  do  every 
thing  that  he  was  coumianded,  I  explained  to 
him,  at  great  length,  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  in  order  to  excite  his  compassion  for 
this  poor  old  man,  for  whom  I  entertain  so 
much  affection  and  respect.  I  asked  his  Holi¬ 
ness  if  he  had  seen  the  suppliant  letter  which 
he  hail  addressed  to  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal 
I’arberino.  He  told  me  he  had  read  it,  but  that 
he  could  not  ilispense  with  his  coming  to  Rome. 

I  replied  that,  considering  his  age,  his  Holiness 
would  run  the  risk  of  not  trying  him  cither  at 
Rome  or  Florence ;  because  that,  after  suffering 
so  much  fatigue  and  anguish  of  mind,  I  believe 
1  might  assure  him  that  he  would  die  on  the 
road.  ‘Very  well,’  said  he,  ‘let  him  come 
slowly,  plan  piano,  in  a  litter,  and  quite  at  his 
ease.  Rut  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  be 
examined  in  person,  and  may  God  forgive  him 
for  h.aving  got  into  such  difficulties,  after  I, 
when  cardinal,  had  on  a  former  occasion  exti  i- 
cated  him.’  ” 

After  new  attempts  to  mollify  the 
Papal  .authorities,  Xiccolini,  on  the  4th 
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December,  informs  the  Tuscan  Court  tliat ' 
Galileo  must  decide  upon  coming  to 
Home,  and  remain  in  quarantine  in  some 
])art  of  the  territory  of  Sienna  at  least 
twenty  days  ;  because  this  ready  obedi¬ 
ence  will  be  of  great  use  to  him.  As  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  were 
proceeding  with  much  secrecy,  and  threat¬ 
ening  with  the  severest  censures  every 
|>erson  that  opened  his  month,  Niccoliui 
could  not  say  where  Galileo  was  to  reside, ! 
but  he  must  in  tlie  first  instance  come  to  I 
him.  Galileo  having  still  remained  at ' 
Arcetri,  Niccolini  wrote  again  on  the  26th  ! 
December  and  again  on  the  15th  January, } 
1033,  to  hasten  his  departure,  lest  the  | 
inquisition  should  take  some  step  against 
him  of  extreme  violence.  With  this  sum¬ 
mary  invitation  Galileo  instantly  complied, 
and  on  the  13th  February,  1633,hc  arrived 
at  the  house  of  the  ambassador.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  presented  to  the 
Assessor,  and  to  the  Father  Commissary 
of  the  Holy  Office  ;  and  Cartlinal  Barberino 
granted  the  request  of  Niccolini,  that 
(ialileo  should  rem.ain  in  liLs  house,  with¬ 
out  quitting  it  or  seeing  any  of  his  fiiends. 
Monsignore  Serristori,  one  of  the  counsel 
of  the  inquisition,  visited  him  twice,  in 
order,  probably,  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  line  of  his  defence,  and  in  what  I 
way  they  onglit  to  proceed  against  him.  ' 
Under  these  circumstances,  Niccolini  re¬ 
commended  entire  obedience  and  submis¬ 
sion,  as  the  only  way  of  suhdumg  Oie  ir¬ 
ritation  of  the  person  who  teas  so  violently 
excited,  and  who  treated  the  offence  as  if 
it  were  his  own  concern. 

In  replying  to  Niccolini’s  letter  of  the 
27th  February,  annotmeing  the  arrival 
of  Galileo,  and  his  entire  submission  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  |X)pe  re¬ 
marks,  “  that  (out  of  respect  to  the  Gr.and 
Duke)  he  has  treated  Galileo  with  unusual 
gentleness  and  clemency,  in  permitting 
him  to  rem.ain  at  the  embassy  instead  of 
transferring  him  to  the  inqiiisition,  as  an 
exemption  tvas  not  granted  even  to  j 
princes,  one  of  whom,  of  the  house  of  I 
Gonzaga,  was  brought  to  Homo  by  a  I 
guard  of  the  inquisition,  and  taken  to  the  j 
Chateau,  where  he  was  long  detained,  till 
his  trial  was  over.” 

On  the  13th  March  Niccolini  visited  the 
pope,  under  the  pretence  of  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness,  but  in  reality  to  liustcn 
the  trial  of  Galileo.  The  pope  repeated 
his  former  declaration,  that  he  could  not 
do  less  than  examine  him  at  the  inquisi¬ 


tion,  and  begged  “  that  Gml  would  for 
give  him  (Galileo)  for  entering  upon  a 
subject  where  new  doctiino  and  Holy 
Scripture  were  concerned,  as  it  was  al¬ 
ways  better  to  follow  the  common  doc¬ 
trine.  May  God  also  aid  Ciampoli  for 
those  new  opinions;  because  he  has  a 
taste  for  them,  and  show's  an  inclination 
for  the  new  philosophy.  Signor  Galileo 
has  been  my  friend.  We  have  several 
times  conversed  familiarly  together,  and 
ate  at  the  same  table.  I  am  sorry  to  give 
him  pain  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  and 
religion.”  Niccolini  protested  that  Gali¬ 
leo  would  give  every  satisfaction,  with 
the  respect  which  was  duo  to  the  Holy 
Office.  “To  what !”  replied  Urban.  “  He 
will  be  examined  at  his  time.  But  there 
is  an  argument  which  ho  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents  have  never  beeu  able  to  aqswer.  It 
is,  that  God  is  omnipotent  /  and  if  He  is 
omnipotent,  why  shoidd  we  imjiose  vpon 
Him  necessities 

“  Now,”  says  31.  Biot,  “  this  is  precise¬ 
ly  the  peremptory  and  irrefutable  argu¬ 
ment  w'hich  the  Simplicio  of  the  Dialogues 
pretends  to  have  learnt  froma  very  learned 
and  very  eminent  person,  which  could  bo 
no  other  than  Urban  VHI.”  Niccolini, 
without  identifying  these  two  personages, 
tried  to  excuse  Galileo ;  upon  which  the 
l>opc,  getting  warm,  replied,  “  We  must 
not  impose  necessities  upon  God.""  Seeing 
that  he  was  irritated,  Niccolini  solicited 
his  permission  that  Galileo  should  not 
leave  the  embassy.  To  which  the  pope 
made  answer,  that  he  would  make  them 
assign  him  certain  special  apartments, 
which  were  the  best  and  the  most  commo¬ 
dious  in  the  Holy  Offee. 

When  the  Grand  Duke  had  learnt  the 
names  of  ten  of  the  cardinals  who  were 
to  try  Galileo,  he  wrote  to  each  of  them 
and  recommended  Galileo  to  their  indul¬ 
gence  ;  but  the  answers  which  he  received 
were,  :is  might  have  been  expected,  vague 
and  unsatistUctory.  The  day  of  the  trial 
at  hist  approached,  and,  in  spite  of  Nicco¬ 
lini’s  intercession,  it  was  resolved  that 
Galileo  should  remain  in  the  aj>artments 
assigned  to  him  till  the  conclusion  of  his 
trial,  but  that  he  should  have  a  servant  to 
attend  him,  and  every  necessary  conveni¬ 
ence. 

On  tbe  morning  of  the  1201  April, 
Galileo  was  taken  to  the  Commissary  of 
the  Holy  Oflice,  by  whom  he  was  received 
in  the  kindest  manner.  It  had  always 
been  the  practice  to  place  the  acoiised. 
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wliether  bishops,  prelates,  or  titled  per¬ 
sons,  in  the  ciiateau,  or  in  the  palace  of 
tlie  inquisition,  and  to  keep  them  loeke<l 
up  witli  the  greatest  rigor ;  but  Galileo 
was  |»ennitted  to  have  three  apartments 
in  the  house  of  the  Fiscal.  His  servant 
was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  palace ;  he  had 
full  liberty  to  walk  within  its  precincts, 
and  his  food  was  carried  to  him  from  the 
house  of  the  ambassador.  At  this  lime 
Galileo  enjoyed  good  he.alth,  but  on  the 
‘33d  of  April  lie  was  attacked  with  severe 
]>ains  in  Ids  thigh,  and  w’as  confined  to 
be<l,  when  he  was  visited  both  by  the 
Fiscal  and  Commissary  of  the  Holy  Ofiice, 
who  encouraged  him  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  promised  to  liberate  him  as  soon  as  he  j 
was  able  to  quit  his  bed.  He  was  accord-  j 
ingly  sent  back  to  the  embassy  on  the  30lh 
April,  in  better  health  than  before.  From 
these  details  M,  Biot  justly  concludes, 
that  during  his  first  detention,  which  last¬ 
ed  nineteen  days,  from  the  12th  to  the 
30th  .\pril  1633,  ho  could  not  have  been 
put  to  the  torture.* 

In  consequence  of  these  delays,  Andrea 
(Moll,  the  administrator  of  the  Grand 
Duke’s  finances,  reminds  Niccolini  that 
when  he  authorized  him  to  receive  (ialileo  j 
at  the  embassy,  he  had  mentioned  a  month  | 
as  the  limit  of  the  term,  as  also  that  his 
expenses  should  be  paid  by  himself.  To  J 
this  Niccolini  replied,  that  ho  could  not 
speak  on  such  a  subject  to  (lalileo  while 
he  w.as  his  guest,  and  that  he  would 
rather  keep  him  at  his  own  charge.  “His 
cxjtonses,  and  that  of  hisserv.ant,”  he  adds,  | 
“  do  not  exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen  crowns  I 
a  month ;  and  even  if  he  should  remain 
six  months,  the  whole  sum  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  ninety  or  a  hundred  crowns.” 

During  the  second  period  of  Galileo’s  ■ 
residence  in  the  palace  of  the  ambassador,  j 
where  ho  remained  in  a  state  of  exile ' 
seven  weeks,  from  the  Ist  May  to  the  20th  j 

I 

•  The  idea  that  Galileo  was  put  to  the  torture  In  j 
Ilia  examination  bj  the  inquisitors,  wa.s  founded  on  j 
lie  expression  Eaaint  ri<foro*a  or  Rigorom  tramina-  \ 
which  is  employed  in  the  sentence  published  by  | 
Rieeioli.  In  his  History  pf  the  Council  of  Trent, 
I’nilavieini,  who  was  a  cardinal,  and  considered  a  ' 
fjn'iit  writer,  uses  the  phrase  E»ame  Rigorona  to  ex¬ 
press  examination  under  torture.  Libri,  and  otiicr  | 
ItaliiUis,  hare  adopted  this  meaning  ;  but  Lord  I 
lirougbam  considers  the  supposition  as  completely  ' 
disproved  by  Galileo’s  own  account  of  the  lenity  with  I 
which  he  was  treated.  See  Lord  Brougham’s  Ana- 
Ivtienl  Virv'ofthe,  Prineipia,  Tiraboschi,  Lett.  Ital., 
Tom.  VIII ,  Lib.  2,  p.  1 107  ;  and  Brewster’s  Martyrs 
of  tic  tenet,  4tli  Edit.,  pp.  70,  7C. 


June,  1633,  Niccolini  treated  him  with  his 
usual  kindness.  On  the  21st  of  May,  at 
an  intetwiew  with  Urban  and  his  nepriew, 
it  was  intimated  to  Niccolini  that  Cirali- 
leo’s  Dialogues  would  be  prohibited,  and 
himself  condemned  to  some  salutary  peni¬ 
tence  for  having  disobeyed  the  prohibition 
to  teach  the  mobility  of  the  earth.*  At 
another  interview  with  the  Pope,  his 
Holiness  as.sured  Niccolini  that,  out  of 
love  for  the  accused,  he  had  granted  all 
possible  facilities  to  Galileo — that  ho  could 
not  do  less  than  prohibit  his  doctrine,  as 
it  was  erroneous  and  contrary  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  was  dictated  ore  Dei ;  that, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  he  must 
remain  in  prison  for  some  time,  on  account 
of  having  contravened  the  orders  given 
him  in  1616.  But  he  added,  when  the 
sentence  is  published,  I  will  revisit  you, 
and  we  will  examine  together  what  will 
be  the  least  afflicting  to  him,  because  he 
can  not  be  di-scJiarged  without  some  de¬ 
monstration  relative  to  his  jrerson.  Upon 
Niccolini  continuing  to  intercede  for  his 
friend,  the  j)0j>e  said  that  he  could  not 
do  less  than  banisli  him  for  a  while  to 
some  convent,  because  the  Congregation 
was  unanimous  in  imposing  upon  him  a 
peniteme. 

On  the  20th  June,  two  days  after  this 
interview',  Galileo  was  cited  to  the  Holy 
Office;  and  he  went  there  on  the  2l8t, 
where  he  w:us  kept  till  the  following  day, 
when  he  was  taken  to  the  Church  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  in  a  penitential  dress,  and  in  pre- 
euce  of  the  canlinals  and  prelates  of  the 
congregation,  his  sentence  was  read  to 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  a 
solemn  abjuration  of  those  great  truths 
which  he  had  demonstrated  and  believed. f 

The  sentence  and  the  abjuration  of  Gal¬ 
ileo  were  immediately  published,  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  severe  comment  in 
almost  all  the  lives  of  the  philosopher. 
They  were  ordered  to  be  read  publicly  at 


•  Afl  Galileo  suffered  from  want  of  exercise,  Nic¬ 
colini  was  permitted  to  send  him  in  a  close  <'arriagc 
into  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Medici  to  enjoy  a  soli¬ 
tary  promenade. 

f  It  has  t^en  said,  but  not  upon  any  authority, 
that  after  Galileo  had  abjureil  on  his  knees  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  eai-th’s  motion,  he  said  in  a  whisper  to 
one  of  his  friends,  E  pur  at  muot<€,  “  It  does  more 
though.”  We  are  glad  to  find  that  M.  Biot  dis¬ 
credits  this  story,  as  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  had  previously  done.  What  friend  could 
he  have  among  his  judges,  who  were  unanimoos  in 
their  verdict,  to  whom  he  coukl  address  such  a  sen¬ 
timent  t 
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several  universities.  At  Florence  they 
were  re.ad  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Croce,  to 
which  the  friends  of  Galileo  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  witness  the  degradation  of  their 
master.  The  Inquisitor  of  Florence,  who 
liad  licensed  tlie  printing  of  the  Dia¬ 
logues,  was  reprimanded  for  his  conduct ; 
and  Riccardi,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace,  and  Ciampoli,  the  secretary  to 
the  pope,  were  both  dismissed  from  their 
situations. 

The  sentence  upon  Galileo  was  no 
sooner  passed,  than  the  pope  commuted 
the  imprisonment  into  a  detention  in  the 
Villa  Medici,  the  garden  of  the  Trinita 
del  Monte.  Niccolini  took  him  there  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th  J une,  and,  after 
a  few  days’  residence  in  that  charming 
sjtot,  the  pope  gave  him  leave  to  reside 
in  the  palace  of  Ascanio  Piccolomini, 
Archbishop  of  Sienna,  tvhose  friendship 
he  had  long  enjoyed.  He  accordingly 
quitted  Romo  on  the  6th  July,  1633,  in 
excellent  health;  and  he  wrote  to  Nicco¬ 
lini  from  Viterbo,  that  he  had  been  able 
to  walk  four  miles  on  foot  without  any  in¬ 
convenience.  After  remaining  five  months 
with  the  archbishop,  he  obtained  leave  to 
go  to  his  own  house  .at  Arcetri,  near  Flo¬ 
rence,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle 
of  December,  1633,  and  where  he  remain¬ 
ed,  in  limited  confinement,  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  8th  January, 
1642,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Befoie  we  return  to  the  discussion  of 
Biot’s  theory  of  Galileo’s  trial,  to  which  I 
we  have  already  adverted,  we  must  give 
our  readers  some  account  of  the  examin.a- 
tion  itself — one  of  the  most  interesting 
though  painful  j)ortions  of  histoiy.  It 
forms  the  subject  of  Biot’s  fourth  article, 
and  we  regret  that  no  other  account  of  it 
is  to  be  found  but  in  the  garbled  extracts 
from  the  originals  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Marini. 

The  examination  of  Galileo  took  place 
at  four  different  times.  It  was  conducted 
in  the  usual  form,  so  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  self-convicted.  The  questions 
were  put  in  Latin,  and  the  answers  given 
in  lualian.  M.  Marini,  most  improperly, 
as  M.  Biot  says,  translates  the  questions 
into  Italian,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to 
form  tbc  same  judgment  of  their  import 
as  if  they  had  ^en  given  in  the  original. 

At  the  first  ex.aminatiou,  which  took 
pbee  on  the  12th  April,  1633,  Galileo  was 
asked  if  he  knew  why  he  was  cited  to 
Rome.  To  this  he  replied,  “I  suppose  it 


[M.arch, 

is  to  give  an  account  of  the  book  which  I 
Lately  published.  I  think  so,  because  a 
few  days  before  I  was  ordered  to  come  to 
Rome,  both  the  bookseller  and  myself 
were  enjoined  not  to  sell  the  book  ;  ami, 
besides,  lie  was  ordered  to  send  the  origi¬ 
nal  to  Rome,  to  the  Holy  Office.” 

Being  asked  what  the  book  was,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  it  was  a  book  in  dhalogiu-s, 
which  tre.ated  of  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  of  the  two  gre.at  systems,  the* 
j  arrangements  of  the  heavens  and  the  ele- 
■  ments.”  Having  been  shown  a  book  enti¬ 
tled  Dialogo  di  Galilei  Linceo^  and 
printed  at  Florence  in  1632,  he  recognized 
it  as  his  own,  which  he  had  commenced 
ten  or  twelve  ycara  before,  and  which 
took  him  seven  or  eight  years  to  writ**. 
He  speaks  next  of  the  intimation  he 
received  from  Cardinal  Bellarmine  in 
1616,  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  to  the  Master  of  the  8acred 
Pal.ace  when  ho  asked  his  .authority  to 
print  the  book,  “not  having,”  he  says, 
“  in  this  book  either  maintained  or  refuted 
the  mobility  of  the  earth  and  the  stability 
of  the  sun,  and  having  even  demonstr.ated 
the  opposite  ojiinion,  and  that  the  opinions 
of  Copernicus  arc  without  force  and  incon¬ 
clusive.” 

This  Jirst  intcrrog.atory,  copied  word 
for  word,  says  M.  Biot,  is  thus  signed  by 
G.alileo : 

“/  Galileo  Galilei,  have  deponed  as 
above." 

As  this  is  only  .an  extract  from  the  text 
of  the  interrogatory,  Biot  justly  blames 
Marini  for  suppressing  what  may  be  of 
high  importance,  and  thus  raising  preju¬ 
dices  against  the  truth  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  make 
public.  “  The  whole  of  the  book,”  he 
continues,  “  is  marked  with  a  feeling  of 
malevolence  so  const  .ant  and  severe  against 
the  unfortunate  G.alileo,  that  it  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  written  not  to  give  a  sin¬ 
cere  exposition  of  the  facts  of  his  trial,  as 
to  exaggerrate  his  conduct ;  so  that  the 
ardor  of  ^Marini’s  passion  makes  him  a 
suspicious  witness,  and  we  might  even 
believe  that  he  haci  eoncealed  the  fact  of 
the  torture  if  it  had  been  applied.” 

The  aecond  examination  took  place  on 
the  30th  April,  and  it  w'ould  appear  from 
Marini’s  statement  that  it  led  to  a  long 
discourse  by  Galileo,  in  which  he  confess¬ 
ed  that  he  had  not  been  strictly  consistent 
in  describing  the  manner  in  wnich  he  h.a*! 
taught  the  condemned  doctrines.  He 
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refers  to  the  natural  tendency  wliich  a ' 
writer  of  dialogues  has  to  make  each 
speaker  .argue  for  his  opinion  with  all  the 
ingenuity  in  his  power.  “  For  instance,” 
says  he,  “  in  now  reviewing  my  book,  I 
find  that  I  h.ave  sometimes  allowed  myself 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  sentiment  of 
vainglory,  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
adversary,  (the  partisan  of  Copernicus,) 
whom  I  wished  to  refute,  arguments  so 
powerful  that  an  ordinary  reader  might 
not  consider  them  so  weak  .and  easily 
refuted  .as  I  believed  and  still  believe 
them  to  be ;  and  if  I  had  ag.ain  to  write 
the  s.ame  arguments,  I  .am  confident  that 
I  would  weaken  them  in  such  <a  manner 
that,  I  am  sure,  they  would  not  appear  to 
have  the  force  of  which  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  destitute.”  At  the  clo.se  of  the 
examination,  he  made  the  humiliating 
statement,  “th.at  if  he  were  allowed  an 
opportunity  .and  time  to  show  that  he 
had  never  held,  and  does  not  now  hold  as 
true,  the  mobility  of  the  earth,  etc.,  he 
could  easily  add  to  his  Dialogues  two 
more,  in  which  he  prouiises  OmI  he  tcould 
revise  the  ar<jHment  in  favor  of  that  false 
and  damnable  opinion,  in  order  to  refute 
it  with  all  the  force  which  God  might  «jive 
him  !" 

The  third  examination  took  jd.ace  on 
the  10th  May,  when  he  was  a.sked  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  defence  in  eight  d.ays,  if  he  wished 
or  intended  to  make  any.  To  this  Galileo 
answered,  “  I  have  hoard  what  your  rever¬ 
ence  has  said,  and  in  reply,  for  my  defence 
— that  is,  to  show  the  sincerity  and  jiunty 
of  my  intentions — I  submit  this  writing, 
accompanied  with  a  certificate  signed  by 
C.ardinal  liellarmine ;  and  I  throw  myself 
wholly  upon  the  kindness  and  clemency 
of  this  tribunal.” 

The  fourth  and  last  Interrogation  of 
Galileo  took  place  on  the  21st  .lime,  1033. 
By  a  special  decree,  dated  10th  June,  the 
pope  ordered  that  Galileo  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  on  his  intention — Sanctissimus 
mandavit  ipsum  interrogandum  esse  su¬ 
per  intentione.  IVIarini  is  very  silent  upon 
this  imj>oit.ant  interrogatory,  and  does 
not  tell  us  what  took  place  between  the 
congregation  of  cardinals  and  the  qualified 
theologions,  or  commissaircs  instructeurs. 
In  another  part  of  his  work,  however,  he 
gives  us  more  jiarticulars  of  this  6x.aminn- 
tion,  in  which,  when  threatened  with  the 
torture,*  Galileo  replies,  “  I  do  not  hold, 

*  This  threat  of  torture  is  expre.ssed  in  two  differ- 


and  I  never  held,  the  opinion  of  Coperni¬ 
cus  since  I  was  ordered  to  .abandon  it. 
Besides,  I  .am  in  your  hands,  do  with  me 
as  you  please.  I  am  here  to  make  my 
submission.  I  have  not  held  this  opinion 
since  it  w.as  condemned.”  “  Here,”  says 
Marini,  “  ended  the  fourth  and  last  act  of 
.the  tri.al,  after  which  the  commissaries  add 
that  be  was  carried  to  his  residence  (place,) 
el  cum  nihil  aliud posset  haberi,  remisstis 
fuit  ad  locum  suum, — that  is  to  8.ay,”  says 
Marini,  “fo  the  palace  of  the  Tuscan  am¬ 
bassador,"  an  interpretation  which,  .as 
Biot  has  shown,  is  altogether  false,  .as  he 
was  detained  in  his  apartments  in  the  in¬ 
quisition,  and  which  ho  accounts  for  on 
the  sui)|K)sition  “that  Marini  had  given 
this  slight  turn  to  the  truth  with  the  good 
intention  of  obtaining  a  decisive  argument 
that  Galileo  had  not  been  ]>nt  to  the  tor¬ 
ture. 

This  striking  proof  of  the  falsehood  of 
M.arini’s  narrative  throws  a  doubt  upon  all 
his  statements,  and  would  justify  us  in 
questioning  the  correctness  even  of  his 
garbled  extracts.  As  the  sjiccial  and 
professional  advocate  of  the  inquisition, 
and  the  virulent  enemy  of  Galileo,  no  con¬ 
fidence  c.an  be  placed  in  his  work ;  and  we 
would  indulge  the  hope  that  the  pledge 
made  by  the  i>ope  to  the  Government  of 
France,  to  publish  all  the  documents  of 
Galileo’s  trial,  may  yet  be  fulfilled.  The 
present  Emperor  owes  it  to  France  and 
to  Christendom,  to  demand  this  act  of 
justice  from  the  jiontiff  whom  he  sustains; 
and  were  M.  Biot,  the  father  of  the  Im|K*- 
rial  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  urge  that 
body  to  make  the  request,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  secret  archives  would  yet 
surrender  the  precious  deposit. 

“  In  our  day,”  says  M.  Biot,  “  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Pontifical  Court 
ought  deeply  to  regret  that  it  confided 
the  publication  of  the  trial  of  Galileo  to 
Mgr.  ^larini.  His  book  is  a  compilation 
without  order  or  method,  written  in  an 
ardent  polemical  spirit,  which,  in  place  of 
persuading  and  convincing  us,  by  a  faith¬ 
ful  exposition  of  facts  and  their  c.auses,  en¬ 
gages  us  imprudently  in  hazardous  recri- 


eiit  ways  by  Marini,  and  fiivcn  in  Latin,  as  from  the 
original  text.  Galileo  was  told  that,  if  he  did  not 
confess  the  truth,  devenietur  contra  iprum  ad  reme¬ 
dia  juru  et  facti  opportuna  ;  and  according  to  an¬ 
other  version,  aliat  devenietur  ad  torturam.  M.  Riot 
considers  these  two  different  statements,  wl»en  given 
as  traiiMTibed  from  the  original  text,  as  compromis¬ 
ing  the  veracity  of  Marini. 
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minations,  in  wliich  the  ignorant  partiality 
of  the  writer  throws  a  suspicion  over  the 
fidelity  of  his  narrative.  Ilis  caution  in 
giving  only  e.vtracts  of  the  interrogatories 
is  an  imprudence ;  for  if  we  had  not  other 
wise  the  certainty  that  Galileo  was  not  put 
to  physical  torture,  we  might  reasonably 
have  believed  tliat  proofs  of  this  atrocious 
act  existed  in  facts  which  he  has  concealed 
from  us ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  argument 
which  he  adduces  as  decisive  proof  that 
no  torture  was  applied,  rests  on  tlie  alle¬ 
gation  of  a  fact  which  we  know  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  false.” 

Having  thus  submitted  to  our  readers 
as  full  .an  account  of  the  ]»roceedings  at 
(ialileo’s  trial  as  our  limits  will  permit, 
and  given  due  prominence  to  the  facts  up¬ 
on  which  M.  Biot  has  rested  his  case  against 
Galileo,  the  pope,  and  the  inquisition,  we 
must  now  inquire  into  the  correctness  of 
the  inferences  which  he  has  drawn  from 
them.  We  have  already  shown,  that  if 
all  the  allegations  of  Biot  were  true — 
that  G.alileo  willingly  insulted  the  |)ope  by 
ridiculing  him  in  the  character  of  Simpli- 
cio,  and  that  the  pope  knew  of  the  insult, 
and  was  deeply  offended  by  it,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  it  in  insisting  upon  the  trial  of 
tialileo,  and  still  less  that  his  nephew. 
Cardinal  Barberino,  and  others  of  the  car¬ 
dinals  who  wore  favorably  inclined  to  him, 
could  have  been  induced  either  to  pass  a 
sentence  ]>rompted  by  personal  revenge, 
or  deliberately  to  denounce  as  false  the 
gre.at  truths  of  astronomy. 

The  letters  of  Niccolini  show  that  the 
pope  was  irritated  with  Galileo ;  and  no 
wonder,  when  we  recollect  the  affection 
and  libei-ality  which  he  showed  him. 
But  Niccolini,  we  think,  may  have  ex.ag- 
gerated  the  feelings  of  his  Holiness.  His 
object  was  to  show  the  archduke  how 
well  he  succeeded  in  calming  the  poi>e, 
and  what  great  privileges  he  obtained 
from  him  for  the  prisoner  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tion.  But  whatever  truth  there  may  be 
in  his  account  of  the  pope’s  expressions, 
the  same  letters  prove  that  his  Holiness 
treated  Galileo  with  unex}>eeted  and  even 
excessive  lenity,  except  th.at  of  declining 
to  try  him — gelded  to  every  application 
in  his  favor,  and  converted  his  imprison¬ 
ment  into  a  delightful  residence  in  the 
palace  of  his  friend  the  Archbishop  of 
Sienna,*  and  a  peaceful  detention  under 


•  The  following  is  the  letter  dated  12th  June, 


[March, 

his  own  roof  and  in  the  bosom  of  his 
fiunily. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  any  other 
cause  of  the  pope’s  displeasure,  we  shall 
certainly  not  find  it,  as  M.  Biot  has  tried 
to  do,  %  identifying  the  pope  with  the 
Siinplieio  in  the  Dialogues.  The  allega¬ 
tion  that  the  very  learned  and  very  eminent 
person  was  Urban  VHI.,  is  not  supported 
by  a  single  fact.  Biot  asserts  that  he  h.as 
found  a  clear  proof  of  their  identity  in 
the  circumstance  that  l)oth  of  them  used 
the  same  argument  in  the  same  words  in 
opposing  the  Copernican  system.  8im- 
))iicio  says  that  if  GodU  aUpowerful.  why 
should  we  impose  necessities  upon  Iltm, 
and  the  pope  observed  to  Niccolini  that 
we  must  not  impose  necessities  upon  God. 
That  the  two  Peripatetics  should  use  the 
same  expression  is  not  surprising,  and  is 
no  proof  whatever  th.at  the  pope  Avas  the 
very  eminent  and  learned  person  from 
whom  Simplicio  got  the  argument.  If 
the  pope  was  really  meant,  and  had  used 
the  very  argument  which  Galileo  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Simplicio,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  least  offensive  in  refuting  it ;  and 
if  the  pojie  re.aliy  did  believe  that  Galileo 
had  him  in  his  eye,  we  think  that  he  must 
have  been  pleased  rather  than  offended. 
After  the  publication  of  the  Dialogut‘s  in 
1632,  the  j)ope  had  read  Simplicio’s 
speech,  and  the  answer  to  it  by  Salviati 
and  Sagredi ;  but,  in  ]»l.ace  of  being 
ashamed  of  it,  or  tiiking  ofl'enee  .at  the  re¬ 
plies  to  it,  he  .actu.ally  tells  Niccolini,  on 
the  13th  !Marcli,  1633,  that  Galileo  and 
his  adherents  had  never  been  able.,  and 
never  would  be  able  to  answer  his  argu¬ 
ment  I 

In  defending  his  countrym.an  against 
the  charge,  that  “  he  had  the  misfortune 
or  the  malice  of  doing  a  great  wrong  to 
the  ])ope,  who  had  been  his  friend,”  B.a- 
ron  Plana,  the  Newton  of  Italy,  and  re¬ 
cently  elected  one  of  the  eight  Foreign 
Associates  of  the  French  Academy  of  fai¬ 
ences,  has  entered  fully  into  the  subject, 
and  adduced  strong  arguments  in  rein- 

with  which  the  good  archbishop  welcomed  hia 
friend : — “  The  experience  I  Lave  of  the  habitu.-d 
slowness  of  tlie  court  consoles  me  for  the  delav  iu  • 
having  the  honor  of  receiving  vou  in  my  house.  Rut, 
as  the  last  arrangements  of  his  Holiness  prtH-nud 
you  a  prorfipt  and  favorable  journey,  if  by  a  litter  or 
any  other  conveyance,  you  know  so  well  my  good 
disposition  to  serve  you,  that  you  may  freely  avail 
I  yourself  of  it,  for  I  am  not  ambitious  of  any  other 
title  than  that  of  a  true  and  sincere  friend  without 
1  any  ceremony  whatever.” 
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tation  of  the  calumny  aij'ainst  Galileo. 

“  The  argumentation,”  he  says,  “  of  ]M. 
Biot  only  proves  that  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
.acted  towards  G.alileo  as  if  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  insulted  him  ;  but  it  can  not  prove 
that,  in  writing  his  dialogues,  G.alileo 
availed  himself  of  the  fictitious  name,  Sim- 
jtlicio,  to  make  oftensive  .allusions  to  the 
arguments  which  the  pope  used  when 
conversing  with  him  in  1624.”  The  Ba-  ■ 
ron  has  supported  this  view  of  the  case  by 
referring  to  the  ]tublic.ation,  in  1638,  of 
Galileo’s  Dialotjms  on  Loral  Mo- 

tion,  in  which  the  three  interlocutors  are 
Salviati,  Sagredi,  and  Simplicio,  as  in  his 
former  work.  These  dialogues  were  writ¬ 
ten  during  his  seclusion  at  Arcetri,  which 
the  pope  granted  to  him  as  a  signal  fa¬ 
vor  at  the  intercession  of  the  Grand 
Duke ;  .and  he  certainly  would  not  h.ave 
used  the  name  of  Simplicio  had  it  recalled 
to  the  pope  and  the  Church  the  ])erson.al 
ollenee  with  which  it  is  suppo.sed  to  have 
heen  a.ssociated.  Baron  Plana  regards 
“the  reproduction  of  Simplicio  in  1638  .as 
a  protestation  of  his  innocence  on  the 
]»art  of  Galileo.” 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Jesuits  and 
G.alileo’s  other  enemies  may  have  tried  to 
persuade  the  j>ope  that  he  w.as  ridiculed 
in  the  person  of  Simplicio;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  as  Baron  Plana  has  shown,  from  the 
letter  of  Father  C.astelli  to  G.alileo,  dated 
12th  July,  1636,  and  from  a  letter  from 
Galileo  himself  to  his  friend,  Fulgenzio 
-Micanzio,  that  after  the  condemnation  of 
(Talileo  tlie  pope  did  not  believe  th.at  he 
w.as  the  very  learned  and  eminent  person 
referred  to  by  Simplicio,  and  that  Galileo 
himself  disavowed  the  imputation  as  a 
wicked  device  of  his  enemies.  Venturi, 
the  editor  of  the  unpublished  letters  of 
Galileo,  believes  that  the  name  Simplicio 
wjis  applied  to  the  body  of  the  Peripatet¬ 
ics,  and  not  to  any  individu.al ;  and  Baroji 
Plana  has  adopted  his  opinion.  When 
the  French  ambass.ador,  in  1636,  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  pope  that  Galileo  had  been 
in  this  m.atter  traduced  by  his  (‘neinies, 
his  Holiness  exclaimed,  Xo  crediamo,  lo 
rrediamo  /  “I  believe  it,  I  believe  it.” 
On  the  same  occ.asion,  as  C.astelli  tells 
G.alileo,  the  pope  spoke  of  him  with  much 
benignity,  .and  s.ald,  “  I  have  alw.ays  loved 
him,  and  had  even  given  him  a  pension.” 

The  celebrated  conversation  in  the 
Vatican,  to  which  M.  Biot  has  attached 
BO  much  importance,  and  which  revealed 
to  him  such  new  and  important  informa¬ 


tion,  turns  Dut  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of 
an  old  story  which  Olivieri  had  read  in 
Venturi’s  work,  where  it  is  even  more 
fully  detailed.  “I  .am  surprised,”  says 
Baron  Plan.a,  “that  M.  Biot  should  liave 
been  ignorant  of  the  particulars  which  he 
heard  from  Father  Olivieri,  for  Venturi 
had  published  them  more  fully  at  Modena 
in  1821.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Nelli,  in  his  Life  of  Galileo,  mentions  the 
same  story,  and,  long  before  Biot  publish¬ 
ed  it,  Mr.  Bethune  referred  to  it  in  his 
life  of  G.alileo,  and  Sir  David  Brewster 
treats  it  as  .an  incredible  imputation. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
our  readers  the  impression  made  upon  our¬ 
selves  by  “  The  conversation  in  tlie  Vati¬ 
can,”  and  the  elaborate  commentaries 
upon  it  by  the  French  Academician,  him¬ 
self  a  Catholic,  we  shall  have  done  some 
service  to  truth  and  to  science.  VV^e  shall 
have  absolved  Galileo  from  the  odious 
charge  of  having  ridiculed  and  insulted 
Urban  VIII.,  who  had  tre.ated  him  with 
the  most  aft'ectionate  kindness,  and  the 
most  unbounded  generosity,  and  who  had, 
in  1616,  rescued  him  from  the  grasp  of 
the  inquisition.  We  sluall  have  (lefended 
I  the  Holy  F.ather  from  the  still  heavier 
charge  of  having,  under  the  influence  of 
personal  revenge,  compassed  the  ruin  of 
I  his  frieqd.  And  we  shall  h.ave  defended 
I  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  who  tried 
!  Galileo  and  unanimously  condemned  him, 
from  having  been  influenced  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  so  solemn  a  duty  by  the  ignoble 
motive  of  gratifying,  in  the  person  of 
their  chief,  the  basest  of  the  passions. 

In  thus  repudiating  the  speculations  of 
M.  Biot,  we  h.ave  not  defended  the  gre.at 
astronomer  in  his  ingratitude  to  Maffeo 
Barberini,  his  friend  and  benefactor,  nor 
the  Holy  Father  and  his  inquisitors  in 
their  condemmation  of  demonstrated  truth, 
and  their  imprisonment  of  him  who 
taught  it ;  and  still  less  have  we  found 
th.at,  in  the  new  .a.spect  so  painfully  given 
to  the  tri.al  of  G.alileo,  “  scientific  truth 
hits  been  sep.arated  from  the  .accessories 
of  human  passion  which  had  evenomed 
it,”  and  that  science  and  religion  have 
rushed  into  e.ach  other’s  arms.  Religion 
is  never  le.ss  divine  than  when  virulent 
passion  has  been  the  impulse,  and  human 
ends  the  achievement;  .and  science  c.an 
never  be  honored  when  its  representative 
abjures  the  truths  with  which  God  has 
inspired  him,  and  casts  away  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  in  his  grasp. 
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It  is  a  grievous  fact  in  the 'history  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  two  of  its  func¬ 
tionaries — tlie  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Horne 
and  the  Keeper  of  its  Secret  Archives — 
should  have  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninetoeiith  century  to  defend  the  inquisition 
of  the  seventeenth  by  at  once  slandering 
the  high  priest  of  science  and  the  High 
Priest  of  Home ;  and,  strange  to  relate, 
that  this  defence  should  consist  in  the  plea 
that  it  condemned  truth  and  threatened 
torture  to  its  apostle  in  oi'der  to  gi'atify 
private  revenge  !  The  Commissai-y-Gen- 
eral  Olivieri  must  have  been  amused  at 
the  success  with  which  he  served  up  as 
new  to  “  a  simple  savant,”  as  M.  liiot 
calls  himself,  the  old  slander  from  the 
pages  of  Venturi;  and  Monsignoi’o  Mai'i- 
no-Marini,  the  keeper  and  gai  bler  of  the 
sacred  archives — may  yet  have  to  answer 
to  united  Italy  for  the  falsification  of  the 
docunients  of  his  Church,  and  his  veno¬ 
mous  slander  of  Galileo,  From  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Italian  Sardinia,  Baron  Plana 
has  anticipated  the  feelings  of  his  country¬ 
men  ;  and  the  child  of  Pisa,  the  stripling 


of  Padua,  the  ornament  of  Florence,  and 
the  prisoner  of  Home,  will  doubtless  stand 
l>ofore  his  liberated  countrymen  as  the 
dauntless  assertor  of  physical  truth,  the 
morning  star  of  Italian  science,  and  the 
type  of  Italy  stretching  her  dungeoned 
limbs  and  girding  herself  for  glorious  vic¬ 
tory. 

Wc  would  willingly  leave  M.  Biot  to 
the  judgment  of  others — his  Conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  Vatican,,  etc.,  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Institute — 
and  his  heartless  commentaries  to  the  di.s- 
section  of  Baron  Plana  and  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  Italy.  Great  men  are  not  the 
worshipers  of  the  greatest.  He  who  is 
highest  in  the  lists  of  fame  may  be  lower- 
c<l  to  our  own  level,  and  the  slanderer 
may  rejoice  in  his  work ;  but  posterity, 
ever  just  to  genius,  will  continue  to  assert 
its  rights  and  avenge  the  victim.  He 
who  has  not  spared  the  sacred  raemory 
of  Newton,  with  his  “white  soul”  and 
lofty  intellect,  might  have  been  silent 
over  the  errors  of  Galileo,  and  wept  over 
his  many  woes. 


From  the  Lo 
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A  VALu.vnLE  addition  to  our  stock  of  ] 
Christian  biography,  containing  much  in- 
tbrmatiou  which  will  be  new  to  most  of 
our  readers.  We  give  an  extract  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Bronte  family,  which  will  be 
generally  interesting,  and  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  book : 

“  There  are  no  marble  monuments  to  tell  of 
wealthy  families  resident  in  the  neif'hborhood ; 
hilt  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  communion 
table  is  a  mural  tablet,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Brontes. 

“  For  many  years  to  oome,  the  admirers  of 
genius  will  visit  this  tomb,  and  lament  the  early 
death  of  its  tenants.  Few  families  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  by  story  are  invested  with 
greater  interest  than  that  of  the  Brontes.  We 

•  Wiiliatn  GrimsKam,  Incumbent  of  Haworth.  By 
R.  t^rr.vcB  HardV,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.  l‘2mo.  John 
Mason. 
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have  the  father,  an  ardent  and  intelligent  Irish¬ 
man,  who  had  seen  the  eagle  strike  its  talons 
into  the  scared  lamb  near  his  own  parsonage  ; 
the  mother,  of  a  re-spectable  Methodist  family 
from  Cornwall,  a  frail  flower  transplanted  to  a 
bleak  abode,  on  her  drooping  and  death  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  management  of  the  house  by  a 
maiden  sister ;  the  only  .son,  one  of  the  most 
wilful  and  misguided  beings  that  ever  walked 
the  earth  ;  the  daughters,  amusing  themselves 
with  writing  long  and  numerous  works  on  poli¬ 
tics  and  politicians,  whilst  yet  in  the  dress  of 
childhood ;  Tabby,  an  old  servant,  who  knew 
folk  that  had  seen  the  fairies — there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  whole  group  so  strange,  so  sol¬ 
emn,  BO  unlike  the  riot  and  rompings  of  the 
homes  of  England  where  children  are  found, 
that  if  name  and  locality  had  not  been  given, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  account  wa.s  the 
product  of  some  wild  imagination.  To  estimate 
the  character  of  the  sisters,  we  must  not  judge 
them  by  the  common  laws  of  social  usage,  or 
we  shall  do  them  wrong.  They  were  ignorant 
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of  the  world’s  ways ;  and  the  world  sometimes 
thought  they  partook  of  its  evil,  when  they 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  their  words.  From  the  rav¬ 
ings  of  their  brother  they  learnt  the  mad  deeds 
of  sin ;  and  from  Tabby  they  heard  tales  of  the 
hulls  on  the  hills  that  gave  them  an  insight  into 
the  manners  of  the  old  families  on  their  native 
moors.  There  was  deep  affection  in  their 
hearts,  which  burst  forth  in  grandeur  when  the 
ground  was  arid  and  the  wayfarer  athirst ;  but 
it  did  not  bubble  up  in  continual  ripple,  so  that 
whoever  came,  or  at  whatever  time,  might  drink 
of  the  stream  and  be  refreshed.  Towards  stran¬ 
gers  they  were  reserved  and  distant.  Hut  they 
were  all  remarkable  for  their  love  of  home. 
This  kept  Branwell  from  being  a  restless  sailor- 
boy,  or  jierhaps  a  freebooter ;  the  determined 
Emily,  who  would  have  faced  a  lion  without 
fear,  pined  away  when  absent  from  the  par.son- 
age ;  and  Charlotte,  whilst  residing  at  Brussels, 
after  outlining  a  home  scene  with  great  power 
and  expressiveness,  says  to  her  sister:  ‘How 
divine  are  the.se  recollections  to  mo  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  !  I  pray  with  my  heart  and  soul  that  all 
may  continue  well  at  Haworth  ;  above  all,  in 
one  gray  half-inhabited  hou.se.  God  bless  the 
walls  thereof!  Safety,  health,  happiness,  and 
pro.sperity  to  you,  papa,  and  Tabby!’  In  every 
one  of  her  letters  there  is  some  kind  word  about 
her  venerable  father,  who  still  lives  in  that  si¬ 
lent  dwelling,  the  picture  of  a  fine  old  man  ; 
hoary  and  roseate  as  the  mountain  snow  when 
crimsoned  by  the  setting  sun. 

“  It  is  an  instructive  lesson  for  the  romantic 
young  lady,  who  dreams  only  of  poets  and  gal¬ 
lant  knigh^  and  thinks  all  hou.sehold  work  a 
drudgery,  to  find  Charlotte,  though  conscious 
of  her  mental  power,  baking,  and  ironing  shirts, 
and  saying :  ‘  1  am  much  happier  black-leading 
stovc.s,  making  the  beds,  and  sweeping  the 
floors  at  home,  than  I  should  be  living  like  a 
fine  lady  any  where  else.’  When  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  send  away  Tabby,  who  had  broken  her 
leg,  and  w'ould  ixsjuire  much  nursing,  the  girls 
‘  struck  eating,’  till  she  was  allowed  to  remain, 
and  they  then  watched  her  as  a  sister.  Never- 
thelc.ss,  from  their  own  defiant  spirit,  and  the 
untoward  character  of  the  circumstances  in 


which  they  had  been  placed,  the  tendency  of 
their  works  i.s  not  genial,  nor  their  character 
healthy.  There  are  gleams  of  sunshine  in  the 
scenes  they  present,  but  they  are  few,  and  some¬ 
times  lurid ;  and  we  more  frequently  meet  with 
the  scathed  rock  and  winter  torrent,  than  with 
the  peaceful  valley  or  the  still  waters.  Yet,  in 
the  mind  of  Charlotte,  there  were  yearnings  af¬ 
ter  a  higher  state.  ‘  I  know  the  treasures  of 
the  Bible,  and  I  love  and  adore  them.  I  can 
I  xee  the  well  of  life,  in  all  its  clearness  and 
brightness ;  but  when  I  stoop  down  to  drink  of 
the  pure  waters,  they  fly  from  my  lips  as  if  I 
were  Tantalus.’  ‘Idowi.sli  to  be  better  than 
I  am.  I  pray  fervently  sometimes  to  be  made 
so.  I  have  stings  of  conscience,  visitings  of  re- 
.  morse,  glimpses  of  holy,  of  inexpressible  things, 

I  which  formerly  I  used  to  be  a  stranger  to.  ll 
'  may  all  die  away,  and  I  may  be  in  utter  mid¬ 
night  ;  but  I  implore  a  merciful  Redeemer,  that 
if  this  be  the  dawn  of  the  Gospel  it  may  bright¬ 
en  to  perfect  day.’  ‘If  I  could  always  live 
with  you,’  she  writes  to  a  friend,  ‘  and  daily 
read  the  Bible  with  you — if  your  lips  and  mine 
could  at  the  same  time  drink  the  same  draught 
from  the  same  pure  fountain  of  mercy — I  hope, 
I  trust,  I  might  one  day  become  better,  far  bet 
ter  than  my  evil,  wandering  thoughts,  my  cor¬ 
rupt  heart,  cold  to  the  spirit,  and  warm  to  the 
flesh,  will  now  permit 'me  to  be.  I  often  plan 
the  plca.sant  life  which  we  might  lead  together, 
strengthening  each  other  in  that  power  of  self- 
denuil,  that  hallowed  and  glowing  devotion, 
which  the  first  saints  of  God  often  attained  to. 
My  eyes  fill  with  tears  when  I  contrast  the  bliss 
of  such  a  state,  brightened  by  hopes  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  with  the  melancholy  state  I  now  live  in.’ 
Extracts  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  multiplied, 
and  in  reading  them  we  feel  an  interest  beyond 
that  which  her  most  popular  works  inspire. 
The  story  of  her  last  days,  when  she  was  in  ra 
pid  succession  a  fair  bride,  a  mother,  and  pallid 
i  clay,  has  not  been  told  by  her  biographer ;  per¬ 
haps  it  w'as  not  revealed  to  her.  It  would 
otherwise  liave  been  consolatory  to  know  that 
before  her  departure  the  Day-Star  had  arisen, 
and  that  she  was  guided  triumphantly,  by  light 
from  the  cross,  to  the  city  of  peace.” — Grim- 
nhaw,  pp.  274-279. 


A  Nkw  Air  Ship. — A  recent  number  of  the 
Moniteur  states  that  a  new  attempt  at  ai-riiil  navi¬ 
gation  ha.s  lately  been  made  in  France.  The  invent¬ 
or,  M.  Vert,  who  lielongs  to  the  department  of  en¬ 
gineers,  lias  con.structed  a  balloon  of  nearly  thirty 
English  feet  in  length,  moved  by  a  small  steam  en¬ 
gine — which  is  heated  by  alcohol  and  furnished  with 
s|>indics — placed  before  and  behind  the  balloon  and 
under  the  steam  engine.  The  wliolo  ai>puratus 
weighs  about  sixty  English  pound.s — tlie  steam  en¬ 
gine  compo.sing  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  weight.  This 
aeiiul  ship  has  the  form  and  the  name  of  a  li.sh,  and 
i.-<  called  indeed  the  Flying  Fish,  a  name  given  it  by 
it.-<  mi  enter,  from  it.s  perfect  resemblance  to  a  dol¬ 


phin,  which  exhibits  his  whole  system.  Just  as  that 
fish  moves  to  tlie  right  or  left  by  means  of  its  tail, 
the  flying  fish  is  put  in  the  same  direction  by  a  rud¬ 
der,  which,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  balloon,  is  of 
a  size  equal  to  the  tail  of  a  fish  of  the  .same  propor¬ 
tions.  With  the  least  possible  effort  the  helm  thu.s 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  aerial  ship  forces  it  to 
make  a  curve,  and  consequently  to  direct  itself.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  this  form  of  a  fish  given  to  the 
balloon,  which  ofl'ers  the  smallest  resistance  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  movement ;  the  perpendicular  section  in 
that  direction  lieing  less  than  in  ordinary  balloons. 
How  far  the  “  Dolphin”  will  answer  the  expectations 
of  its  inventor  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience. 
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Russia  comes  next  to  England  as  a  civ¬ 
ilized  possessor  of  Asi.atic  territory  ; — a 
tract  lorining  one-lhird  of  all  Asia  in  e.v- 
tent ;  hut  barely  accessible  in  its  coasts, 
harsh  and  untoward  in  its  general  climate, 
and  in  its  northern  half  habitable  only  un¬ 
der  the  rudest  and  scantiest  conditions  of  1 
human  life.  Tlie  methodized  activity  of  ; 
its  administration  is  testified,  however,  ' 
throughout  every  pirt  of  this  vast  domin¬ 
ion.  Not  only  in  its  newl}'  acquired  Cauca¬ 
sian  provinces,  but  also  throughout  the  end¬ 
less  wilds  of  Siberia,  it  maintains  supremacy 
over  both  settled  and  nomad  populations, 
by  an  organized  machinery  for  all  purposes 
of  government;  for  poloniz.ation  by  free 
settlers  or  exiles  ;  for  overland  traffic  and 
the  working  of  mines ;  and  for  the  survev 
of  the  conntry  by  geographers  and  engi- 
neei-s.  The  protection  and  aids  furnished 
to  foreign  travelers  in  Siberia  may  be  set 
down  to  a  prudent  as  well  as  generous 
j>olicy.  It  is  well  known  how  many  Ger¬ 
man  n.aturalists — Pallas,  Humboldt,  Klap¬ 
roth,  Wrangel,  and  Khrenberg,  among 
the  number  —  have  aided,  officially  or 
otherwise,  in  Siberian  explorations.  The 
]‘2nglish  travelers,  fewer  in  number,  and 
with  less  determinate  objects  of  pursuit, 
can  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  latest 
of  them,  Mr.  Atkinson,  be  said  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  geography  of 
this  region.  Sir  G.  Simpson,  in  the  new 
and  extraordinary  circuit  he  made  of  the 
globe,  traversing  the  Hudson’s  Bay  terri¬ 
tory  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Russian  empire  from  Kam- 
schatka  to  the  Baltic,  took  one  of  those 
accustomed  routes  across  Siberia,  which 
connect  together  the  sparsely  scattered 
oases  of  human  habitation  in  tliis  country. 
The  substantial  progress  made  and  still 
making  in  Siberian  geography,  is  greatly 
<luetothe  Imperial  Geographical  Society, 
which  gives  direction  anA  aid  to  the  labors 
of  the  scientific  travelers  sent  on  these  re. 
mote  ulisvions  of  discovery.  The  names  of 
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Orloff,  T’’ssultgoff,  Radde,  Veniukoff,  are 
w’ell  known  by  their  successful  researches, 
chicriy  in  the  provinces  to  the  east  of 
Lake  Baikal,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vittino 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Lena;  and  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  south  along  the  borders  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  among  the  rlvei*8 
which  flow  into  the  Amur.  The  latter 
river,  ranking  as  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world,  though  beyond  the  Rus,sian 
frontier,  has  been  offici.ally  surveyed  in 
vatious  parts  of  its  course ;  and  the  extent 
.and  configuration  of  its  vast  basin  appro.v- 
imately  ascertained.*  We  have  a  right  to 
!  jircsume  that  other  motives  beyoml  geo- 
j  graphic.al  curiosity  have  prompted  these 
I  particular  researches.  The  Chinese  have 
conceded  to  Russia  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur ;  useless  to  themselves,  but  prospec¬ 
tively  very  important  to  Ru!<sian  rckations 
with  the  eastern  Asiatic  empires.  By  far 
the  most  important  contrihution  to  the 
history  of  these  regions  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  second  and  recent  jiublica- 
tion  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amur — a 
work  which  derives  equal  interest  from 
his  w'cll-stored  j)ortfolio  and  from  his  pen  ; 
though  we  confess  we  should  have  read 
the  narrative  of  this  traveler  with  greater 
scientific  confidence  if  his  adventures  had 
been  somewhat  less  romantic  and  his  love 
of  the  ]»icturosque  less  strongly  marked. 
It  is  impossible  to  overi-ate  the  importance 
of  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  Amur 
to  the  Empire,  as,  what  the  Germans  call, 
a  World-Power.  Her  navy  is  thus  re¬ 
leased  from  the  land-locked  sc.as  which 
bound  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  coasts  ; 
and  Russia  finds  herself  in  a  commanding 
po.sition  in  the  Northern  Seas  of  China 
and  Japan  .at  the  very  time  when  these 
territories  are  becoming  more  nearly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
considerjition  gives  a  very  high  degree  of 
interest  to  Mr.  Atkinson’s  travels ;  though, 

*  In  the  Journal  of  the  Gcographicitl  Society  for 
1858,  will  bo  found  the  translation  of  a  long  luid  very 
valuable  memoir  on  the  Amur,  tlie  result  of  this 
survey. 
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as  regards  the  Ilussian  settlements  on  the  has  yet  been  passed  by  the  civilized  tra- 
Lower  Amur,  his  latest  volume  does  not  velcrs  of  our  own  day  ;  but  here  again  we 
entirely  redeem  the  j)ronii8e  held  out  by  must  refer  to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Atkin- 
its  title.  son,  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  suc- 

Of  the  northern  portion  of  Siberia,  lK)r-  cessful  of  these.  His  travels  during  several 
dering  for  some  thousand  miles  on  the  years,  which  were  undertaken  for  the  ex- 
Arelic  Ocean — the  country  of  Samoyedes  press  purpose  of  depicting  the  scenery  of 
and  other  half-starving  tribes — we  have  a  continent  hitherto  so  little  known  to 
little  to  say,  since  very  little  is  known,  civilized  man,  carried  him  through  many 
beyond  the  course  of  the  three  mighty  unexplored  ])arts  of  the  Altai  chain  .and 
rivers,  which  tniverse  it  in  their  passage  the  Kirghiz  deserts,  forming  the  border 
from  the  central  parts  of  the  continent  to  lino  of  Kussian  and  Chinese  empire.  The 
the  se.a.  The  exit  of  these  rivers  is  such  Uu8si.an  (iovernrnent  is  actively  pursuing 
in  latitude  that  they  could  never  minis-  research  in  this  direction ;  but  it  is  still 
ter  to  extern.al  coTiimcrce,  even  were  the  only  a  frontier  to  the  enormous  tract 
countries  through  which  they  flowed  more  of  almost  unknown  continent  described 
prolific  of  produce  than  they  are  likely  t(»  above;  and  Central  Asia  yet  remains  a 
l)ecome.  li.aron  Wrangel  has  l>een  the  sort  of  inythic.al  region  to  our  knowledge, 
intrepid  explorer  of  these  high  northern  Even  aided  by  the  authority  of  Humboldt 
latitudes  in  Siberia,  and  we  owe  to  him  and  Klaprotli,  we  can  li.azard  little  more 
most  of  what  we  know  of  them.  His  ex-  than  conjecture  as  to  its  physical  outlines 
pedition  over  the  ice  from  the  mouth  of  and  geography.  Taking  the  Altai  and 
the  Lena  tow.ards  Hehring’s  Str.aits,  r.anks  Himalayan  chains  in  their  extreme  pro 
as  one  of  the  most  arduous  feats  in  nortli-  longation,  fls  forming  its  northern  and 
eni  enterprise.  We  further  obtain  from  southerr)  boundary,  we  have  as  an  inter- 
hiin  a  confinn.atiou  of  tlie  facts  before  pub-  vetting  belt  those  v;ist  Mongolian  and  Tar- 
lishetl  l»y  Pallas,  ^liddendortj  and  others,  tarian  steppes,  vaguely  c.alied  in  part  the 
of  the  enormous  deposits  of  tusks,  bones.  Desert  of  Gobi;  elevated  more  than  fonr 
ainl  even  e.arca-sses  of  eleph.ants,  on  the  thousiuid  feet,  and  stretching,it  is  believed, 
banks  and  near  the  mouths  of  those  groat  fully  four  thousand  miles  from  etist  to  west. 
Siberian  rivers,  which  enter  the  sea  be-  We  have  reason  to  supjHtse  these  stop|>es 
yond  the  arctic  circle ; — a  strange  problem  traversed  or  interrupted  by  other  mount- 
in  natural  history,  and  hardly  yet  solved,  ain  ranges,  j)arallel,  we  may  presume,  !•» 
even  by  the  .ability  which  Sir  C.  Lyell  has  the  great  border  ch.ains;  ami  the  journey 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  of  the  brothers  Schlagintweit  indicated 

We  have  just  8|H)ken  of  Chinese  Tar-  one  such  range  of  great  elevation,  u  hich 
tary,  and  this  notice  brings  before  us  th.at  they  believed  to  be  identical  with  the 
vast  central  region  of  Asia,  two-thirds  of  Kuen  Liien  chain  of  Humboldt.  But  we 
which  is  thus  denoinin.ated — a  vague  name  can  not  go  further  here  than  to  ])oinj^il 
fora  vague  dominion.  The  other  or  we.st-  this  part  of  Asia  as  a  wide  Held  fotyAfc^ 
,  ern  p.art  of  this  region  is  as  vaguely  known  adventure ;  —  adventure  .sanctioi|i^^flH 
under  the  tiame  of  Independent  Tartarv  ;  .solely  by  common  curiosity,  but  "■K^^Pc 
the  whole  area  stretching  from  the  Cas|»lan  certainty  of  flnding,  in  its  jdiysii 
and  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  coasts  oj»po8ile  ter  and  natural  history,  objects  offefpTi  in 
Japan,  with  a  breadth  in  latitude  of  from  terest  to  science.  The  fauna  and  •oia  of 
twelve  to  twenty  degrees — a  sp.ace  well  a  region  so  pecidiar  in  position  and  surface, 
nigh  doubling  Europe  in  total  extent,  must  needs  afford  much  that  is  new  .and 
Scarcely  can  wo  give  the  name  of  geogra-  curious  to  the  naturalist ;  while  the  ethno- 
jdiy  to  the  scanty  and  broken  knowledge  legist  m.ay  perchance  discover  here  some 
we  have  of  these  countries.  We  may  be  rudimental  traces,  serving  to  the  better 
said  best  to  know  them,  thoi^h  this  .also  umlerst.anding  of  those  vast  migrations, 
very  olwcurely,  through  the  history  of  by  which  the  shepherds  of  the  steppes  of 
those  successive  swarms  and  races  of  peo-  Cential  Asia  have  more  than  once  shaken 
pie,  w'hich  migrated  thence  .as  invaders  or  the  world. 

settlers  of  the  more  fertile  and  temperate  The  geography  of  China  Proper  is  bc- 
regions  of  .southern  Asia  and  Euro|K.\  No  coming  every  day  better  known,  through 
field  of  geographical  di.scovery  equal  to  that  strange  medley  of  simultaneous  war 
this  in  extent  and  intcre<»t  exists  on  the  and  commerce  which  for  many  years  has 
globe.  Little  more  than  the  mere  margin  been  our  norm.al  relation  to  a  people 
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equally  singular  in  their  language  ami  re- 1  Those  portions  of  Asia  which  appertain 
ligion,  as  in  all  their  institutions  and  I  to  the  IVrsian  and  Turkish  Empires, 
tisages  of  life.  Yet  this  knowledge  is  ’  though  better  known  than  the  interior  of 
still  very  much  confined  to  the  maritime  Chimi,  yet  present  still  great  laciinm  in 
provinces,  and  probably  does  not  equal  our  knowledge ;  ami  are  nowhere  laid 
that  acquired  by  the  Jesuits,  during  their  down  with  the  exactness  which  modern 
early  and  successful  missions  to  China,  geography  requires.  The  more  perfect 
The  journey  accomplished  by  Hue  and  examination  ot  these  countries  will  have 
Baudot  from  Pekin  to  Lassa,  affords  re-  a  further  and  higher  interest  in  illnstrat- 
cent  proof  of  what  may  be  aftected  by  ing  the  history  of  the  most  ancient  pe- 
that  corporate  zeal,  which,  while  usurping  ,  riods,  and  most  remarkable  races  of  man- 
the  character  of  religion,  has  given  such  i  kind.  It  is  a  region  where  fable  and. re- 
continuous  vitality  to  the  wonderful  insti- !  ality  come  concurrently  before  us;  soine- 
tntions  of  the  Human  Catholic  Church :  !  times  in  conflict,  sometimes  in  mutual  il- 
but  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  the  ;  lustration.  The  wonderful  results  of  the 
zeal  of  the  missionaries  for  the  triumph  labors  of  Hawlinson,  Layard,  and  Botta  in 
of  their  faith,  and  perhaps  the  simplicity  '  the  ancient  Assyria,  and  those  more  re- 
of  their  characters,  detract  tvnsidcrably  I  cently  obtained  by  Mr.  Graham  in  the 
from  the  services  they  might  have  ren- ;  Hauran,  the  scene  of  the  deplorable 
dered  to  scientific  investigation.  Our  j  events  which  have  again  drawn  a  French 
former  diplomatic  missions  to  Pekin,  even  army  to  the  coast  of  Syiia,  arc  the  augu- 
though  returning  across  the  empire,  have  :  ry  and  index  of  what  may  be  accomplish- 
traveled  under  such  close  constraint  as  to  ed  by  further  research.  We  still  want 
make  very  slender  additions  td  our  know-  '  the  more  ancient  links  which  connect  to- 
ledge  of  its  vjist  interior.  The  more  re-  \  gether  the  several  branches  of  the  Aryan 
cent  voyage  of  Lord  Elgin  up  the  Yang- '  and  Semitic  races,  their  languages  and 
tze-keang  to  llan-kow,  six  hundred  miles  migrations;  and  it  is  in  these  regions  of 
from  the  mouth  of  this  great  river,  the  \  Asia,  if  any  where,  that  we  may  look  for 
(jirdU  of  China,  forms  a  remarkable  step  ■  such  illustration.  Spectral  shadows  of 
in  the  progress  of  Chinese  discovery.  It  ^  history,  they  must  be  at  be.st;  yet  worth 
is  a.  stream  doubtless  destined  hereafter,  all  that  labor  and  enteri)ri8e  can  do  for 
under  the  agency  of  steam,  to  become  one  their  recovery. 

of  the  great  watery  highways  of  the  •  There  yet  remains  a  imrtion  of  Asia, 
world.  Population  clusters  in  crowded  '  almost  equal  to  half  of  Europe  in  extent, 
cities  along  its  b.anks,  .and  cultivation  is  ,  but  which,  from  jiosilion  and  jthysical 
rich  in  its  tributary  valleys.  It  gives  j  characters,  might  better  perhaps  come 
*j>ening  to  that  wide  western  portion  of  I  under  the  African  division  of  the  globe. 
China,  of  which  w’e  know  little  save  from  j  This  is  Arabia ;  separated  from  Africa 

Kiort ;  but  which  may  hereafter,  onl^  by  that  long  and  narrow  cleft, 
his  channel,  enter  largely'  into  which  filled  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  h:i8 
of  nations.  The  establishment  borne  from  ancient  time  the  name  of  the 
>li  factory  at  Ilan-kow,  tvliich  lied  Sea.  Along  this  extraordinary  gulf 
lU'  a  market  to  European  trade  continually  pass  those  magnificent  steam- 
t  of  the  Empire,  and  open  the  ers  which  connect  England  by  the  short- 
of  the  Yan-tze-keang  to  our  est  transit  with  her  Indian  Empire ;  the 
ships,  is  strenuously  advocated  by  the  ua-  electric  telegraph  has  been  laid  under- 
val  officers  who  accomj (allied  Lord  Elgin  '  nealh  its  waters;  the  fortress  of  Aden, 
in  that  expedition.  What  the  events  j  our  Gibraltar  of  this  sea,  guards  its  nar- 
now  in  progress  in  the  empire,  from  Eu- 1  row  egre.<s  into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the 
ropean  force  and  native  rebellion,  may'  j  mountain  group  of  Sinai,  and  the  two 
bring  about,  w’e  hardly  dare  surmise,  so  i  cities  which  cradled  the  religion  now  dom- 
often  have  all  expectations  been  frustrat- 1  inant  in  the  East,  lie  upon  its  Arabian 
ed  in  this  quarter.  But  half  a  century  j  shores.  And  yet  the  vast  tract,  forming 
now  is  more  prolific  of  change  than  any  i  the  whole  interior  of  Arabia,  is  completely 
five  centuries  heretofore ;  and  China,  with  a  terra  incognita  to  geography  ;  its  phy- 
all  its  immobility  of  ages,  can  not  escape  !  sical  aspects,  its  animal  and  vegetable 
that  tide  which  is  sweeping  over  and  !  products,  its  human  population,  all  alike 
am.algamating,  through  commerce  or  con-  |  unknown  to  Europc.an  eyes.  Even  the 
ijuest,  all  other  nations  of  the  earth.  I  boldest  ma})-makers  h.ave  not  gone  be- 
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von J  •«  narrow  coast  margin,  with  some  j 
iinapjinary  mountain  ranges,  ainl  a  few 
vague  lines  of  native  travel  from  the  lletl 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  inference  ■ 
comes  hero  in  the  pl.ace  of  observation. 
The  absence  of  any  great  river  estuaries 
on  its  coasts,  the  character  of  the  ailjoin- 
ing  countries,  and  the  scanty  notices  ob¬ 
tained  from  native  sources,  all  justify  the 
belief  that  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  a  vast 
R:md-stonc  desert;  with  scattered  oases’ 
like  those  of  the  Sahara,  the  vague  domi¬ 
ciles  of  wandering  Arab  tribes,  who  fee¬ 
bly  represent  that  extraordinary  race, 
which  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
under  the  fervor  of  a  new  faith,  con¬ 
quered  or  shook  some  of  the  gre.atest  em¬ 
pires  of  the  world.  That  such  events 
should  hare  had  their  origin  on  the 
(toasts  of  that  desert  region,  is  a  fact 
which  history  records,  but  can  not  easily 
explain. 

From  Ar.abia  we  pass  by  a  short  step 
to  Africa ;  a  contuient  abounding  from 
the  eailiest  time  in  geographical  prob¬ 
lems,  several  of  which  are  even  now  only 
•arlially  solved.  The  (piestlon  as  to  its 
icing  circumnavigable  or  not ;  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile ;  the  extent  of  the 
Great  Desert;  and  the  existence  beyond 
of  lofty  mountains  and  a  great  river  flow-  j 
ing  eastwards — these  were  points  of  spe- 
(uilalion  to  ancient  geographers,  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus  to  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  j 
Senecii,  and  Pliny.  We  have  no  space  | 
to  enter  fully  into  these  subjects,  or  into  | 
the  Arabian  researches  in  Africa  siweral  | 
centuries  later.  We  must  limit  ourselves 
to  the  notice  of  recent  discoveries  only ;  j 
and  even  this  more  briefly  than  is  due  to 
their  real  .and  relative  value.  It  is  a  con¬ 
tinent  we  may  well  seek  to  know  more  in¬ 
timately;  not  merely  from  curiosity  or 
the  cemtingent  benefits  it  may  afford  to 
commerce  and  manufacture,  but  for  the 
better  prevention  of  the  slave-trade  which 
has  long  hung  heavily  over  this  part  of 
the  world.  Booking  to  extent  only,  it 
forms  pretty  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  to¬ 
tal  land  of  the  globe.  On  a  rude  esti¬ 
mate  we  m.ay  say  that  /one  third  of  this 
vast  area  is  wholly  unknown ;  another 
third  so  6c.antily  known,  as  to  furnish 
little  more  to  maps  than  the  single  lines 
of  travelers  or  caravans.  The  portions 
thus  described  form  the  great  interior  of 
the  African  continent.  Its  coasts  are  in 
every  part  more  familiar  to  us ;  a  know¬ 
ledge  dearly  purchased  by  that  cruel  and 


disgraceful  traffic  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  But  the  best  genenal  notion  of 
African  geography  may  be  gained  by 
taking  successive  zones  of  latitude  from 
north  to  south  ;  which  division,  suggested 
by  diversities  of  physical  aspect,  as  well  as 
by  the  direction  of  recent  discovery,  we 
sluill  here  adopt. 

The  northern  zone,  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Morocco  to  Egypt, 
is  that  best  known  to  us.  Algeria,  to  the 
distance  of  more  than  three  hundred 
!  miles  iidand,  and  including  the  several 
[  ranges  of  what  are  c:dled  the  Atlas  Mount¬ 
ains,  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed  by 
its  French  jiossessors;  while  Egypt  and 
j  the  valley  of  the  Nile  are  becoming  as  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  as  the  courses  of  the  Rhone 
:md  the  Danube.  ^lorocco,  Tunis,  and 
j  Tripoli  are  less  perfectly  known  as  they 
recede  from  the  coast ;  but  their  prox- 
!  imity  to  Europe  makes  it  certain  that 
j  these  countries  will  eventually  be  opened 
I  either  by  compicst  or  commerce.  South 
I  of  this  coast  zone  comes  that  of  the  Saha- 
I  ra ;  a  name  vaguely  applied  to  the  great- 
'  cst  desert  of  the  globe ;  stretching  its 
I  high  and  siindy  )(lateau  from  the  Atlantic 
!  to  the  confines  of  Egypt  .and  Nubia;  with 
an  aver.age  breadth,  ill  defined  indeed,  of 
at  le.ast  eight  hundred  miles.  Various 
lines  of  travel  and  traffic  traver.se  this  wil¬ 
derness,  determined  chiefly  by  the  oases 
scattered  over  its  surface  ;  some  of  these 
large  enough  to  give  .abode  to  wild  tribes 
of  the  Tou.arik  and  Tibboo  races  ;  others 
mere  patches  of  vegetation  .around  the 
springs  which  here  and  there  well  u|»- 
wards  from  the  arid  surface.  The  most 
e.xtensive  e.xploration  of  the  S.ahara  which 
has  yet  been  made  is  due  to  Colonel  Dau- 
mas,  of  the  French  .staff  in  Algeria,  and 
M.  (’arette,  whose  reports  were  reviewed 
in  this  journal  .some  years  ago.*  The 
first  modern  travelers  who  cro.ssed  the 
Sahara  from  Tripoli  to  its  southern  bor¬ 
der  were  Denham  and  Cl.apperton,  in 
1822;  followed  after  the  intervention  of 
other  less  successful  eflbrts,  by  the  expe¬ 
dition,  familiar  to  our  readers,  of  which 
Dr.  Barth  alone  survived  to  relate  the 
history.  The  names  of  his  companions 
are  added  to  the  record  of  the  many  mar¬ 
tyrs  »f  African  discovery,  who  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  under  the  malign  i^'fluences  of 
climate,  privation,  or  the  fanatic  cruelty 
of  the  native  tribes. 

■  E<1.  Rev.,  No.  cixiz.,  July,  184(5. 
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Dr.  Barth’s  volumes,  though  somewhat  |  To  the  south  of  those  remarkahlifcoun- 


ari<l  in  style,  like  the  country  they  de- 1 
scribe,  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  phy- : 
sical  aspect  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the 
j>eop!e  scattered  over  its  few  habitable  j 
])arts.*  But  they  have  a  higher  interest  i 
in  wliat  we  would  call  the  third  African  j 
zone ;  stretching  across  the  widest  part 
of  the  continent,  from  the  Guinea  Coast  to  ■ 
Abyssinia;  and  in  its  southern  boundary,  j 
though  Very  vaguely  defined,  coming  i 
within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the  eqnator.  j 
Strikingly  contrasted  with  the  desert  pla-  i 
teaux  to  the  north,  this  is  a  region  of 
varied  or  mountainous  surface  ;  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  periodical  rains  ;  and,  in  effect 
of  these  conditions,  a  region  of  j)rofuse 
equatorial  vegetation  ;  and  witii  a  large 
and  prosperous  negro  i)opulation,  where 
not  blasted  by  Arab  rule,  or  by  the  wars 
which  minister  victims  to  the  foreign 
slave-trade.  The  English  and  French 
occupy,  by  their  settlements,  the  mouths 
of  some  of  the  chief  rivers  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coasts ;  and  it  was  from  this  side  that 
the  first  attempts  were  made  by  Mmigo 
Park  to  enter  the  interior,  to  reach  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  to  solve  the  mystery  of  that 
great  river,  flowing  eastward  to  some  ter¬ 
mination  then  unknown.  The  northern 
line  across  the  Sahara  furnished  the  next 
access  to  this  middle  African  region,  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  intrepid  travelers  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  In  a  second  expedi¬ 
tion,  starting  from  the  Guinea  Coast, 
Clappci  ton  ))erished  ;  but  his  bold  and 
intelligent  servant,  Landor,  returning,  in 
1830,  by  the  same  route  into  the  interior, 
finally  solved  the  question  as  to  the  Niger 
or  Quorra,  which  had  so  long  held  geo¬ 
graphers  in  doubt.  To  Dr.  Barth,  how¬ 
ever,  we  owe  our  better  acquaintance  with 
the  countries  between  Lake  Tchad  and 
Tiinbuctoo  ;  while,  stretching  southwards 
from  this  lake,  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Tchadda,  of  which  the  Niger  is  now 
found  to  be  the  western  feeder.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  ocean  at  the  Bight  of  Benin,  this 
mighty  river  furnishes  a  third  and  more 
facile  access  to  Central  Africa;  and, 
though  the  first  attempts  to  ascend  it 
were  disastrous,  or  only  partially  success-’ 
ful,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  channel 
through  which  commerce  and  civilization 
will  chiefly  find  their  future  passage. 

*  See  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  cexxii.,  April,  1858,  for  a 
review  of’  Dr.  Bartli's  Travel*  and  lUtcoverie*  tn 
Xortk  and  Central- Africa. 


tries  comes  another  wide  zone  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  which  no  European  foot  has  ever 
yet  crossed.  The  coasts  on  each  side  are 
known  ;  and  especially  those  of  the  Port¬ 
uguese  settlements,  bordering  on  the  Con¬ 
go,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mozambique. 
Though  deeper  ingress  has  recently  been 
obtained  on  the  eastern  side,  there  still 
remains  a  tract  equal  to  two  thirds  of 
Europe  in  extent,  utterly  untrodden  and 
unknown ;  a  field  for  curious  discovery, 
even  if  not  otherwise  rewarding  Eurojfoan 
enterjnise.  The  great  physical  (question 
now  pending  as  to  this  portion  of  Africa 
is,  whether  it  be  a  country  of  lofty  mount¬ 
ain  ranges,  ministering  to  periodica  1  river 
floods  by  the  melting  of  snows?  or  an 
elevated  plateau  or  basin,  the  recej)tacle 
of  the  six  months’  equinoctial  rains,  and 
the  feeder  thence,  through  lakes  or  satu¬ 
rated  mor.asses,  of  these  river  inunda- 
i  tions?  To  Sir  B.  Murchison  we  owe  the 
'  first  clear  suggestion  of  the  latter  view  ; 
and  though  still  based  chiefly  on  gcner.al 
]»hysical  considerations,  all  subseipicnt  di.s- 
eovery  has  tended  more  less  to  its  con¬ 
firmation. 

In  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Beke’s  ad¬ 
mirable  on  the  Sources  of  the  Xiley 

and  also  in  the  remarks  prefixed  by  Mr. 
Kavenstein  to  Dr.  Krapf’s  Travels  in 
Eastern  AfricOy  the  great  principles  are 
clearly  pointed  out  M'hich  have  eflected  a 
total  change  in  our  conception  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  features  of  the  whole  African  conti¬ 
nent.  The  ju'incipa)  mountain  system  of 
Africa  is  now  found  to  extend  from  north 
to  south,  in  proxmity  with  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  instead  of  running 
from  east  to  west  across  the  continent,  as 
laid  down  by  all  maps  ancient  and  modern. 
Dr.  Beke  argues,  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  erroneous  notions  respecting 
Africa  is,  that  Europeans  have  always  aj)- 
proached  that  continent  in  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  survey  of  the  country 
must  proceed,  not  from  the  Deserts  of  the 
north,  or  from  the  fever-stricken  rivers  of 
the  west,  but  from  the  plateau  or  table¬ 
land  of  Eastern  Africa ;  where,  in  fact, 
the  highly  important  discoveries  of  the 
Lake  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Nyansa  have 
lately  been  inmle.  In  truth,  however,  the 
existence  of  these  inland  seas  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  known  to  the  Portuguese  geo¬ 
graphers  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  aud 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  older  maps. 

And  here  it  is  that  we  touch  upon  that 
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sovereign  problem  of  African  geography,  '  Nullaque  non  a'tas  roluit  conferre  futuris 
the  true  sources  of  the  Nile ;  or^of  that  |  N«titiam  ;  sed  vincit  udluic  natura  laten  li." 
western  branch  of  this  river,  which,  under  | 

the  name  of  the  White  Nile,  brings  down  i  The  answer  which  was  addressed  to 
the  great  mass  of  its  waters  into  Nubia '  Caesar,  must  still  be  given  by  the  Icnrn- 
and  Egypt.  It  is  a  problem  inherited  ed  IVesident  of  the  Geographical  Society ; 
from  tlie  earliest  ages,  and  has  an  interest  |  of  the  great  river  thus  characterized,  the 
well  sanctioned  by  the  singular  features  main  source  is  at  this  moment  still  un- 
of  this  wonderful  stream.  In  an  article  !  known.  lint  a  very  short  time  will,  it  is 
before  alluded  to,  on  the  Mediterranean  i  our  belief,  solve  the  <piestion.  All  foi  iuer 
Sea,  we  spoke  of  the  Nile,  as  the  most  re-  ►  attempts  to  do  so,  from  the  exploration 
markable  river  of  the  world;  as  well  in  j  ordereil  by  Nero,  to  the  later  enterprises 
its  physical  character-s  as  in  its  associa-  ,  of  English,  German,  and  French  travel- 
tions  with  human  history.  In  mere  length  i  ers,  have  been  made  by  ascending  the 
and  volume  it  is  surpassed  by  some,  though  river  from  the  north.  In  tracing  the  great 
by  few  only.  Other  tropical  rivers  have  branch,  called  the  Hlue  Nile,  to  its  sources 
their  periodical  inundations  ;  but  none  in  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  liruce  gained 
come  recorded  to  us  for  a  period  of  many  ,  a  repute  beyond  the  real  value  of  his  dis- 
thousand  years,  .as  giving  not  fertility  i  coyery.  The  origin  of  the  White  Nile, 
alone,  but  its  very  soil  and  existence  to  j  bringing  a  far  larger  volume  of  waters  to 
the  land  of  Egypt.  No  other  river  on  the  confluence  at  Khartoun,  and  clearly 
the  globe  has  "the  physical  peculiarity  of  coming  from  a  more  southern  region,  was 
flowing  for  the  last  twelve  hundred’  liiiles  {  still  to  bo  found.  Followed  upwards  as  .a 
tlirough  rainless  regions,  and  receiving  !  large  stream  to  within  three  degrees  ol 
not  a  single  stream  for  this  vast  distance.  |  tke  Etjuator,  it  became  clear  that  its 
Without  noticing  other  physical  singulari-  j  sources  lay  beyond  this  line,  and  research 
tics,  as  the  Etesian  winds,  etc.,  we  may  sim- I  I'ow  took  a  new  direction;  that  which 
ply  a.lvert  further  to  what  Sir  T.  Brown  1  gives  the  i.romise  of  iinal  8ucces.s.  From 
v.y.W'ri  those  toild enormities  of  antrient  mtiff-  j  ti'C  cast  coast  of  Africa,  a  little  south  ol 
the  wonderful  works  of  ai't,  !  tl‘e  etpiator,  the  missionaries  ICraplf  ami 
l.ihor,  and  mauinificencc,  which  crowd  the  j  ‘‘‘"i  llebmann  pcnetratetl  westwards,  far 
Nubian  and  Egyptian  valley  of  the  Nile;  :  enough  to  come  within  sight  of  mountain.s 
belonging  to  a  time  only  faintly  reached  seemingly  capped  with  snow ;  and,  it 
by  fragmentary  records,  but  forming  in  !  re.ally  so,  at  least  eighteen  thousand  feet 
themselves  a  living  history  .and  picture  of  j  ii*  height.  These  travels,  related  in  a 
these  remote  ages.  No  river  or  region  [  work  lately  published,  have  been  followed 
of  the  world  puts  before  the  eye  of  the  hytho  tar  more  remarkable  expedition  of 
traveler  such  marvellous  memorials  of  Burton  and  Speke;  the  narrative  of  which 
the  jmt.  occujiies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last 

Our  classical  readers  will  recollect  the  volume  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and 
fine  p.assage  in  the  tenth  Book  of  Lucan’s  is  also  given,  in  a  more  popular  and  amus- 
rharsalia,  in  which  Csesar,  inflamed  by  i»g  form,  in  the  two  volumes  recently 
.a  pas.sion  for  geographical  discovery,  ex-  pohlished  by  Captain  Burtoii  himself.  The 
claims  to  the  Hierophant  Achoreus: —  I  main  results  of  this  expedition  are  briefly 

I  as  follows.  Even  as  early  as  three  centu- 
“  T.mtus  amor  veri,  nihil  cst  quod  noscere  riesago,  the  I  ortuguese  a  people  of  mar- 
inalim,  vcllous  urowess  in  those  days— obtained 

Quam  fluvii  causas  per  secula  tanta  latcntis,  knowledge  of  one  or  more  great  lakes  in 
Ignotuinquccaput;  spesest  inihicertavidendi  I  the  interior  of  Africa,  east  of  Zanzibar; 
Niliacos  t'ontes;  belluni  civile  rclinquam.”  ,  but  these  intimations  were  well  nigh  lost 

to  the  world,  until  recently  confirmed  by 
The  Egyptian  proceeds  to  describe  the  the  reports  of  native  traders,  who  de- 
mystei'ies  which  concealed,  and  which  j  scribed  to  the  consuls  and  missionaries 
still  couce.al,  the  sources  and  the  flow  of  on  the  co,ast,  what  might  be  interpreted, 
the  mysterious  river : —  though  vaguely,  as  an  inland  sea.  The 

discoveries  of  Burton  and  Speke  have 
“  Qti®  tihi  noscendi  Nilum,  Romanc,  cupido  est,  much  to  settle  this  question.  P'rora 

Et  Ph.arlLs,  Persisque  fuit,  Macutumque  ty-  i  Zanzibar,  6®  south  of  the  equator,  crossing 
rannis ;  [  a  coast  range  of  mountains,  and  proceed- 
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ing  westwards  nearly  si-v  hundred  miles, 
they  reached  the  great  fresh-water  lake 
of  Tanganyika;  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  fully  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to 
fifty  in  breadth.  Tliis  inland  water  they 
navigated  so  near  to  its  north  extremity, 
as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  no  stream 
finds  egress  through  the  mountains  which 
subtend  it  on  this  side.  Xo  such  negative 
evidence,  however,  exists  as  to  the  still 
greater  lake  Nyanza,  lying  about  two 
hundred  miles  north-east  of  the  former. 
The  southern  extremity  of  this  lake,  here 
ninety  miles  in  width,  Captain  Speke 
reached  alone ;  his  companion  being  de¬ 
tained  on  the  road  by  illness.  We  may 
at  once  avow  our  belief  that  if  any  single 
lake-basin  represents  the  main  source  of 
the  Nile,  Xy.anza  is  that  lake.*  From  2.^° 
south  latitude,  where  Speke  reached  its 
.shores,  and  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the  j 
White  Nile  at  a  point  3®  north  of  the 
equator,  this  fresh-water  sea,  on  credible 
native  report,  stretches  far  northwards  ; 
reducing  the  unknown  intermediate  dis¬ 
tance  to  so  short  a  span,  as  almost  to 
force  uj)on  us  the  notion  of  connection  and 
continuity.  The  level  of  Lake  Nyanza 
was  found  to  be  nearly  four  thous:ind  feet 
above  the  sea ;  an  elevation  that  tallies 
well  whit  all  that  is  required  by  the  phy¬ 
sical  phenomena  of  the  Nile.  Other  lakes 
or  morasses  on  this  high  level  north  of  the  , 
equator,  such  as  the  Bahmel-Ghazal,  re- 1 
cently  described  by  ISIr.  Petherick,  doubt- 1 
less  contribute  to  form  this  great  river  [ 
and  it.s  periodical  floods,  under  the  influ-  i 
ence  of  the  tropical  rains,  common  to  the  | 
whole  region.  These  rains,  in  their  time,  | 
donation,  and  violence,  c.an  alone  explain  | 
the  Nile  inundation.  Admitting  snow- 1 
capped  mountains  under  the  equator,  the  I 
melting  of  such  snow  must  be  far  too  uni- ! 
form  to  account  for  periods  of  flood  thus  | 
strongly  marked  by  the  hand  of  nature.  | 
And  as  the  poet  Lucan  observed,  the  pe-  j 
riod  of  the  Nile  iimndation  does  not  coin- 

•  It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  ('aptain 
Burton  entirely  dissents  from  this  opinion,  which  has 
been  so  ably  advocated  by  bis  lute  compcuiion.  He 
argues,  on  the  contrary,  that  between  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Nyanza  and  the  watershed  of  the 
White  Nile,  there  probably  exists  a  longitudinal 
range  of  elevated  ground,  and  that  the  true  sources 
of  the  “  Holy  River  ”  will  be  found  to  l>c  a  network 
of  runnels  and  rivulets  of  scanty  dimensions,  filled 
by  monsoon  torrents,  and  perhaps  a  little  swollen  by 
melted  snow  from  •he  Eastern  Lunar  Mountains. 


cide  with  that  of  floods  caused  by  the 
melting  of  snows. 

Captain  Speke  left  England  again  six 
months  ago  for  the  scene  of  his  hitherto 
fortunate  labors,  and  with  the  determinate 
object  of  following  the  Lake  Nyanza  into 
the  Nile,  if  such  connection  exist.  He 
carried  with  him  various  aids,  but  none 
of  such  efficacy  as  his  own  energy  and  ex¬ 
perience.  If  he  really  does  emerge  from 
the  lake  upon  the  river,  and  thence  fol¬ 
lows  the  Nile  downward  into  Egypt,  he 
will  have  accomplished  the  greatest  geo- 
grajihical  feat  of  the  age.  Two  years  at 
furthest  will  suffice  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

We  have  dwelt  disproportionately  on 
this  subject,  yet  hardly  beyond  what  its 
interest  warrants,  seeing  especially  the 
illustration  these  researches  afford  to  the 
general ,  geography  of  Africa,  and  to  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  that 
more  sotithern  zone  of  this  continent 
which  is  defined  by  the  course  of  the 
Zambesi  and  its  tributary  rivers.  The 
Portuguese,  with  settlements  on  each 
coast,  were  the  first  to  traverse  this  j)art 
of  the  African  continent ;  but  what  they 
thus  effected  was  valueless  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  in  its  connection  with  the  slave 
traffic  pernicious  to  the  country  itself. 
Not  so  the  better  directed  and  more 
intelligent  enterprises  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
who  has  already  placed  before  us  a  wide 
field  for  future  culture ;  and  whose  pre¬ 
sent  mission,  though  checked  by  some 
untoward  beginnings,  promises  much  as 
well  for  geographical  science,  as  for  the 
spread  of  a  more  genial  Euroi)ean  policy 
into  this  great  river  region. 

To  the  several  zones  we  have  described 
as  defining  the  geography  of  Africa,  suc¬ 
ceeds  that  extreme  port  of  the  continent 
extending  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape 
of  (iood  Ho])e  ;  a  various  region,  remark¬ 
able  in  the  I’accs  of  its  native  population, 
(ainongst  whom  the  Kaffirs  in  every  sense 
stand  foremost,)  and  in  the  forms  of  life 
tenanting  its  «lesert.s,  hills,  forests,  and 
rivers.  Dr.  Ilobert  James  Mann  h.as 
given  us  a  very  useful  and  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  geographical  features  of  the 
colony  of  Port  Natal,  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  promising 
British  settlements  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  southern  extremity  of  the 
African  continent  which  forms  the  Cape 
Colony  and  British  Kaffraria  has  been 
I  made  well  known  to  us  by  the  misfortune 
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of  military  as  well  as  civil  operations. 
Now,  happily,  it  has  again  become  the 
seat  of  peaceful  rule,  .and  prosperous  com¬ 
merce  and  colonization. 

Wo  conje  now,  by  geographical  se- 
<j lienee,  to  the  great  island  continent  of 
Australia;  ih.at  land  of  jiroblems  and  par- 
ado-ves  in  every  part  of  its  physical  his¬ 
tory  ;  in  nothing  more  strange  than  in  its 
hum.an  relation  to  our  own  sm.all  island, 
on  the  opposite  point  of  the  globe’s  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  first  English  settlers, 
chietty  convicts,  landed  at  Sydney  seventy- 
two  j’cars  ago.  A  population  of  more  than 
a  mdlion  now  dwells  in  these  colonies ; 
intelligent,  energetic,  and  wealthy,  jios- 
sessing  the  political  institutions  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  mother  country,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  .all  the  us.ages  of  English  social  life, 
even  to  the  very  piistimes  which  amuse 
and  give  vigor  to  our  youth.  A  file  of 
Sydney  or  Melbourne  newspapers  of  this 
<l:iy  may  fairly  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
most  curious  documents  in  the  history  of 
our  race.  We  have  no  room,  however, 
to  dilate  on  these  m.atters,  or  on  those 
str.ange  peculiarities  in  its  native  fauna 
and  flor.a,  which  distinguish  Auslr.alia 
from  all  other  regions  of  the  globe. 
3I.any  of  these  .anomalies  are  becoming 
obliterated  by  the  ingress  of  Euroiican 
life  in  its  different  forms.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  white  man  is  gradually  dis¬ 
placing  the  colored  races  ;  bringing  with 
liirn  the  animals  and  plants  of  another 
hemisphere  to  minister  to  the  Av.ants  or 
luxuries  of  his  new  life.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  simple  colonization  which  has  peo¬ 
pled  and  given  fortune  to  this  new  conti¬ 
nent.  The  rush  to  the  Californian  gold  re¬ 
gion  w.as  still  going  on,  when  the  discovery 
of  still  more  prolific  gold-fields  on  the 
flanks  of  the  eastern  mountain  chain  of 
Australi.a — a  discovery  sagaciously  antici¬ 
pated  by  Sir  H,  Murchison — directed  a 
sudden  stream  of  migration  towards  these 
distant  lands,  which  four  months  of  ocean 
vovage  could  not  check,  and  which  is  still 
going  on  to  enlarge  their  population  and 
wealth.  Upon  this  topic,  however,  it 
would  be  needless  to  enter  here.  An 
Australi.an  literature — social,  descriptive, 
and  statistical — h.as  grown  up  together 
with  the  other  productions  of  this  great 
colony ;  and  there  are  parts  even  of  our 
own  island  less  familiar  to  us  than  the 
country  around  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
or  the  gold-fields  of  Ballarat. 

Still  what  wo  thus  familiarly  know  is 


little  more  than  the  margin  of  the  Antar 
tic  continent.  From  its  eastern  coast 
alone  discovery  has  been  extended  to  dis¬ 
tances  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea ;  .and  this  in  scanty  lines  and 
at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  to  the  adven¬ 
turers.  The  larger  portion  of  the  coasts 
is  kuown  but  by  maritime  surjrey,  and  the 
vast  interior  is  still  a  void  in  our  geogra¬ 
phy.  In  several  respects,  either  proved 
or  presumed,  Australia  h.as  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  Africa  in  its  physical  features ; — 
a  circuit  of  coast,  witii  very  few  inlets  or 
gulfs ;  the  highest  mountain  ranges  on  its 
eastern  side ;  an  arid  saline  desert  within, 
touching  in  parts  on  the  sea,  particularly 
in  that  long  and  dreary  line  of  southern 
coast,  which  Mr.  Eyre,  with  vast  powers 
of  endurance,  successfully  exjdored.  The 
e.Yistencc  of  this  great  central  desert,  the 
Sahara  of  the  South,  though  not  proved 
by  octii.al  passage  across  it,  is  attested  to 
us  in  every  w.ay  short  of  such  proof.  With¬ 
out  reciting  the  names  of  the  many  emin¬ 
ent  travelers  who  have  been  eng.aged 
during  the  la.st  twenty-five  years,  officially 
or  otherwise,  in  their  arduous  efforts  to 
reach  the  inferior,  we  m.ay  state  generally 
that  from  whatsoever  jioint  of  direction 
ingress  has  been  attempted,  a  waterless  and 
barren  desert  has  been  eventually  reached, 
frustrating  all  further  advance.  In  this  de¬ 
sert,  entering  it  from  the  east,  we  have 
cause  to  presume  that  Leichardt  and  his 
comp,anion.s  perished.  Of  its  eastern 
boundary  we  now  know  more  from  the 
recent  and  very  remarkable  journey  of 
Mr.  Gregory ;  who,  going  in  search  of 
Leichardt,  traversed  the  continent  by  the 
long  inland  line  from  I\Ioreton  Bay  (now 
the  new  colony  of  Queen’s  Land)  to  Adel¬ 
aide,  in  South  Australia.  This  traveler  had 
already  gained  reputation  and  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  for  his 
eminent  services  in  the  North  Australi.an 
expedition  of  1855,  which,  entering  the 
continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Victoria 
River,  jiroceeded  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  until 
arrested,  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast,  by  the  same  sandy  wilderness 
which  had  already  in  so  many  places  baf¬ 
fled  the  enterprise  of  the  Australian  tra¬ 
veler. 

Other  physical  proofs  of  the  desert  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  great  central  region  are  af¬ 
forded  by  the  paucity  and  scanty  size  of 
the  Australian  rivers,  of  which  the  Murray 
alone  seems  fitted  for  continuous  steam 
navigation ;  and  by  those  dry,  scorching 
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and  sandy  winds,  blowing  from  the  inte¬ 
rior,  which  are  so  fedbvjly  described  by 
all  recent  colonists.  The  suspicion  of  a 
central  lake,  though  it  can  not  be  disprov¬ 
ed  upon  our  present  knowledge,  yet  is 
now  entertained  by  few.  Many  vast 
tracts  of  fertile  country,  profitable  for  set¬ 
tlement,  will  doubtless  yet  be  discovered 
between  the  desert  and  the  sea ;  of  which 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the 
north-west  of  Lake  Torrens  furnish  a  for¬ 
tunate  example.  But  t.aking  its  physical 
charactci-8  in  their  tofcility,  Austr.alia  seems 
destined  to  become  a  Coani  Empire  only ; 
though  vast  enough,  as  such,  to  satisfy  all 
the  imaginings  of  the  future.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  feel  pride  in  the  relation  of 
England  to  this  southern  world.  Whether 
it  remain  ours  in  colonial  union,  or  be 
peaceably  dissevered  by  the  events  of  the 
future,  (peaceably  we  say,  because  such  a 
war  as  that  of  the  American  revolution 
c.an  never  recur,)  Australia  will  still  be 
English  in  its  language,  literature,  and 
political  life.  We  shall  not  only  have 
created  a  nation  out  of  a  wilderness,  but 
shall  have  ennobled  the  jieople  so  created, 
by  the  gift  of  institution!^  which  the 
struggles  and  experience  of  centuries  have 
happily  won  for  ourselves. 

Though  the  sovereignty  of  Australia  is 
virtually  conceded  to  England,  and  the 
most  profitable  parts  of  its  territory  al¬ 
ready  occupied  by  our  colonies,  we  are 
led,  with  Sir  R.  Murchison,  to  regret  that 
no  settlement  has  been  made  on  the  north¬ 
ern  coast.  The  proximity  to  the  equator 
is  a  drawback ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  the  margin  of  fertile  lands  nar¬ 
rower  and  less  productive.  Still  we  can 
not  but  believe  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  or  elsewhere  on  tiiis 
co-ast,  there  are  sjxits  profitable  for  colo¬ 
nization,  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  for  future 
overland  communication  with  the  northern 
settlements  of  the  eastern  coast.  The 
energy,  which  has  done  so  much  for  us  in 
this  region  of  the  globe,  will  doubless  in 
the  end  accomplish  the  object  to  which 
we  allude. 

Our  record  of  Geographical  research, 
however  brief,  c.an  not  omit  mention  of 
the  great  islands  which  lie  variously  group¬ 
ed  over  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Madagascar,  Bonieo,  and  New 
Guine.a,  the  three  largest,  covering  six 
times  the  surface  of  the  British  Isles,  are 
still  scarcely  known  to  us  but  in  their 


coasts.  Wherever  adventure  has  been 
carried  within — and  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
|>elago  the  Dutch,  led  by  commercial  in¬ 
stincts,  have  ever  been  the  most  active 
and  successful  cxjilorers  —  these  islands 
give  large  promise  of  internal  resources, 
mineral  and  vegetable ;  while  their  fauna, 
including  the  race  of  men  which  tenant 
them,  offers  endless  objects  of  speculation 
to  the  naturalist.  Sum.atra  and  J.ava  are 
better  kno^n  to  us  ;  the  latter  island,  with 
its  long  line  of  living  volcanos,  forming 
p:irt  of  that  v.ast  volcanic  belt,  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  in  length,  which  tra¬ 
verses  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  skirting 
or  crossing  those  cry.stallme  and  sedimen¬ 
tary  formations,  to  which  the  same  sub¬ 
terranean  forces  have  probably  given  their 
island  elevation,  as  M  ell  as  the  rare  and 
precious  metallic  deposits  seemingly  so 
abundant  in  this  region.  The  vicinity  of 
this  great  isl.and  group  to  Australia  will 
doubtless  hasten  that  better  knowledge 
of  their  geography  and  productions, 
which,  considering  their  extent  and  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  fitting  we  should  have.  There 
are  obstacles  from  tropic.al  climate  and 
savage  population.  But  European  enter¬ 
prise  has  overcome  these  elsewhere,  and 
will  do  so  here.  A  hand.some  volume  re¬ 
cently  jmblished  in  Amsterdam,  under  the 
title,  Pastes Militaires  desindes  Orientales 
Nierlandaises,  by  Captain  Gerlaeh,  is  the 
most  complete  record  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  of  the  prowess  and  enterjirise 
of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  East,  which 
have  en.abled  them  to  found  a  colonial  em- 
jiire  and  a  trade  in  that  archipelago  second 
only  to  th.at  of  Britain. 

The  Philipjiine  Islands  have  been  vague¬ 
ly  known  to  us  through  the  feeble  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Spain.  Those,  far  more  impor¬ 
tant,  which  form  the  empire  of  Japan, 
after  sundry  singular  fluctuations  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  intercourse,  ending  in  its  almost 
entire  exclusion,  are  now  opening  theta- 
selves  to  our  eommerce ;  precariously, 
however,  and  under  a  certain  compulsion, 
which  we  would  fain  hope  may  hereafter 
take  a  more  settled  and  tranquil  form. 
In  a  recent  article  we  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
Oliphant’s  valuable  work,  as  one  provok¬ 
ing  the  desire  for  further  and  more  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  those  islands ;  oxtr.a- 
ordinary  in  their  physical  features,  rich  in 
their  productions,  and  peopled  by  a  race 
peculiar  in  their  language,  and  in  their 
political  and  social  institutions.  Many 
curious  questions  will  be  solved  by  our 
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closer  iutim.icy  with  Japan.  Wo  earn- 1 
estly  hope  they  may  be  solved  by  i)cace- 
Ihl  intercourse ;  without  those  interme-  i 
(liate  stages  of  struggle  and  bloodshed 
which  have  defaced  our  relations  with  the 
neighboring  empire  of  China. 

There  yet  remains,  to  complete  our  ra- 
jiid  survey,  that  great  double  continent 
of  the  west,  forming  fully  a  third  part 
of  the  total  solid  land  of  the  globe. 
Wliolly  hidden  from  our  knowledge  until 
about  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  the  i 
two  continents  of  America  are  neverthe-  I 
loss  now  more  familiar  to  us  than  m.any  j 
parts  of  the  world  which  came  within  the  | 
scope  of  ancient  geograj)hy.  In  Xorth 
America  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  whether  independent  or  still  under 
liritish  sovereignty,  has  carried  lines  of 
travel  across  the  most  sterile  and  mount¬ 
ainous  tracts  between  the  two  oceans; 
and  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which,  is-  I 
suing  from  a  wild  region  of  forests  and 
Lakes,  empty  themselves  into  the  Arctic 
Sea.  The  active  sjurit  of  westward  colo¬ 
nization  in  the  United  States — the  need 
of  direct  overland  communications  be- 1 
tween  the  Eastern  States  and  those  new-  j 
ly  created  on  the  Pacific — the  successive  ' 
iibsiraction  of  Mexicjin  provinces  on  the 
west  and  south — and  even  the  absurd  fa¬ 
naticism  of  the  Mormon  immigrants — 
have  all  tended,  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  especially,  to  open  out  these  vast 
countries  to  our  knowledge,  llailwaj’s 
already  traverse  the  prairies  of  the  3Iis- 
sissippi  and  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  while  steamboats  make  their  way 
up  the  latter  river,  a  thousand  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  these  two  mighty 
streams.  The  Rocky  ^Mountains,  the 
great  watershed  of  this  continent,  are 
yielding  their  ditticiilt  and  dangerous  pass¬ 
es  t*i  the  enterprise  of  traders  or  settlers  ; 
the  Indian  tribes  are  disappearing  under 
the  pressure  of  this  netv  race;  and  .an 
overland  post  now  performs  regular  jour- 
nies  between  California  and  the  older 
States  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  able 
surveyors  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  speedily  fill  up  the  gaps  which 
yet  remain  in  the  geography  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Ry  far  the  most 
important  of  these  works  is  the  narrative 
of  the  route  from  Canada  to  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  published  by  Professor  Hind,  of 
Toronto,  who  went  in  charge  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan 


Exploring  Expedition.  The  maps  and  il¬ 
lustrations  of  this  publication  are  of  great 
scientific  value,  and  it  deserves  especial 
notice  .as  a  contribution  of  the  Canadians 
themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vast 
territory  which  is  the  inheritance  of  their 
own  de8cend.ants,  and  which  forms  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  British-American 
Empire. 

The  British  possessions  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  lying  to  the  north  .and  west  of  the 
flourishing  provinces  of  Can.ad.a,  cover  an 
enormous  extent  of  surface,  well  nigh 
equ.al  to  the  total  area  of  Europe,  but  hi¬ 
therto  solely  or  chiefly  known  to  us  as  the 

f:re.at  hunting  territory  of  the  Hudson’s 
lay  Company.  It  disputes  Avith  the  kin¬ 
dred  region  of  Siberia  the  claim  of  being 
the  greatest  fur-jrrodncinfj  country  in  the 
globe.  The  conditions  of  climate  and 
surface  are  such  that  three  fourths  of  its 
extent  will  probably  ever  remain  a  breed¬ 
ing  ground  for  the  wild  animals  of  the 
chase.  But  the  eager  sjiirit  of  enterprise 
has  of  late  awakened  the  question  wheth¬ 
er  the  southern  borders  of  this  vast  terri¬ 
tory  be  not  open  to  i)rofitablc  agricultural 
settlement,  especially  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Sask.atchew.an  and  its  subordinate 
streams.  An  exploring  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Colonial  Office  about  three 
yeJirs  .ago,  under  Captain  Palliser,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  tliis  object,  has  .already  obt.ained 
many  valuable  results;  among  which  we 
m.ay  especially  notice  the  observ.ations  of 
Doctor  Hector  on  the  passes  over  the 
I  Rocky  Mountains;  showing  ccit.ain  of 
I  them  to  be  lower  and  more  facile  of  tran- 
I  sit  than  any  others  yet  known  across  this 
i  great  mountain  chain.  The  scale  of  ope- 
I  ration,  however,  is  so  vast  in  these  sur- 
!  veys,  that  it  is  needful  to  await  their  fur- 
j  ther  extension,  before  any'  pr.actical  mea- 
I  sure  can  be  founded  upon  them.  Mean- 
:  while  wo  are  rajiidly  gaining  knowledge 
of  our  colony  of  British  Columbia,  on  the 
Pficitic  side  of  the  mount.ains ;  incited  at 
the  present  moment  by'  the  golden  har¬ 
vest  there,  but  justified  for  the  future  by 
the  prospects  of  those  more  tranquil  and 
la.sting  harvests,  promised  by  a  fine  cli¬ 
mate  and  fertile  soils.  It  is  our  belief 
{ that  Canada  and  this  new  colony  of  the 
west  will  eventually  be  united  by  a  belt 
of  settlements  between  the  boundary  of 
the  United  Stiites  and  52°  or  5.3°  N.  L. 
But,  even  with  the  aid  of  railroads  and 
continuous  emigr.ation,  half  a  century  may 
be  required  to  work  out  this  result. 
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The  summary  we  have  thus  given  of  '  less,  will  make  us  masters  of  all  that  is 
the  actual  state  of  geograpliical  know'-  really  worthy  of  attainment.  Aiul  as,  in 
ledge,  will  show  at  once  the  voids  still  re-  thus  discovering  new  lands  fitted  for  liu- 
raalning  to  be  tilled  uj),  and  the  energy  '  mai>  habitation  on  the  globe,  wo  can  but 
and  intelligence  engaged  in  fultillinent  of  |  express  our  earnest  hope  that  a  higher  and 
this  work.  The  number  and  extent  of  j  more  diflfused  civilization  may  obviate  or 
such  void  places  in  geography  will  proba-  lessen  those  evils  w'hich  are  the  appurte- 
bly  surprise  those  not  accustomed  to  1  nances  of  an  over-crowded  w’orld,  and 
large  views  of  the  world  they  inhabit.  I  which  put  to  severest  trial  the  political,  so- 
Another  century,  however,  perhaps  even  '  cial,  and  religious  institutions  of  mankind. 
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In’  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  the 
regions  of  the  Anioor,  the  Emperor  Ni¬ 
cholas  decided  th.at  the  w'hole  of  the 
l>eople  on  the  Trans-baikal  should  become 
Cossacks.  A  large  body  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  hitherto  employed  in  mining 
operations,  and  the  sudden  change  closed 
the  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  stopping  the 
supply  t>f. lead,  of  which  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  tons  had  been  annually  sent 
to  the  silver  smelting  works  in  Western 
Siberi.a.  The  lead  being  no  longer  ob¬ 
tainable,  the  metal  w'as  imported  from 
England,  involving  a  land  carri.age  of 
more  than  two  thousand  miles,  and  a  sea 
and  river  voyage  of  even  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance.  This  supply  was  altogether  stopped 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean 
w’ar,  to  the  serious  difficulty  of  the  Itus- 
sian  Government.  Every  exertion  wa.s, 
in  consequence,  made  to  discover  lead 
mines  in  Siberia,  or  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gions.  Engineers,  with  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  were  sent  to 
explore  that  vast  country  in  the  Kirghis 
steppe  lying  between  the  Tarbagatai  and 
the  Irtisch.  The  party  were  unsuccessful 
so  far  as  lead  and  silver  were  concerned, 
but  gold,  copper,  topaz,  and  tourmaline 
had  l^n  found.  In  the  summer  of  1852 
another  expedition  from  the  Altai,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  w’as  sent  into  the  region 
north  of  the  Ayagus,  under  the  command 

*  Concluded  from  page  Z49. 


of  a  clcv’cr  .and  intelligent  officer.  Captain 
Tartarinoff.  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  strong  body  of  ('ossacks,  to  protect 
them  from  the  Kirghis.  The  efforts  of 
this  body  were  crowned  with  success. 
Westward  of  the  Askat  mountains  they 
found  some  rich  silver  and  lead  mines, 
W’hence  vast  quantities  could  be  obtained ; 
but,  as  this  region  was  beyond  the  Kussinn 
frontier,  it  required  extreme  caution  in 
arranging  with  the  Kirghis.  The  tribes 
would  have  resisted,  had  forcible  posses¬ 
sion  been  attempted,  and  some  of  them 
were  very  powerful.  Negotiations  were 
therefore  entered  on,  through  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  Ayagus,  and  it  w.as  arranged  that 
a  meeting  ^ould  take  place  between  the 
sultan,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  to  whom 
the  region  belonged,  and  the  director  of 
the  mines  in  the  Altai. 

The  chiefs  had  examined  the  excavations 
made  by  the  Huasian  miners,  but  no  rich 
veins  were  visible.  There  was  no  metal¬ 
lic  appearance  indicating  an  abundance  of 
silver ;  had  there  been,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  chiefs  W'ould  have  disjiosed  of  their 
land.  The  director  of  the  mines  in  the 
Altai,  with  his  staff,  having  met  the  sul¬ 
tan  and  chiefs,  and  being  regaled  at  break¬ 
fast  with  dried  fruits,  the  further  proceed^ 
ings  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Atkinson  . 

“  When  breakfast  was  ended,  the  sultan  and 
his  chiefs  came  to  conduct  the  director  to  the 
districts  which  had  been  selected  by  the  mining 
engineers.  The  specimens  carried  to  BamaonI 
proved  the  value  of  this  little  spot,  and  a  map 
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laid  down  by  the  engineers  showed  whonco 
each  had  been  proenr^  Tliese  rich  minerals 
were  spread  over  a  space  nearly  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  eight  in  width  ;  but  the  chief  of  the 
mines  saw  at  a  glance  the  absolute  necessity  of 
securing  a  district  considerably  broader,  includ¬ 
ing  a  small  river,  otherwise  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  on  the  necessary  mining  opera¬ 
tions. 

“  Here  was  a  difficulty.  Although  the  sultan 
and  chiefs  were  willing  to  sell  the  arid  land, 
with  its  rocks  and  metals,  whose  value  they 
could  not  perceive,  the  water  flowing  through 
their  country,  and  fertilizing  their  pastures,  | 
they  could  appreciate ;  besides,  it  quenched  the 
thirst  of  vast  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  tribes 
far  beyond  their  region.  The  Cossacks  had 
prepared  a  dinner  apart  for  the  director  and  his 
friends,  which  they  placed  on  the  table  in  a  some¬ 
what  civilized  manner.  Their  host  sent  them  sev- 
era.  large  bowls  of  rice,  boiksl  with  ‘ouroukee.s’ 
(dried  apricots.)  This  is  a  great  dainty,  and 
seldom  produce<l  at  a  Kirghis  banquet.  Vege¬ 
tables  they  have  none ;  in  fact,  the  people  in 
Central  Asia  .disdain  such  trifles,  nor  arc  they 
grown  by  the  nomades.  This  fe.stival  was  kept 
up  with  noisy  revelry  until  darkness  threw  a 
veil  over  the  scene. 

“  When  day  broke,  the  following  morning, 
the  people  were  busily  engaged  preparing  for 
the  races,  as  these  were  to  commence  directly 
the  bargain  was  completed.  The  sultan,  his 
mulla,  and  several  of  the  chiefs,  were  invitetl  to 
breakfast  with  the  director ;  after  that  they 
were  to  proceed  to  busines.s.  The  other  mem- 
liers  of  the  tril)e  having  no  control  over  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  negotiated,  were  not  admitted  to  the 
council  In  due  time  a  substantial  repast  was 
placed  on  the  Imard,  or  rather  boxes.  The 
bread,  biscuits,  cjikes,  and  sweetmeats  were 
luxuries  which  they  coukl  not  obtain  in  the 
steppe,  and  being  served  with  tea  in  cups  or 
glasses  by  men  in  uniform,  produced  a  great 
impression  on  their  minds,  making  them  think 
that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Great  Khan 
were  unbounded.  Their  appetites  having  been 
fully  satisfied,  the  director  deemed  it  a  favora^ 
ble  opportunity  to  commence  proceedings,  lie 
therefore  desired  his  interpreter  to  a.sk  the  price 
at  which  the  sultan  valued  the  stony  tract,  and 
the  pastures  on  its  western  side,  with  the  stream 
of  water  which  bounded  it  in  that  direction.  In 
reply  the  sultan  stated  that  he  and  the  chiefs 
were  willing  to  sell  the  land,  with  the  minerals, 
on  the  following  term.s,  namely : — That  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  .silver  (meaning  silver 
rouble.s)  should  be  paid  to  him,  and  a  gold  medal 
added,  like  the  one  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  the  First  to  sultan  lioulania.  Also, 
that  another  sum  of  one  hundred  silver  roubles 
be  paid  to  the  mulla  and  the  chiefs,  to  be  equally 
divided  among  them.  But  he  said  the  river 
they  could  not  dispose  of,  as  that  was  necessary 
for  their  pastures  and  fur  watering  their  cattle. 

“  The  director  now  told  them  that  he  must 
absolutely  insist  on  the  river  being  included,  as 
be  could  not  purchase  the  mines  without  it ;  nor 


would  it,  he  said,  be  injuriotis  to  their  tribes,  as 
their  cattle  could  drink  at  the  stream  before  it 
entered  the  mining  district,  where  it  pas.sed  for 
many  miles  through  their  pastures.  Having 
said  this,  he  ordered  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
new  and  shining  roubles  to  be  placed  on  the 
table,  the  large  gold  medal,  with  its  broad  re<l 
ribbon,  was  taken  out  of  its  ca.se  and  placed 
near  the  money,  and  one  hundred  roubles  more 
counted  for  the  mulla  and  the  chiefs.  A  gold- 
laced  scarlet  coat  and  a  sabre  were  now  added 
to  the  heap  intended  for  the  sultan,  a  kalat  or 
long  robe  of  vivid  colors,  and  a  gold  imperial 
were  put  on  the  table  for  each  of  the  chiefe  and 
the  mulla. 

“The  interpreter  was  instructed  to  tell  the 
sultan  that  all  these  things  would  be  given  if 
the  river  was  inclinled  in  the  purchase ;  if  not, 
the  negotiation  would  be  at  an  end,  as  no  further 
offer  would  be  made.  They  were  not  prepared 
for  this  mode  of  settling  the  matter ;  it  seemed 
far  too  abrupt,  as  their  transactions  usually  oc¬ 
cupy  days;  indeed  sometimes  weeks  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  settling  their  bargains,  as  time  is  no 
object  to  them. 

“They  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment, 
and  then  at  the  valuables  spread  out  before 
them,  anxious  to  secure  them,  yet  desiring  to 
get  more. 

“  Having  spoken  together  for  some  minutes, 
the  sultan  said  it  would  take  some  time  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter,  adding  that  they  would  consult 
all  the  tribes  about  it,  and  give  them  an  answer 
in  a  few  days.  The  director  fully  understood 
what  was  meant,  and  that  they  intended  delay¬ 
ing  their  decision  until  something  further  was 
offere<l ;  and  knowing  that  this  would  be  conti¬ 
nued  foran  indefinite  period,  if  once  permitted,  he 
told  the  sultan  that,  as  the  matter  had  been  under 
the  consideration  of  him.self,  the  mulla,  chiefs 
and  the  tril)es  for  several  months,  they  could  not 
require  any  further  time ;  besides,  he  had  taken 
a  long  journey  to  meet  them,  and  now  he  could 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  admit  of  delay. 
It  therefore  bi'came  necessary  that  they  should 
definitely  decide  before  the  council  broke  up 
whether  they  accepted  his  offer  or  not ;  finally, 
he  told  them  that,  if  they  once  left  his  yourt 
without  concluding  the  bargain,  he  should  start 
on  his  return  within  an  hour. 

“  Without  further  remark  the  sultan  began 
e.\amining  the  sabre  and  coat,  desiring  th.at  the 
latter  should  be  tried  on.  He  was  quickly  in¬ 
vested  with  it,  and  viewed  the  extraordinary 
change  that  appeare*!  in  his  person  with  perfect 
.sati.sfaction ;  the  gold  medal  was  hung  on  his 
breast,  producing  great  effect ;  but  when  a  Cos¬ 
sack  buckled  the  sabre  on  his  waist,  this  settled 
the  point — he  would  have  given  half  the  rivers 
in  the  steppe  sooner  than  be  stripped  of  his 
weapon  and  finery.  In  a  few  momente  themulla 
and  chiefs  were  bedecked  with  their  new  cloth¬ 
ing,  evidently  on  the  best  terms  with  themselves 
and  vastly  admiring  one  another.  The  money 
was  given  to  the  sultan,  which  he  rolled  up  in 
his  shawl,  and  secured  round  his  waist,  as  this 
was  too  precioas,  in  his  eyes,  to  l>e  trusted  in 
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other  hands.  The  mulla  and  chiefs  followed  his  ! 
example.  Shortly  afterwards  the  sultan  stamp-  ! 
cd  his  seal  on  a  document  transferring  to  the  I 
Great  White  Khan,  the  w'hole  district  shown  on  I 
a  map  prepared  beforehand,  with  all  the  gold, 
silver,  or  other  minerals  it  might  contain,  its 
pastures,  and  the  river.  Thus,  for  a  sum  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  his  Im{)e-  | 
rial  Majesty  acquired  mines  and  a  freehold  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  Kirghis  steppe,  which  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  expand  rapidly  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  These  mines  are  of  immense  value, 
and  are  sending  contributions  to  the  imperial 
mint” 

It  is  thus,  by  the  bestowal  of  sabres 
and  coats,  by  giving  away  gold  medals 
and  empty  finery,  by  the  payment  of  ' 
£150,  and  a  little  unmeaning  flattery  and  j 
palaver,  that  Russia  extends  her  boundar  j 
ries  into  the  Kirghis  steppes,  and  other  i 
regions  even  more  civilized.  The  very 
same  system,  applied  to  the  weakness  and 
vanity  of  men,  has  given  Russia  her  influ¬ 
ence  in  every  court  of  Europe.  By  his  j 
prodigality  in  giving  snuff-boxes,  orders,  | 
and  portraits  set  in  diamonds,  the  late  | 
Emperor  Nicholas  secured  military,  naval,  i 
literary,  and  political  friends,  and  help¬ 
mates  at  every  court  in  Germany,  at 
every  court  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Belgium,  in  Portugal,  and  even  in  Eng¬ 
land  itself. 

Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us  that  the  flesh  of 
the  hoi’se  boiled,  broiled,  and  smoked, 
furnishes  to  Tatar,  Kirghis,  or  Kalmuck 
gourmands  the  most  delicate  dishes  that 
can  be  placed  before  tlieiu.  Mutton  is 
also  produced  at  every  dinner,  but  beef  is 
rarely  eaten.  The  flesh  of  the  camel  is 
also  sometimes  used,  but  only  on  great 
festal  occasions,  or  when  the  animal  has 
been  killed  by  accident. 

Wrestling  contests  are  common  enough 
among  the  Kirghis  tribes,  and  horse  races 
are  also  very  common,  the  horse  that  pos¬ 
sesses  the  most  enduring  physical  power 
being  most  valued.  Of  the  qualities 
which  the  Kalmucks  display  in  hunting 
the  author  thus  speaks : — 

“  The  Cos.sacks  and  Kalmucks  display  a  finer 
sense  of  honor  in  their  hunting  than  many 
highly  civilized  Europeans.  Two  Cossacks 
were  out  hunting  the  maral  for  two  objects — 
food  and  antlers.  They  had  followed  the  game 
up  into  the  Ala-tau,  and  liad  been  successful, 
sleeping  at  night  near  their  spoil.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  they  started  again  in  pursuit,  when,  after 
some  hours,  they  found  a  magnificent  animal, 
whose  horns  they  saw  were  worth  120  roubles, 
(£7,)  a  prize  well  worth  securing.  They  hunted 


him  from  one  valley  to  another,  till  at  last  ho 
retreated  to  a  high  craggy  region.  His  pursuers 
were  not  the  men  to  be  deterred  by  obstacles ; 
they  scaled  the  rugged  height,  still  following  on 
his  track.  Late  in  tlie  afternoon  they  saw  hi.s 
branching  honis  in  a  deep  rent  in  the  mountain 
whose  sides  were  nearly  perpendicular,  while 
the  oppo.site  side  terminated  on  the  brink  of  a 
great  precipice,  thus  preventing  all  chance  of 
escape.  When  they  entered  the  gorge  he  rose 
from  his  lair  about  three  hundred  yards  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  started  forward  among  fallen  rocks. 
They  followed  rapidly,  and  gained  on  him  fast. 
Having  reached  within  about  one  hundred  j’ards 
of  the  end  of  the  ravine  he  stood  hesititing  and 
looked  back,  seeming  inclined  to  make  a  double 
and  rush  past  them.  From  this  circumstance 
the  Cossacks  knew  that  some  other  animals 
were  in  the  j)as8 ;  and  as  tigers  are  often  found 
here,  they  did  not  fire,  but  moved  gradually  on. 
The  stag  went  slowly  on,  evidently  in  fear. 
Having  passed  some  blocks,  two  huge  bears 
sprang  out  of  the  ravine  close  l>ehind  him. 

“The  stag  suddenly  bounded  into  the  air,  to 
a  pinnacle  of  rock  standing  detached  from  the 
rock,  and  leaving  a  cliasm  thirty-three  feet 
wide.  One  of  the  l)ears,  springing  after  him, 
rushed  over  the  cliff,  falling  more  than  four 
hundred  feet,  and  thus  endc<l  his  career.  The 
other  6to<xl  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  growl¬ 
ing  in  a  fearful  rage  at  his  disappointment  The 
hunters  advanced,  and  when  the}'  came  within 
twenty  paces  he  stood  up  and  gave  a  savage 
growl  of  defiance ;  but  this  was  his  last ;  a  leaden 
mes.senger  sent  him  rolling  after  his  dead  com¬ 
panion.  The  maral  stood  gazing  at  the  hunters 
without  showing  any  sign  of  fear,  while  they 
admired  his  beautiful  form  and  noi)lc  horns. 
To  the  honor  of  the  Cossacks,  be  it  told,  he  was 
left  in  peace,  great  a,s  was  the  temptation  to 
these  ill-paid  men.  Within  a  few  paces  w'cre 
the  coveted  horns,  equal  in  value  to  the  annual 
pay  of  five  of  their  body. 

“  The  fellows  were,  however,  as  good  as  they 
are  brave.” 

A  ride  of  ten  days  after  leaving  Ayagu.s 
brought  Mr.  Atkinsbn  to  the  river  Bean, 
the  boundarv  between  the  pastures  of 
the  great  and  middle  hordes.  The  coun¬ 
try  he  passed  over  varied  greatly  in  its 
aspects.  Arid  steppes  were  frequently 
crossed  on  which  the  grass  was  withered 
by  the  sun,  and  the  only  patches  of  green 
were  the  s.a1sola  bordering  on  the  numer¬ 
ous  salt  lakes.  In  one  of  the  small  ridges 
on  his  route  Mr.  Atkinson  found  a  fine 
specimen  of  malachite,  .and  came  upon 
the  remains  of  ancient  mines,  worked  at 
a  period  long  before  those  of  Siberia  were 
discovered  by  the  Chutes,  who  left  many 
of  their  flint  instruments  in  the  depths 
of  the  Altai.  Approaching  the  Kare-tau 
from  the  north-e.ast,  the  mountains  were 
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seen  abruptly  rising  from  the  plain,  some 
to  the  height  of  near  seven  thousand 
feet. 

At  Kopal  is  the  most  southerly  port 
Russia  has  placed  in  Chinese  Tartary. 
This  milil.ary  |)Ost  is  situated  in  about  43* 
l.at.  X.,  .and  82®  long.  E.,  and  is  only  three 
days’  journey  from  Kulj.a,  a  large  Chinese 
town  containing  .about  forty  thousand  in- 
hal>ltants.  The  fort,  says  ^Nlr.  Atkinson, 
is  in  the  region  belonging  to  the  great 
horde  of  the  Kirghis,  and  is  significant  of 
the  fate  which  awaits  these  warlike  tribes. 
Says  our  author : — 

“  Four  years  I»cforo  my  arrival  a  battery  of 
artillery,  consisting  of  six  guns  and  one  hundre<l 
men,  had  been  sent  into  the  Ala  tail,  and  the 
oHicer  had  taken  up  a  position  in  a  pass  about 
eight  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  site  of  the 
new  fort  , 

“  From  Ayagus  to  their  camp  was  a  Journey  ' 
of  eighteen  days,  with  hostile  tribes  inhabiting 
the  plains  between  this  little  band  and  their 
friends,  while  to  the  south-west,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountain,  there  were  legions  of 
Chinese  convicts  occupying  the  region  around 
Kulja.  The  officer  had  formed  his  camp  in  the 
month  of  the  gorge ;  a  few  men,  stationed  up  in 
the  hills,  were  sufficient  to  defend  the  place 
against  one  hundred  times  their  number,  and 
their  guns  would  have  caused  terrible  slaughter 
had  any  body  of  men  attempted  to  force  the 
pass.  Yhe  cajitain  and  his  men  arrived  here  in 
the  autumn,  after  a  most  arduous  march  of 
forty-two  days  over  a  country  in  which  there 
were  no  roads.  Deep  rivers  often  delayed  their 
march ;  and  extensive  morasses,  that  would 
have  swallowed  up  vast  armies,  compelled  them 
to  make  a  detour  that  occupied  several  day.s. 
Notwithstanding  that  every  thing  around  them 
wore  a  summer  aspect,  they  knew  that  the  win¬ 
ter  was  fast  approaching,  and  that  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  preparing  for  it.  The  nu¬ 
merous  glens  and  small  sheltered  valleys  afford¬ 
ed  plenty  of  grass  for  their  horses,  where  they 
could  be  left  to  pasture  in  safety,  but  the  season 
was  past  for  their  making  hay  for  their  winter 
fodder.  This,  however,  was  not  of  vast  import¬ 
ance,  as  these  Asiatic  horses  arc  accustomed  to 
seek  their  food  beneath  the  snow  like  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  and  instinct  tells  them  where  grass  is  to 
be  found.” 

How  forts  like  tlmt  at  the  Kop.al  are 
r.-iiseil  in  these  latitudes  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract : — 

“.\  very  clever  engineering  officer  had  been 
sent  fnim  Russia  to  direct  the  works  and  carry 
out  the  plans  prepared  in  Petersburgh.  He  ar- 
riveil  a  few  days  after  the  Cossacks,  and  was 
even  more  astonished  than  they  had  been  when 
they  beheld  the  place,  knowing  what  had  to  be 


done  before  the  winter,  which  the  resources  at 
his  command  affordeel  little  hope  of  accomplish¬ 
ing.  A  report  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
stating  that  timber  could  be  procured  in  an  un¬ 
limited  quantity  at  about  eight  versts'  distance. 
One  glance  at  the  country  proved  this  to  be  a 
falsehood.  To  obtain  a  supply  quickly  was  a 
matter  of  vast  moment ;  and  Abakamoff,  with  a 
party  of  men,  led  the  engineer  to  the  nearest  ac¬ 
cessible  place  from  which  it  could  be  procured. 
They  roile  along  the  plain  for  about  twenty  miles, 
to  a  gorge  leading  up  into  a  mountain,  and  then 
ascended  the  bed  of  a  torrent  for  about  three 
miles  before  reaching  the  forest. 

“  Here  they  found  plenty  of  largo  pine  trees, 
hut  they  had  to  be  cut  down  and  transported  to 
the  plain,  and  the  ravine  proved  a  serious  obsta¬ 
cle.  In  a  few  daj-sone  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  engaged  felling  the  trees,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  bullocks  were  obtained  from  the  Kirghis 
to  draw  the  timber  to  the  fort.  The  official 
buildings,  storehouse.s,  and  hospitals  were  to  bo 
erecteil  forthwith,  and  each  Cossack  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  his  own  dwelling.  He  had  to  cut  the  tim¬ 
ber  and  transport  it  to  Kopal,  and  then  to  erect 
a  house  to  shelter  his  miserable  wife  and  child¬ 
ren.  All  he  could  expect  to  finish  before  the 
winter  set  in  was  one  room.  A  great  number 
were  built  only  twelve  feet  square,  in  which  two 
families,  consisting  of  ten  persons,  were  glad  to 
take  shelter,  and  thought  themselves  comforta¬ 
ble  ;  while  many  had  to  be  content  with  excava- 
•  tions  in  the  earth,  without  a  hope  of  being 
housed  during  the  winter.  So  long  as  the  fine 
weather,  continued  the  subterranean  abodes  suf¬ 
ficed  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  time  was 
rapidly  approaching  when  there  would  be  no 
sufficient  security  from  the  cold.” 

Xotwithstanding  these  intrusions  by 
unfair  means  into  territory  not  belonging 
to  her,  Mr.  Atkinson  admits  that  Russia 
has  exorcised  great  prudence  in  lier  con¬ 
quests  among  the  Asiatic  tribes.  She  has 
always,  he  a.s8erts,  respected  their  religion 
.and  superstitions ;  and  no  priests  have  ac- 
conipanied  her  Cossacks.  Russia  has  thus 
avoided  many  difficulties  which  other 
powers  have  fallen  into,  where  the  soldier 
and  the  missionary  have  marched  together. 

Opium  smoking,  it  appears,  has  become 
very  prevalent  .among  the  wealthy  Kir- 
ghis,  more  especially  with  the  sons  of  the 
sultans  and  chiefs.  The  T.atar  merchants 
have  introduced  the  drug,  and  always 
have  a  supjily.  Where  caravans  have  to 
make  so  long  a  journey,  it  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them,  the  article  being  of  small 
bulk  and  much  value,  as  they  sell  it  for 
its  weight  in  silver.  Before  the  carav.ans 
reach  the  towns  of  Kulja  and  Tchonka- 
chack,  the  Chinese  purch.ase  the  whole 
stock,  p.aying  for  it  in  silver.  Tlie  opium 
is  then  smuggled  into  the  towns.  When 
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opium  is  indulged  in  for  a  short  period,  it  | 
is  rarely  left  off.  It  leaves  iininistakeahle  < 
evidence  of  its  pernicions  effects  in  the  j 
sunken  eye  and  emaciatad  features. 

Of  wild-boar  hunts  Mr.  Atkinson  gives 
several  descriptions ;  but  we  have  not 
space  to  extract  any  of  them.  The  ac¬ 
count  which  follows,  of  a  clerical  soldier, 
is  amusing : — 

“  Among  the  soldiers  sent  to  Kopal  there  was 
one  who  had  occupied  a  very  different  position, 
having  been  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
church  militant  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
ecclesiastical  career  he  had  shown  that  the 
church  was  not  the  sphere  for  his  talents.  His 
tastes  were  expensive  as  criminal,  and  to  gratify 
them  he  ased  the  powers  of  his  sacred  office  to 
screw  all  the  roubles  possible  out  of  his  flock. 
His  brethren  also  gave  him  the  credit  of  strip¬ 
ping  the  holy  pictures  of  their  gems,  and  re¬ 
placing  them  with  paste.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
was  not  alone  in  this  species  of  fraud,  for  it  had 
often  been  done.  The  result  was  his  degrada¬ 
tion  and  change  of  occupation ;  and  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  man  enables  me  to  say  that  he  was 
more  suited  to  the  musket  than  to  the  cr«)s!er. 
Nevertheli*ss,  in  early  life  he  had  been  studiou.s, 
and  had  gained  a  high  position  among  his  fel¬ 
lows  for  his  learning  and  ecclesiastical  acquire¬ 
ments. 

“  He  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  among 
his  comrades  in  Kopal.  At  Christmas  he  ar¬ 
ranged  a  comedy,  and  succeeded  in  drilling  a 
number  of  his  companions  so  well  in  their  parts, 
that  the  piece  was  performetl  every  evening. 
It  was  a  decidwl  succes.s,  and  was  several  times 


The  disasters  to  cattle  from  snow¬ 
storms  in  these  stepjjes  are  immense. 
Early  in  October,  1849,  there  was  a  fall 
of  snow  which  rendered  it  difficult  for 
the  cattle  to  find  the  short  grass  on  the 
steppe.  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
there  was  a  bouran  and  a  snow-storm  that 
continued  nine  days,  covering  the  whole 
country  four  to  live  feet  deep.  The  Kir- 
ghis  in  this  region  had  seventy  thousand 
sheep  ;  and  one  chief  had  seven  hundred 
horses,  eighty  camels,  and  a  great  number 
of  oxen  destroyed.  A  storm  sometimes 
continues  for  eleven  days. 

Kirghis  cookery  is,  it  appears,  not  very 
refined  ;  and  there  is  one  great  drawback 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  the  culinary  uten¬ 
sils  are  dirty,  the  leathern  pails  used  for 
milking  never  being  washed.  They  are 
i  thus  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  coagn- 
1  lated  milk  not  very  grateful  to  the  olfac¬ 
tory  nerves. 

The  proficiency  of  some  of  the  Kirghis 
tribes  in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  the  bat¬ 
tle-axe  is  extraordinary.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Atkinson  that,  if  these  men  are 
ever  trained  under  good  officers,  they 
I  will  become  some  of  the  best  irregular 
j  cavalry  in  the  world,  unequaled  for  long 
and  rajnd  inarches. 

j  Among  the  Kirghis  the  yonng  lady,  it 
is  remarkable,  has  no  voice  in  her  own 
j  nuptials.  Her  father,  it  appears,  places  a 
I  certain  value  u|>on  her,  and  whoever  is 


performed  before  two  nudicnces  the  same  night.  I 
This  aide<l  in  e.stablishing  his  pnpiil.irity,  while  i 
his  knowledge  gave  him  |>ower  among  his  com-  i 
radcs,  and  obt»ine<l  for  him  the  title  of  Proto-  I 
Pope  (Aich-Pnesi).  In  all  the  revels  and 
carouses  he  took  the  lead  among  the  men ;  some 
of  them  declaring,  however,  that  he  had  made  a 
compact  with  Shaitan,  which  enabled  him  to 
take  brandy  in  quantities  that  would  have  been 
fatal  to  them,  'i'he  Maxiiniz  is  a  holiday  that 
every  good  Russian  deems  it  necessary  to  keep, 
and,  in  doing  so,  makes  himself  ill  by  eating 
blennics  preparatory  to  the  long  fast.  I 

“  My  comrades  were  too  orthodox  in  their  I 
creed  to  neglect  the  important  event” 

i 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  j 
training  and  ]>osition  of  the  Russian  cler¬ 
gy  will  not  be  very  much  surprised  at 
this  history  of  a  clerical  soldier.  The 
clergy  are  tvretchedly  jjoor,  and  misera¬ 
bly  educated,  in  Russia,  and  arc  treated 
by  the  military  and  Boyars  with  a  dis¬ 
dainful  contempt. 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  Cossack 
dances  as  eminently  characteristic,  and 
full  of  graceful  attitudes. 


able  to  pay  it  may  become  her  husband. 
Some  of  the  sultans  put  so  high  a  price  on 
their  (laughters  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  partner  for  them.  The  kalym,  or  mar¬ 
riage-portion,  consists  of  a  number  of 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep.  Those  must  be 
handed  to  the  father,  who  retains  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  daughter,  in  case  the 
husband  returns  her  to  her  parents,  which 
does  sometimes  happen.  When  this  pre¬ 
liminary  is  arranged,  the  mulla  is  called  in 
to  ratify  the  marriage  contract. 

The  bridles  of  the  Kirghis  are  decorat¬ 
ed  wnth  small  plates  of  iron,  inlaid  with 
silver.  In  this  inlaid  work  the  Kirghis 
excel,  several  of  the  sultans  keejiing  their 
own  armorer  to  execute  it. 

The  journey  from  Petropavalovsk  to 
Bokhara,  it  apjiears,  usually  occupies  six¬ 
ty-five  to  seventy  days ;  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  is  about  twelve  hundred  miles. 
The  route  was  due  south,  and  p,asses  over 
the  western  end  of  the  Ildi-ghis  mount¬ 
ains.  This  region  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
I  minerals — silver,  copper,  and  lead  are 
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fouiul.  Here,  also,  that  beautiful  mine¬ 
ral,  asherit — copper  emerald — wa.s  first 
discovered.  Mr.  Atkinson  states  that 
mines  of  great  value  will,  ere  long,  be 
worked  in  these  mountains  by  the  Uus- 
siaii  miners,  lieyond  the  Kok-tash  are 
the  mountains  Sasarloi  and  E-dalnin-aki- 
dengul.  After  these  comes  the  sterile 
steppe  of  Bad-Pak-Uala,  that  extends  tin- 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  river 
Tchui.  This  is  a  dreary  region,  affording 
but  little  food  for  horses  or  camels ;  the 
water  is  also  bad,  the  springs  being  all 
brackish,  from  which  both  man  and  beast 
suffer  before  reaching  the  Tchui. 

After  passing  this  river,  the  caravans 
enter  upon  the  desert  of  Ous  kokch.an-nin- 
sarakooius.  It  is  only  about  twenty-five 
miles  broad.  The  route  p.asses  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  Djooban-tau  to  the  spring 
Kol-oush-ouzen-koudock  ;  it  then  turns  to 
the  south-e.ast,  along  the  foot  of  the  Kara- 
tan,  and  p.asses  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
fort  8ou-zak.  Thence  to  fort  Chald- 
Koorgan,  where  it  crosses  the  mountains 
to  Tchem  Ke.sh,  and  then  about  fifty  miles 
to  Tashkend,  over  a  good  track.  From 
tl)rt  Sou  zak  a  route  crosses  tlie  Kara-tau 
to  Turkestan. 

The  routes  which  start  from  Semipala- 
tinsk  are  the  most  important  in  connection 
with  the  commerce  of  Ccntr.al  Asia,  there 
being  considerable  intercourse  between 
this  town  and  Jashkend,  Kokhan,  Samar¬ 
kand,  Kashgar,  and  Yarkand.  The  jour¬ 
ney  from  Semipalatinsk  to  Jashkend  oc¬ 
cupies  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  days.  For 
about  one  hundred  miles  beyond  Houlat 
few  springs  arc  found.  The  hist  well  is  at 
Jok-koom  Jik-kau.  Thence  to  Tchui  is  a 
painful  journey.  Mirage  and  sand-storms 
frequently  await  the  traveler  ;  the  former 
tantalizes  his  thirst,  and  the  latter,  Mr. 
Atkinson  tells  us,  may  form  his  grave. 

Of  the  mirage  our  author  thus  speaks : 

“  Many  of  my  readers  knew  nothing  practi¬ 
cally  of  the  mirage,  and  thus  they  can  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauty  of  this  deception,  nor  esti¬ 
mate  the  disappointment  it  create.s.  I  fear  my 
pencil  fails  in  giving  its  magical  effect,  and  my 
|>en  c-in  not  give  an  a<lequate  idea  of  its  tantali¬ 
zing  power  on  the  thirsty  traveler.  It  has  of¬ 
ten  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  it,  when  an  ap¬ 
parent  lake  la}'  stretched  out  before  me,  tempt¬ 
ing  both  man  and  animal  to  rush  forward  and 
slidco  their  burning  thirst  Even  after  years  of 
experience,  I  hawe  been  deceived  in  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  HO  real  has  it  appeared,  and  many  of  its 
peculiar  and  magical  effects  liavc  been  pre 
served.  Sometimes  vast  cities  seemed  rising 


on  the  plains,  in  which  a  multitude  of  towers, 
spires,  and  domes,  and  columns  were  grouped 
together  with  picturesilue  effect,  that  neither 
poet  nor  painter  could  depict  And  these  were 
reflected  in  the  deceptive  fluid  with  all  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  a  mirror ;  at  time.s,  a  breeze  seemed 
to  ruffle  the  placid  surface,  destroying  the  forms 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  they  reappeared. 

“  Sometimes  I  have  almost  been  induced  to 
believe  that  vast  tropical  forests  were  before  me, 
where  pines  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  their  grace¬ 
ful  foliage,  overtopped  every  other  tree,  and  then 
beyond  were  mountain  crests,  giving  a  reality 
to  the  scene  that  caused  me  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  its  being  a  phantom.  At  last  I  have 
passed  over  the  spot  where  the  lake,  mighty 
city,  and  the  vast  forest  had  appeared,  and 
found  nothing  but  small  bashes  and  tufts  of 
grass  growing  on  the  steppe." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  in  tracing  the  various  routes  from 
Kokhan  to  China,  of  which  there  are 
several.  We  wiH  merely  state  th.at  the 
route  to  Tchonbachak  goes  due  south  from 
Semipalatinsk  for  two  hundred  versts,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  military  road  along  the  line  of 
piquets  till  it  reaches  Ayagus.  It  then 
turns  to  the  south-east,  passing  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Tarbagatai.  Numerous 
streams  descend  from  the  mountains,  and 
the  route  passes  over  the  sources  of  many 
rivers.  Shortly  after  getting  beyond  the 
Kalen-san  it  enters  on  a  sandy  plain,  ex¬ 
tending  for  more  than  fifty  miles,  till  it 
reaches  several  small  hakes.  At  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  one  of  these  is  a  Chinese  pi¬ 
quet  close  on  the  llussian  frontier,  and 
eight  miles  beyond  is  the  town  of  Tchon¬ 
bachak.  It  stands  on  a  level  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tarbagatai,  that  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  for  about  three  thousand 
feet.  This  journey  occupies  fourteen 
days. 

The  sudden  rise  of  Kopal,  Mr.  Atkinson 
tells  us,  has  induced  the  people  to  form 
another  settlement  on  the  Almalee,  or 
Apple  Kiver,  about  two  hundred  miles 
south  west  of  the  former  fort.  This  is  the 
town  of  Vernoje,  which  enthusiasts  ex¬ 
pected  would  become  a  manufacturing 
town  ;  but  the  experience  of  3Ir.  Atkinson 
.among  the  Kirghis  has  satisfied  him  that 
it  is  im|>ossible  to  convert  nomades  into 
industrious  mechanics.  It  will,  in  his 
opinion,  take  several  centuries  and  many 
generations  to  change  their  habits.  It 
should  also  lie  remembered  that  an  im¬ 
portant  article,  fuel,  is  wanting.  There  is 
little  probability  of  coal  being  found  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  wood  only  suffice.s 
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the  ordinary  wants  of  tlie  people.  T?ut 
though  cotton  mills  are  not  rising  in  this 
quarter,  it  is  admitted  by  our  traveler 
that  Russia  is  surrounding  the  Kirghis 
hordes  with  civiliz.ation.  Agriculture  and 
other  branches  of  industry  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Russian  peasant,  who  is  an 
ingenious  fellow,  and  can  turn  his  hand  to 
anything.  With  his  axe  and  saw,  he  can 
build  his  house  and  furnish  it.  He  is  his  j 
own  tailor  and  shoemaker,  he  grows  his  ' 
own  flax,  which  his  wife  and  daughter  j 
weave  and  spin  into  linen.  He  is  also  a  i 
good  huntsman,  understands  his  rifle,  and  ' 
can  thus  find  food  where  game  is  found.  , 

It  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  j 
establishing  manufactures,  that  there  is  ■ 
water  jmwer  in  these  regions.  There  is,  | 
doubtless,  in  the  summer ;  but  when  win¬ 
ter  stojjs  the  snow  melting,  the  water 
power  ceases  for  several  months.  Even 
if  this  difficulty  did  not  exist,  that  of  ma-  j 
chinery  and  artisans  would  be  insuperable. ' 
Besides  English  or  Russian  manufacturers  , 
couhl  supply  plain  and  printed  calicoes 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  produced  at 
Vernoje.  In  1849,  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  English  calicoes  reached  Yarkand, 
Kokhan,  and  Jashkend.  They  found  a 
ready  sale,  and  the  jteople  were  delighted 
with  their  netv  garments.  Thus,  the  ar¬ 
ticles  had  at  once  established  a  character 
an(i  a  trade  ;  and  in  1850,  when  the  mer¬ 
chants  visited  Kokhan  and  Jjishkend,  the^ 
obtained  similar  goods  still  more  appreci¬ 
ated.  But  in  the  following  year,  an  event 
occurred,  Avhich  Mr.  Atkinson  thus  de-  j 
scribes : — 

“In  1861,  the  Tatar  traders  bought  their 
goods  as  usual,  which  in  appearance  rescmblctl  j 
those  of  former  years.  These  were  taken  by  > 
caravans  into  distant  regions;  and  these  al.'^o 
met  with  a  ready  sale.  But,  alas  I  the  pur¬ 
chaser  soon  discovered  that  he  had  been  vic¬ 
timized;  the  material  proved  to  be  mere  trash, 
and  the  discovery  caused  a  great  reaction.  It 
was  a  fact  well  known  in  Siberia,  that  agents  for 
English  houses  were  in  Kokhan,  and,  from  all 
I  could  learn,  they  were  natives  of  India.  This 
was  not  only  a  most  disreputable  action,  but  a 
foolish  experiment,  which  has  done  considerable 
injury  to  trade  among  these  tribes.” 

The  person.ll  observation  of  the  writer 
of  this  volume  induces  him  to  believe 
that  the  best  mode  of  opening  a  trade 
into  Central  Asia  will  be  by  establishing 
fairs.  These  should  be  at  one  or  more 
points  near  to  the  passes  in  the  Himalayas, 
or  a  great  fair  should  be  established,  as 


far  up  the  Indus  as  po.ssible.  These  fairs 
once  established,  Mr.  Atkinson  contends 
the  Tat.irand  other  merchants  will  attend 
and  purchase  the  necessary  articles ;  and 
this  w'ould  be  soon  felt  in  Nijne  Novgorotl, 
as  the  distance  from  the  Indus  is  but  little 
more  than  half  of  that  from  Semipalatinsk 
to  Novgorod.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Atkinson,  that  if  agents  for  English 
hou.ses  were  located  in  any  of  these  towms 
it  would  create  jealousy,  for  the  Tatar 
merchant  would  feel  that  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  push  the  trade  into  Central 
Asia,  and  deprive  him  of  his  legitimate 
profit. 

The  efiect  of  a  sandstorm,  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  in  those  regions,  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  ; — 

“The  illustration  hero  given  is  but  a  feeble 
representation  of  a  sand-^torm  and  its  terrible 
effect.  I  have  seen  one  extending  over  four 
miles  in  width;  and  if  travelers  or  a  caravan 
arc  caught  in  them,  the  consequences  arc  often 
fatal  to  man  and  beast. 

“  Their  approach  is  seen  at  a  long  distance, 
and  if  of  moderate  length  it  is  not  difficult  to 
!  escape ;  but  should  they  extend  over  many 
miles  in  width  there  is  real  danger. 

'  “  At  a  distance,  an  immense  black  cloud  ap- 

f tears  rolling  over  the  desert,  rising  seven  or  ciglit 
lundred  feet  above  the  ground,  and  sweeping 
{  on  with  fe'arful  velocity.  This  causes  the  pcKt- 
1  pie  to  watch  its  advance  with  considerable  anx- 
1  iety,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  way  to  turn 
I  for  security.  Instinct  tells  the  animals  that 
danger  is  approaching,  when  they,  too,  become 
uneasy,  and  attempt  to  e-scapo.  ilorsc.s,  and  all 
other  animals,  when  free,  rush  off  at  the  top  of 
their  speed.  It  is  a  most  exciting  scene  when 
these  storms  reach  the  pastures.  A  herd  of 
several  thousand  horses,  with  camels  and  oxen, 
are  seen  rushing  madly  on  before  the  tempest, 
and  the  herdsmen  are  trj’ing  to  lead  them  out 
of  its  course.  On  these  occasions  many  fall 
from  exhaustion,  and  perish  as  the  storm  rolls 
over  them.” 

Mr.  Atkinson  appears  to  have  a  pas.sion- 
ate  love  for  natural  history,  as  well  as  for 
geology,  and  he  is  never  happier  th:in 
when  observing  the  habits  of  animals.  It 
is  a  result  of  his  experience  that  the  Sibe¬ 
rian  wolves  never  eat  each  other  so  long 
as  other  food  can  be  obtained,  which  they 
hunt  for  in  packs. 

On  the  mode  of  hunting  the  wild  horse 
Mr.  A.  gives  copious  details,  details  which 
it  is  to  be  regretted  we  cannot  transfer  to 
these  pages.  When  these  beautiful  crea¬ 
tures  arc  stopfK'd  and  taken,  the  work  of 
slaughter  begins,  and  vast  numbers  are 
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killed  by  the  battle-axes  of  the  bunters. 
The  Kirghis,  it  should  be  observed,  con¬ 
sider  the  flesh  of  the  wild  horse  tlie 
greatest  delicacy  the  steppe  affords. 

To  revert  to  a  more  practical  subject. 
It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  our  traveler 
that  Engli.sh  merchandise  will  sooner  or 
later  find  its  way  into  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  China,  through  the  Tatar  mer¬ 
chants  engaged  in  the  tr.ade  among  the 
Kirghis  hordes.  He  also  thinks  that  com¬ 
merce  may  be  carried  by  another  .and 
more  direct  route  into  these  regions,  if  a 
fair  were  established  on  the  Indus;  for  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  caravans  that 
travel  liom  Kulja  into  some  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  ])rovinces  encounter  greater  dangers 
than  will  be  met  between  Yark.and,  Kosh- 
gar,  and  the  Indus.  “  It  may,  I  think,  be 
taken  fur  gnmted,”  says  3Ir.  A.,  “  that 
whenever  trade  can  be  carried  on  with 
profit,  all  natural  obstacles  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted.”  Yarkand  is  a  large  town,  con¬ 
taining  fourteen  thons.and  houses,  and  the 
population  was  estim.ated  at  from  eighty- 
five  to  ninety  thousand  in  1852 — by  some 
even  at  one  hundred  thousand.  There  is 
at  this  town  a  Chinese  garrison  of  five 
thousand  men.  It  is  a  place  of  considera¬ 
ble  trade,  and  numbers  of  Chinese,  Tatar, 
Jiokharan,  and  Cashnierian  merchants  re¬ 
side  here.  From  Yarkand  there  is  a  cara 
van  road  going  to  the  north-east,  in  a  di¬ 
rect  course  into  .Mongolia,  and  numerous 
routes  branch  from  it  into  the  tea  pro¬ 
vinces  .and  to  various  parts  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

Of  the  Chinese  dwellings  and  of  the 
Chinese  industry,  3Ir.  A.  gives  curious 
details.  A  piece  of  wood-carving  was 
shown  to  him,  about  six  feet  high  and 
four  wiile ;  the  center  was  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  flowers  and  fruit,  in  ame¬ 
thyst,  beryl,  chalcedony,  and  jade.  Tlie 
price  of  this  was  e<pial  to  £600.  It  had 
remained  several  years  without  a  ]mr- 
chaser,  and  w.os  about  to  be  returned  to 
Pekin.  Almost  all  the  Chinese  merch.ants 
have  adopted  the  Ilussian  somesvar,  and 
the  teapot  seems  in  action  from  morning 
till  night. 

No  one,  it  appears,  is  allowed  to  re.siile 
in  the  Russian  town  of  Kiachta  except  the 
merchants  through  whom  the  trade  with 
China  is  conducted,  a  number  of  custom¬ 
house  otticer.s,  an  officer  of  Cossacks,  with 
two  hundred  men,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  workmen  with  their  families.  From 
simrise  to  sunset  free  intercourse  is  per¬ 


mitted  between  Kiachta  and  Mairnatchin. 
The  trade  in  rhubarb  in  this  locality  is  im¬ 
portant  ;  360,000  lbs.  pass  through  Maim- 
atchin  annually.  The  merchants  from 
Moscow  and  a  few  other  towns  in  Siberia 
reach  Troitska  and  Kiachta  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February.  Before  the  middle  of 
March  their  transactions  are  completed, 
and  the  long  caravans  are  on  their  march 
towards  Irbit  and  Nijne-Novgorod.  The 
transit  trade  through  Siberia  of  llnssi.an 
and  Chinese  merchandise  is  of  considerable 
importance,  affording  employment  to  a 
vast  number  of  horses  and  men.  The  best 
time  for  conveying  the  goods  is  in  winter. 

Irkoutsk,  the  capital  of  Oriental  Siberia, 
is  an  important  town,  as  the  Governor- 
General  exercises  authority  over  a  country 
more  than  ten  times  the  size  of  England. 
Its  importance  has  increa.sed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  acipiisitions  on  the  Amoor,  acquisi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  aided  by  the  eft'orts 
of  the  Governor-General,  Mouravieff — a 
name  which  Mr.  A.  writes  Mour.avioft’. 
Several  of  the  merch.ants  in  this  quarter 
are  enormously  rich,  and  might  vie  with 
some  of  our  own  millionaires.  One  of 
these,  name<l  Kouznetsefl',  endowed  sev¬ 
eral  schools,  and  left  a  sum  eipial  to 
£*50,000  for  the  Improvement  of  his  native 
place.  3Ir.  A.  holds  that  the  descendants 
of  those  enterpnsing  men  wifi  find  a  new 
field  for  commercial  enterprise  down  the 
.Vmoor  into  the  Pacific.  A  time  is  not 
distant,  he  predicts,  when  a  mercantile 
fleet  will  be  moored  in  their  harbors  in 
the  (tuH' of  Tartar}'  and  the  Sea  of  J.ap.an. 

At  Irkoutsk  European  articles  and  for¬ 
eign  produce  brought  from  Russia  are 
expensive.  Sugars  are  2s.  7.U?.  per  lb. ; 
coffee,  3.‘i.  2d.  /  lemons,  3.s.  2d.  each ; 
orange.s,  2s.  ;  English  porter  and  ale,  11«. 

1  d.  per  bottle. 

Of  the  exiles  in  these  parts  our  author 
thus  speaks : — 

“At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Irkoutsk  there 
were  six  of  the  exiles  living  in  the  town — namely, 
Prince  Volkonskoi,  Prince  Troubetskoi,  and 
Colonel  Pogge,  with  their  families ;  the  others 
were  Mokhanolf  and  two  brothers  llarrisolf. 
These  fonned  the  best  society  in  Irkout«k,  and 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  days  which  I  spent 
in  Siberia  were  in  enjoying  intercourse  with 
them.  They  were  now  living  in  comfort,  and 
mixing  in  society,  and  gathering  round  them  all 
the  best  Irkoutsk  could  afford.  The  Princess 
Troubetskoi  had  spent  several  of  her  youthful 
years  in  England,  associating  with  the  highest 
families  in  the  kingdom.  She  was  a  clever,  and 
highly -educated  woman,  devoted  all  her  energies 
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to  the  education  of  her  three  daughters  and  a  j 
young  son,  and  was  the  first  lady  who  followed  ! 
her  husband  into  Siberia.  I  heard  from  her  | 
own  lips  an  account  of  her  journey  through  ' 
those  dreary  regions,  when  she  was  attended 
only  by  a  maid-servant,  as  well  as  of  her  recep¬ 
tion  and  treatment  when  at  the  mines  of  Nert- 
chinsk.  The  Princess  Volkonskoi  was  the  next 
to  follow  ;  she  had  a  son  and  daughter,  the  latter 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  I  ever  beheld. 
Hoth  these  hunilies  possessed  every  thing  they 
could  desire,  except  liberty  to  return  to  their 
homes;  with  the  others  it  was  different,  and 
with  two  of  them  it  was  indeed  a  hard  struggle 
for  existence.” 

Of  the  exiles  banished  to  Siberia  we  are 
again  furnished  with  details  at  p.  400. 
Here  are  the  very  words  of  our  .author; — 

“  They  were  taken  from  the  capital  in  chains,  j 
each  man  in  a  telega,  attended  by  a  gendarme,  \ 
(this  is  an  especial  escort,  under  the  command 
of  the  secret  police,)  but  not  through  the  usual 
route  through  Moscow ;  they  were  sent  by  Ya¬ 
roslav  and  Vatka.  This  was  through  a  part  of 
the  country  but  little  traveled,  and  they  entered 
on  the  great  Siberian  road  before  reaching  Perm. 
Orders  were  given  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
on  the  road,  nor  any  stoppage  allowed,  only  for 
refreshment  Their  journey  was  a  long  one — 
seven  thousand  and  twenty-nine  versts  —  and 
they  were  hurried  onward  night  and  day.  t)n 
the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  the}’  reached 
Nertchinsk,  and  were  handed  over  to  the  au¬ 
thorities.  Here  they  slept,  and  next  morning 
started  for  the  mines,  at  a  distance  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-nine  versts.  They  reached 
them  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  hav¬ 
ing  traveled  over  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eight  versts  in  thirty-two  days.  Here  was 
their  prison  and  place  of  punishment,  and  they 
quickly  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  determined  to  carry  out  their  sentence  in 
its  utmost  rigor.  They  arrived  on  the  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  on  the  following  Monday  morning 
Prince  Volkonskoi,  Prince  Troubetskoi,  and  j 
four  others,  commenced  their  mining  labors.  | 
This  was  hard  service  ;  wielding  the  pickaxe  ■ 
and  hammer  was  a  new  occupation,  and  their  | 
keeper  made  their  toil  severe.  The  others,  as  ' 
they  arrived,  were  divided  into  gangs  and  sent  j 
into  the  mines.  Each  was  known  only  by  his  i 
number ;  and  here  they  workctl  for  two  years.  1 
Others  were  banished  to  a  solitary  life  in  the  ' 
forests  of  Yakoutsk,  and  of  these  exiles  I  could  ! 
also  give  a  few  incidents  that  would  not  say  ' 
much  for  the  leniency  of  the  government  or  its  ! 
servants,  of  which  Mr.  Erman  speaks.  .  .  .  | 

“The  first  lady  who  followed  her  husband  | 
was  the  Princess  Troubetskoi ;  she  was  young, 
and  determined  to  share  the  fate  of  her  partner, 
and  if  possible  soothe  his  years  of  banishment 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  obtained  ' 
permission,  and  when  it  was  granted  it  was 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  ‘  no  lady  who 
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followed  her  husband  should  ever  return.’ 
Even  such  a  condition  did  not  change  her  re¬ 
solve,  and  she  started,  accompanied  only  by  a 
faithful  maid  servant,  who  determined  to  share 
her  danger  and  her  exile.  She  narrated  to  me 
an  account  of  her  adventurous  journey  of  near 
five  thou-sand  miles,  made  during  a  severe  win¬ 
ter,  when  she  often  encountered  the  fearful 
storms  so  frequent  in  Siberia.  Nor  were  they 
their  only  dangers — she  had  seen  the  wolves 
running  on  each  side  of  the  sledge,  ready  to 
pounce  on  the  horses  if  tliey  slackened  their 
speed  or  fell.  These  were  not  slight  trials  for  a 
delicate  female  to  encounter ;  but  some  of  the 
incidents  of  her  adventure  are  the  most  touching 
I  ever  heard.  She,  however,  reached  Nert¬ 
chinsk  in  safety,  and  a  mining  engineer  officer, 
who  was  returning  to  Zavod,  kindly  offered  to 
escort  her  to  her  destination.  Her  inquiries  of 
this  gentleman  were  numerous.  She  wishtsl  to 
know  the  fate  of  her  husband.  He  gave  her  an 
a.ssurance  that  he  was  well,  but  evaded  all  other 
questions.  On  her  arrival  she  was  taken  to 
that  officer  8  home,  and  his  wife  offered  all  the 
comforts  their  dwelling  afforded,  while  he  sent 
her  passport  to  inform  his  chief  of  her  arrival, 
and  expressed  to  him  her  desire  to  see  the 
prince. 

“  Presently  a  police-officer  arrived,  and  told 
her  that  he  had  received  instructions  to  conduct 
her  to  her  quarters,  and  that  she  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  her  husband  on  the  morrow.  A 
single  room  was  assigned  to  her  and  the  maid, 
bearing  all  the  aspects  of  a  prison,  and  it  was 
announced  that  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  visit 
any  body  in  the  town  without  permission.  Next 
morning  she  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the 
chief,  when  she  urged  her  request  to  see  the 
prince,  and  also  to  be  permitted  to  spend  some 
hours  each  day  in  his  society.  The  first  part 
of  her  request  was  granted,  but  the  latter  was 
refuse<l ;  and  this  man  said,  as  she  had  come  to 
share  her  hu.sband’s  exile,  she  must  submit  to 
prison  discipline,  adding  that  she  was  not  to 
write  a  single  line  without  it  passing  through 
his  hands. 

“  After  this,  he  ordered  the  police  to  conduct 
her  to  the  prince,  giving  his  niimber  brit  not 
his  name,  and  then  to  her  dwelling.  A  sledge 
was  waiting  for  them,  and  the  man  drove  them 
several  versts  to  one  of  the  mines,  when  she 
was  conducted  down  and  along  the  galleiy  to 
where  the  exiles  were  working.  For  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  they  all  gazed  on  her  in  amazement, 
thinking  it  a  vision,  and  the  spell  was  only 
broken  when  she  rushed  into  her  husband’s 
arms.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  paint  this  inter¬ 
view,  but  the  clanking  of  his  chains  recalled  her 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  position,  and  tlie  police- 
officer  proved  that  he  had  a  better  heart  than 
his  chief,  by  removing  her  from  a  scene  heart¬ 
rending  to  all. 

“  The  chief  placed  her  on  prison  fare,  nor 
would  he  permit  her  to  have  tea.  After  tliis, 
she  saw  the  prince  once  a  week,  but  not  in  the 
mines.  In  about  a  month  or  two  other  ladies 
arrived,  and  went  through  the  same  ordeal 
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Eighteen  months  itassed  without  any  change, 
when  this  brute  was  called  before  a  tribunal  from 
which  none  can  escape.  I  can  only  hope  that 
he  possessed  some  unknown  good  qualities  that 
would  recommend  him  to  more  mercy  than  he 
extended  to  those  under  his  charge. 

“  .\ftcr  his  death  another  officer  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  who  received  the  ladies  and  trcatc<l  them  as 
his  own  family.  He  did  every  thing  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  exiles, 
and  tlirough  his  intercc.ssion,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  they  ceased  to  work  in  the  mines,  and 
then  were  removed  to  Cheta  and  the  Mill.” 

What  shall  \vc  say  of  the  monarch  who 
could  have  awarded  such  a  sentence  as 
this?  Worthy  successor  was  he  of  that 
John  Basilowitz,  the  tyrant  who  ordered 
tlie  eyes  of  an  architect  to  be  scooped 
out,  that  ho  might  never  erect  such 
another  church  as  he  built  at  Moscow. 
If  the  present  Emperor  Ale.xandcr  desires 
to  be  considered  a  clement  man,  he  should 
order  the  pardon  and  release  of  all  these 
exiles. 

The  Co8s.acks  are  every  whore  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  Kussi.a,  carrying  with  them  Hour, 
powder,  and  lead,  and  receiving  furs  in 
exchange.  The  Cossacks  arc,  many  of 
them,  industrious,  but  as  a  general  rule 
there  is  no  industrious  population  where 
tiieru  is  gold  seeking.  The  tactics  of 
Kussia  in  these  regions  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed  : — 

“  From  1689  to  1854  the  junction  of  tlie  .\r- 
gonn  and  Shilka  was  the  most  easterly  point  of 
the  Russian  Empire  in  the  region  of  the  Amoor. 
Rut  during  this  period  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  years,  the  frontier  Cossacks  were  con- 
sUntly  penetrating  into  the  country  north  of 
the  Amoor,  and  many  wild  stories  have  been 
handcsl  down  of  the  contests  these  hardy  hunt¬ 
ers  had  with  the  Manjour  race.  Resides  which, 
many  convicts  have  escaped  from  the  mines  and 
descended  the  Amoor,  only  to  be  captured  by 
the  people  along  its  hanks.  An  exile  escaped 
this  way,  and  succeeded  in  pa.ssing  all  the  Chi¬ 
nese  posts  in  a  canoe  or  small  boat,  by  keeping 
to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  lie  lived  on  the 
produce  of  his  rifle,  enduring  great  hardships, 
and  finally  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  away  in  some  vesseL  In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  after  all  chance 
of  escape  had  vanisherl,  he  started  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  He  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Toungouz 
sable-hunters,  and  spent  the  hunting  season 
with  them ;  after  which,  they  crossed  the  upper 
part  of  the  Zeya,  and  ultimately  brought  him 
to  one  of  the  fairs  attended  by  the  Cossacks. 
He  was  recognized  by  his  countrymen  and 
brought  back  to  the  mines  of  Nertehinsk,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  eighteen  months.  The 
nformation  which  he  had  acquired  was  consid- 


I  cred  of  so  much  value  that  the  chief  got  his 
sentence  remitted,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
another  Journey  to  gain  more  knowledge  of 
j  the  region.  At  the  season  of  the  yermach  he 
was  provided  with  powder,  lead  and  a  few  other 
{  necessaries,  and  accompanied  the  Cossacks  to 
'  the  fair,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  old  friends 
I  the  Toungouz.  They  were  delighted  to  see  him, 

I  and  ho  having  been  provided  with  a  packet  of 
;  powder  for  each  man,  was  again  admitted  as  a 
brother,  and  invited  to  accompany  them  to  hunt 
the  sable.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  fair 
was  broken  up,  when  he  saki  good-bye  to  his 
countrymen,  and  started  with  the  Toungouz  on 
their  homeward  journey. 

“  This  time  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  Yablonoi,  and  discovered  a 
;  short  route  to  the  sable-hunting  ground  far 
;  down  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.  Hav¬ 
ing  spent  another  season  sable-hunting,  he  re- 
turnetl  with  his  companions  to  the  fair,  and 
I  then  to  the  Zavod,  bringing  much  valuable  in- 
I  formation  about  the  different  people  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  the  .\moor,  and  opened  up  a  road 
into  a  valuable  fur- producing  country.  This 
exile  was  sent  a  third  time,  with  instructions  to 
penetrate  into  the  regions  on  the  south  side  of 
I  the  Amoor,  during  the  sable-hunting  season, 

'  and  return  in  time  to  ac<'ompany  the  Toungouz 
to  the  fair.  They,  however,  arrived,  and  ho 
was  not  with  them,  nor  was  he  ever  heard  of  af- 
!  terwards.  After  him  several  convicts  escaped 
]  down  the  river,  but  no  one  returned  to  tell  his 
story,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  killed. 
In  1848  it  was  decideil  to  explore  the  Amoor, 
when  an  officer  with  four  Cossacks  were  sent  iu 
the  spring  of  that  year,  on  an  expedition  down 
the  river  in  a  IxtaL  They  were  armed  and  pro¬ 
visioned,  an«l  it  was  hoi>ed  that  this  small  party 
might  be  permitted  to  pass  unmolested.  He  al¬ 
so  carried  instruments  for  taking  observations,  a 
]  telescope,  and  a  quantity  of  pild  coin.  It  was 
;  known  that  great  jealousy  existed  among  the 
I  Chinese  autliorities  ;  that  they  always  endea- 
j  vored  to  stop  the  Cossacks  pursuing  game  into 
their  territory,  and  it  was  only  the  dread  of 
,  their  deadly  rifles  that  enabled  them  to  escape 
I  from  superior  numbers.  The  officers  were  in- 
‘  structed  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the 
[  authorities  if  possible  ;  to  examine  their  towns 
I  from  a  distance,  but  not  to  enter  them.  He 
was  desired  to  conciliate  the  people  on  every  op¬ 
portunity,  and  he  carried  various  articles  for 
presents.  It  was  expected  this  party  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  object,  if  permitted  to  proceed,  in 
about  nine  months ;  and  if  stopped,  that  they 
would  speedily  return.  Time  pa.ssed  on  ;  nine 
months  had  elapsed,  but  there  were  no  tidings 
of  the  officer  and  his  men.  During  the  winter 
the  Cossacks  inquired  from  all  the  Orotchons 
\  who  attended  the  fairs,  if  these  men  had  been 
[  seen  ;  but  no  one  could  give  any  tidings  about 
them.  The  Toungouz  sable-hunters  were  pro¬ 
mised  a  reward  if  they  could  find  them,  or 
learn  if  they  were  detained  by  the  Chinese ;  but 
all  efforts  proved  fruitless. 

I  “  In  1852  an  application  w.xs  made  by  the 
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Governor  of  RiachU  to  the  Chinese  Governor 
in  Ourga,  stating  that  an  officer  and  four  men 
had  deserted,  carrying  away  a  large  sum  of 
gold  and  several  instruments ;  that  they  had 
descended  the  Amoor,  and  it  was  believed  that 
they  had  been  captur^  by  the  Chitiese  officers, 
and  were  detained  in  one  of  the  towns.  If  so, 
the  Russian  Government  desired  that  they 
should  be  given  up  either  at  Kiachta,  or  any  of 
the  forts  on  the  frontier.  This  produced  no  re¬ 
sults,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  never  been  heard  of.” 

Russia  has  now,  with  infinite  skill,  got 
possession  of  the  great  watercourse,  and  j 
the  only  one  through  which  access  from  1 
the  sea  to  the  vast  plains  of  Central  Asia  | 
can  be  obtained.  This,  as  the  author  ob-  j 
serves,  is  a  great  waterw.ay,  e.xtending  j 
more  than  two  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  ea.stem  portion  of  the  em-  j 
]>ire,  with  its  outlet  into  the  Pacific.  It  j 
must,  in  the  fullne.ss  of  time,  open  a  water  1 
communication  into  the  vast  region  bor-  i 
dering  on  the  Sea  of  J  apan,  and  up  to  the 
great  deserts  of  Gobi.  The  importance 
of  this  to  Siberia  can  not  be  overrated. 
Her  products  must,  sooner  or  later,  p.ass 
in  this  way  to  the  ocean,  and  thence  to  i 
other  nations. 

On  this  point  our  author  is  hopeful 
enough,  and  jiossibly  not  over  sanguine, 
in  his  views,  if  he  looks  forward  half  a  ! 
century: 

“  Russia  has  now  got  possession  of  the  great  I 
watercourse,  and  the  only  one  through  which  j 
access  from  the  sea  to  the  vast  plains  and  mount-  j 
ain  districts  of  Central  Asia  can  be  obtained,  the  i 
I^ena,  the  YennLsscy,  and  the  Ob  being  sealed  in  i 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  *  This  is  a  great  waterway,  ! 
extending  more  than  two  thousand  Jtwo  hun-  j 
dred  mites  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  em-  | 
pire.  with  its  outlet  into  the  Pacilic.  It  will  al-  ’ 
so  open  up  a  water  communication  into  the  vast 
region  bordering  on  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  up 
to  the  great  deserts  of  tjiobi.  It  is  the  com-  j 
mencement  of  a  new  era  for  Siberia.  Foreign  ! 
produce  will  flow  in  by  this  channel,  and  Sibe-  j 
rian  products  will  pass  through  it  into  the  i 
ocean,  and  thence  to  other  nations.  Many  of  , 
the  resources  of  Uie  country  which  have  long  I 
lain  dormant  will  now  be  called  into  active  ope-  j 
ration,  and  an  industrious  and  intelligent  popu¬ 
lation  will  spring  up  where  ignorance  and  indo-  | 
lence  have  both  held  sway.”  1 

At  the  small  river  Koude-khan  is  sta- 1 
tionod  the  first  Manjour  frontier  guard. 
The  men,  it  is  observed,  have  not  a  for- ! 
midable  appearance  ;  and  our  traveler  re- 1 
marks,  a  jH)inted  pole,  with  bow  and  ar- 1 
rows,  arc  poor  weapons  against  a  Cossack  ! 
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rifle.  Mr.  Atkinson  traces  the  progress 
of  the  Cossack  hunters,  who  first  reached 
the  Amoor  in  1693,  and  shows  how 
stealthily  and  securely  they  accomplished 
first  the  erection  of  buildings  and  then  of 
fortifications. 

A  hundred  and  thirty-two  yeare  ago, 
namely,  in  1728,  Chinese  authority  pre¬ 
dominated  in  Manjouria.  Russia  was  then 
subjected  to  numerous  insults ;  and  his 
Celestial  Majesty  believed  that  ^Muscovy 
was  his  va.ssal.  Now,  in  1860,  Russia’s 
power  in  these  regions  is  an  incontestible 
fact.  The  descendants  of  the  very  men 
who  Avere  obliged,  in  1728,  to  retreat 
from  their  settlements,  in  1854  took  jk).s- 
session  of  this  great  river  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  sea,  and  added  in  si.v 
weeks  nearly  half  of  Manjouria  to  the 
Russian  empire.  Mr.  Atkinson  says — pro¬ 
bably  a  little  too  undisgtiisedly,  certainly 
too  boastfully — that,  tvere  it  necessary 
or  politic,  Mouravieif  and  his  Cossacks 
“  could  pitch  his  Celestial  Majesty,  man¬ 
darins  and  all,  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-tclie-lce.” 

What  hiis  been  eftected  by  Itiissian 
policy  and  commerce  is  thus  fairly*  de¬ 
scribed  : — 

“  Russian  policy  and  commerce  have  already 
opened  the  Soungaria.  The  Manjourians  have 
learned  the  value  of  silver  roubles ;  these  and 
scarlet  cloth  they  Avill  readily  take  in  exchange 
for  their  sables ;  and  the  Rus.sian  steamer  will, 
if  needed,  pass  up  the  river,  in  spite  of  any 
fleet  of  war  boats  sent  to  oppose  them.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  valley  of  the 
Amoor  has  been  added  to  the  empire  without  a 
single  contest  from  the  people,  ’fhe  Cossack 
posts  have  been  quickly  placed  at  the  different 
points,  and  Russian  settlements  are  I>eing  es¬ 
tablished  without  opposition.  Ten  years  hence 
the  aspect  of  this  region  will  be  materially 
changed ;  flourishing  towns  will  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amoor,  the  vessels  moored  on  the 
shore  will  show  that  the  people  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce  and  other  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  ;  while  the  numerous  white  churches,  with 
their  numerous  turrets  and  green  domes,  will 
prove  that  religion  and  civilization  have  taken 
the  place  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  A  coun¬ 
try  like  this,  where  agriculture  and  cattle-breed¬ 
ing  to  an  unlimited  extent,  by  an  iudustrious 
population,  where  all  the  ni'cessaries  of  life  can 
be  easily  produced — if  a  jast  and  wi.so  governor 
continues  to  rule  in  Oriental  Siberia — is  destin¬ 
ed  to  have  a  great  future.” 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  little  too  s.'mguino  in 
thinking  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
IMaiularin  beats  a  retreat  to  the  Great 
W.all.  We  Avill  let  him  speak  for  him 
self : — 
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“The  Mangoons  now  have  frequent  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Cossacks  at  their  posts,  and 
t'le  Kussians  at  their  settlements.  Many  have 
adopUsl  the  costume  of  their  neighbors  instead 
of  their  tish-skin  coverings,  and  have  already 
began  to  speak  the  Russian  language.  The 
example  of  these  Industrious  colonists  will  show 
them  Uie  advantage  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  .Mangoons  are  a  highly  imitative  race  ;  even 
in  their  present  rude  state  they  cultivate  the 
fine  arts,  and  apply  their  genius  in  decorating 
their  clothing.  Some  of  their  articles  of  dress 
are  bciiutirul,  while  their  caps  and  hats  of  birch- 
bark  are  graceful  in  form,  and  chastely  decorat- 
e<l.  Many  of  the  patterns  they  design  would 
throw  into  the  shade  much  of  the  stiff  and  un¬ 
meaning  decoration  invented  in  classic  Greece. 
Nor  do  1  think  they  will  be  slow  in  adopting 
a  better  mode  of  constructing  their  dwellings. 
Russian  stoves  and  glass  windows  will  take 
the  place  of  their  ineffective  heating  apparatus, 
and  of  the  fish-skin  covering  for  their  windows. 
Some  improvements  will  tend  to  establish  and 
spread  the  jKtwer  of  Russia  in  these  regions.  If 
her  officers  govern  the  people  with  justice,  few 
families  will  remain  on  the  Manjourian  side  of 
the  river,  to  endure  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Nor  will  it  be  long  iKjfore  the  Mandarin  and  his 
satellites  will  be  made  to  beat  a  retreat  towards 
the  Great  Wall.” 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  not  an  unreasonable 
.alarmist,  but  we  conceive  he  is  in  error  in 
sup|)osing  that,  during  the  nc.\t  or  the 

tiicseut  generation,  any  contest  can  arise 
>etween  liussia  and  England  for  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Indhi.  A  century  or  more  mu.st 
pass  before  Russia  is  so  enabled  to  avail 
lierself  of  the  advantages  of  the  Amoor  as 


to  push  her  acquisitions  and  annexations 
further.  English  territory  Russia  never 
can  acquire  or  .annex  without  a  struggle ; 
.and  of  the  result  of  any  such  struggle  we 
have  no  dread.  In  proportion  as  Russia 
becomes  more  and  more  an  Asiatic  power, 
in  the  same  ratio  is  it  likely  she  will  be 
shorn  of  her  influence  and  prestige  in 
hlurope  ;  and  this  would  be  a  great  gain 
for  the  world.  Meanwhile  we  are  not  idle 
in  this  country  ;  and  our  statesmen,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  manufacturers  are  fully  alive 
to  the  fresh  fields  opened  and  opening  for 
Rritish  commerce  in  these  new  acquisitions 
of  Russia.  If  Russian  enterprise  has 
opened  the  river  Soungaria  without  a 
contest,  there  is  a  drawback  in  the  distance 
which  her  Euro|)ean  products  have  to  be 
transported,  and  the  long  winters  which 
close  up  her  navigation.  The  English  can 
deposit  their  numufactures  in  the  Amoor 
.at  one  third  of  the  sum  it  costs  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  produce  them  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

In  the  rivalry  of  coramwee  we  do  not 
dread  the  subjects  of  the  Czar  ;  and,  de- 
prec.atiug  any  other  rivalry,  we  do  not 
shrink  from  it,  should  it  be  necessary. 

This  volume  must  be  acceptable  to  the 
natur.alist  and  the  hunter,  for  the  author 
is  a  considerable  n.atur.alist  and  a  great 
and  fearless  hunter  ;  and  he  has  given  us, 
in  an  .appendix,  the  scientific  and  popular 
names  of  all  the  animals  and  plants  he  met 
with.  There  is  .also  a  well-arranged  index, 
greatly  facilitating  reference. 


From  the  London  Rclectic. 
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Ix  all  epochs  of  transition  and  reform, 
we  must  expect  to  meet  with  much  that  is 
inconsistent.  During  violent  relictions 
from  past  errors,  men  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  from  excess,  and  moderation  seldom 
comes  till  the  victory  is  achieved. 

There  is  usually  a  mixture  of  folly  and 
evil  in  most  movements,  however  praise- 
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w’orthy  in  themselves,  which  makes  what 
is  good  too  often  an  offence  to  feeble 
minds,  “  who  w.ant  human  actions  and 
characters  to  be  riddled  through  the  sieve 
of  their  own  ideas  before  they  can  accord 
their  admiration  or  sympathy.”  Yet  God’s 
heroes  are  not  as  man’s  heroes ;  nor  would 

Etude*  tur  la  Renaistanee.  Eraame,  Thomas  Mo- 
ru.«.  Mclancthon.  Par  D.  Niharo. 

Michel  Servet.  La  doctrine  philosophique  et  rcli- 
gieuse.  (iiordano  Bruno,  et  la  pbilosophie  au 
scizi^ine  aidclc.  Emilk  Laishrt. 

Michael  Servetue,  und  seine  Vorgiinger.  Heidzl- 
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they  satisfy  the  modern  demand  for  ideal 
men,  whose  dogma.s  are  to  be  exact  in 
every  iota,  wliose  feelings  are  to  be  refined 
to  maudlin  effeminacy,  and  whose  actions 
are  always  to  be  irreproachably  graceful. 
Xot  moulded  on  such  a  conventional  type 
were  stormy  Luther  and  rude  John  Bun- 
yan — men  who  stemmed  the  torrent  of  this 
world’s  errors,  like  rough  boulders  cast 
into  the  bed  of  the  foaming  stream,  not 
hewn  by  mortal  hands,  but  torn  in  con¬ 
vulsive  throes  from  their  foundations  in 
the  mountains. 

It  may  be  very  8.atisfiictory  for  the 
amiable  amongst  us  to  suppose  that  the 
characters  of  Christian  men  are  always  to 
be  universally  esteemed,  but  “  the  bleased 
work  of  helping  the  world  forward,  h.ap- 
pily  does  not  wait  to  be  done  by  perfect 
men,”  and  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  the  past  may  cure  us  of  Wlagian  heresy. 

To  understand  the  inconsistencies  and  er¬ 
rors  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Luther,  Cal¬ 
vin,  Melancthon,  Er.asmu8,  Thomas  More, 
or  Cranmer,  we  must  endeavor  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  confusion  and  tumult  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Let  us  re¬ 
member,  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Europe  had  been  devas- 
t.ated  by  w.ar,  and  decimated  by  the 
)lague.  After  the  discoveries  of  Colum- 
)us,  the  minds  of  many  were  intoxio.atcd 
with  the  love  of  novelty  and  adventure. , 
Science  and  philosophy,  which  had  been  ■ 
so  long  confined  to  dungeons  and  cloisters,  j 
were  ready  once  more  to  spread  their  J 
treasure  before  the  inquiring  eyes  of  men. 
The  llenais.sance,  with  its  handmaid,  | 
printing,  was  reviving  the  classical  wisdom  j 
of  antiquity.  The  false  Aristotle  was  de-  j 
throned  in  favor  of  the  real.  The  Neo-  j 
Platonist  made  way  for  the  true  Plato,  | 
and  new  thoughts  were  suggested  to  the  J 
minds  of  the  most  ignorant,  which  violent- 1 
ly  clashed  with  the  opinions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  And  while  the  Renaissance  was  j 
unlocking  the  libraries  of  antiquity,  the  i 
Uefonnation  carried  men  back  to  the 
scenes  of  primitive  Christianity.  Igno 
i-ance  and  |»edantry  had  hitherto  been  im- 
j>erviou8  to  all  advances ;  but  the  Reform¬ 
ation  dispelled  the  clouds,  and  disengaged 
religion  from  the  meshes  of  philosophy. 

On  the  one  side,  was  a  real  and  healthy 
creed,  boldly  measuring  its  strength  with 
worn-out  formulas  and  old  abuses,  whilst, 
on  the  other,  were  the  scholasticism  and 
ignorance  of  Eastern  Europe  contending 
aguiu.st  the  light  of  genius  from  Italy. 


Calm  and  peace-loving  men,  whose 
hearts  had  never  been  disturbed  by  the 
violence  of  political  passions,  and  never 
affected  by  selfish  considerations,  now  felt 
themselves  stirred  to  the  innermost  de])ths 
of  tlieir  being  by  the  new  and  startling 
questions  which  were  discussed  around 
them.  “  How  to  do  one’s  duty  ?”  “  How 

to  serve  God  V” — these  were  the  questions 
which  absorbed  the  hearts  and  reasons  of 
mankind. 

Tliere  was  confusiori  every  where,  peace 
no  where — men  of  opposite  characters  and 
different  principles  were  drawn  into  the 
strife. 

(Rordano  Bruno  lived  like  a  pilgrim,  and 
sought  his  home  from  land  to  land.  Mi¬ 
chael  Servetus,  flying  sometimes  to  a  place 
of  conce.alment,  and  sometimes  braving  the 
most  imminent  perils,  traveled  onwards 
to  his  inevitable  fiite.  Philip  Schwaet- 
zerd  (whom  Reuchlin  had  playfully  named 
bv  the  more  euphonious  Greek  equivalent, 
Melancthon,)  was  retiring  in  di.sposition 
and  devoted  to  study,  having  neither  the 
temper  nor  the  capacity  which  fitted  him 
for  a  religious  reformer.  But  conscience 
would  not  let  him  be  neutral.  He  was 
torn  from  the  retirement  of  Wittenburg, 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  vehement  Lu¬ 
ther.  Erasmus  was  weak  and  sickly, 
having  a  little  body,  M'hich  (as  he  said  m 
one  of  his  letters)  lodged  a  spirit  always 
ready  to  make  its  escape.  He  shuddered 
at  every  draught  of  air ;  he  was  hysterical 
as  a  woman.  He  loved  rest,  and  hated 
dissension.  But  see  him  thrown  promi¬ 
nently  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  con¬ 
test,  and  impelled,  against  his  will,  to 
j)erpetu.al  activity.  Sir  Thomas  IVIore 
jests  with  his  chiidren  in  private  life,  and 
luxuriates  in  the  jmre  domestic  j)leasures 
of  his  Chelsea  home  ;  whilst  in  his  ])ublic 
life  he  is  the  favorite  of  the  king,  and  the 
cynosure  for  envious  .and  admiring  eyes. 
But  lift  the  curtain,  and  behold  him  in 
the  st^ci’et  hours  of  the  night,  plying  the 
I  bloody  scourge,  and  burning  the  midnight 
oil ;  agonized  with  doubt,  and  endeavoring 
through  weary  vigils  to  reconcile  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Church  with  belief  in  the 
truth ;  and  to  infuse  new  life  into  the 
mouldering  skeleton  of  the  past. 

[  Such  was  the  chaos  which  was  destined 
I  to  be  the  cr.adle  of  modern  society ;  a  pe- 
j  riod  of  civil  and  moral  war,  when  every 
man’s  hand  w:is  forced  to  be  .ag.ainst  his 
brother’s. 

I  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  all 
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such  periods  of  ]>oIitical  and  social  excite- '  We  have  unwisely  lell  to  Roman  Catho- 
inent,  human  nature  will  manifest  itself  lie  historians  the  opportunity  of  removing 
in  its  brightest  and  darkest  contrasts,  the  “  halos  from  the  brows  of  our  saints,” 
The  virtues  and  vices  of  men  will  appear  because  we  have  forgotten  to  tone  their 
to  stand  out  in  bas-relief — their  peculiari-  portraits  down  to  the  natural  flesh*tlnts  of 
ties  of  character  displ.aying  themselves  Imrnanity.  Yet,  while  we  are  careful  to 
with  remarkable  distinctness.  It  has  been  be  exact  in  our  statement  of  facts,  and 
well  observed,  that  religious  ide.as  once  unprejudiced  in  our  estimates  of  the  past, 
set  afloat  in  the  world,  at  such  a  time,  let  us  remember  (with  Doctor  Tulloch) 
have  the  fate  of  melodies,  which  are  taken  that  that  is  a  “poor  and  one-sided  criti 
up  by  all  sorts  of  instruments,  some  of  cism  which  delights  to  expose  the  incon- 
them  so  coarse,  feeble,  or  oiit-of-tuue,  that  sistencies”  and  failings  of  great  men.  It 
|)eople  are  in  danger  of  crying  out  that  ,  is  “the  basest  office  a  man  can  fall  into,” 
the  melodies  themselves  arc  detestable.  says  an  old  writer,  “to  make  his  tongue 
In  one  sense,  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  whipper  of  a  worthy  man.  The  hon- 
ihe  Reformation  remain  yet  to  be  written,  est  man  would  rather  bo  a  grave  to  his 
'I'he  Protestant  historians,  in  the  spirit  of  ,  neighbor’s  failings  than  in  any  way  un¬ 
part  ijumship,  have  dwelt  too  exclusively  ;  curtain  them.  I  care  not  for  his  humor 
on  the  bright  side  of  their  characters — on  j  who  loves  to  clip  the  wings  of  a  worthy 
their  holiness  of  life,  and  on  their  zeal  for  •  fame.”  It  has  been  -declared  that  the 
the  truth.  They  have  forgotten  that  deep  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  and  the  detr.ac- 
spiritual  realities  are  seldom  to  be  learnt  tion  and  rancor  of  religious  writers,  have 
by  men  without  bitter  wrestling  with  ^  done  more  to  bring  Christianity  into  con- 
their  own  sins  and  sorrows,  and  that  those  tempt  than  all  the  ribald  sneers  of  Vol- 
who  have  gained  faith  and  strength  to  do  !  taire,  or  the  profane  paradoxes  of  Strauss, 
their  duty  in  this  life,  will  ollen  retain  And,  moreover,  that  is  an  illogical  and 
much  ignorant  prejudice,  and  much  nar-  !  contemptible  spirit  which  causes  one  sect 
row  egotism  to  mar  the  nobility  of  their  I  to  wink  .at  the  vices  of  its  partizans,  and 
grandest  deeds.  There  is  no  task  more  j  to  triumph  in  the  faults  of  its  opponents, 
difficult  than  the  attempt  to  re.store  in  For  as  old  Jacob  Rehmen  taught,  “  Xa- 
ihe  present,  the  characters  of  those  per-  ture  did  not  come  into  men  for  the 
sons  who  have  greatly  intluenced  their  ]  sake  of  sin,  and  why  should  it  fall  away 
generations  in  different  stages  of  the  p.ast.  |  for  the  sake  of  grace?”  A  Christian  is 
The  creative  faculty  of  the  biographer  iin- 1  “  a  man  leavened  by  the  (iospel,  but  only 
pels  him  to  bring  liis  portraits  into  wh.at  j  a  man  still.” 

painters  term  “  keeping,”  and  in  his  en-  Of  the  truthful  historian,  as  of  the  phi- 
deavor  to  make  a  satisfactory  whole  of  :  losojJier,  two  (qualities  are  reejuired — 
some  sort,  he  is  tem])ted  to  sacrifice  truth  those  of  induction  and  deduction:  the 
to  the  artistic  beauty  of  his  chiaroscuro.  I  first,  needing  the  renunci.ation  of  all  pre- 
liut  when  we  enthrone  our  own  idols,  we  '  judice,  and  the  second,  the  steady  reason- 
arc  forced  to  be  iconoclasts  to  the  im-  |  ing  from  facts  to  sober  conclusions.  Rut 
ages  of  others.  '  he  will  never  attain  to  the.se  principles 

In  such  a  struggle  as  that  of  the  Refor-  who  is  not  first  guided  by  Shakspeare’s 
mation,  the  main  difference  between  the  maxim,  “  Xothing  extenuate,  nor  set 
brave  and  stalwart  men,  who  were  des-  down  aught  in  malice.” 
lined  to  be  the  pillai*s  of  modern  society,  'I'o  read  history  aright  we  must  inter- 
and  those  who  had  no  st.andard  higher  pret  it  by  our  own  experience.  We  must 
than  mere  expediency,  consisted  in  this —  j  not  be  content  with  cold  and  unsatisfac- 
that  the  former  had  within  their  own  { tory  surface-pictures  (“  simulacrums,”  as 
hearts  a  principle  of  self-renunciation  and  (’arlyle  would  c.all  them.)  Schiller  has 
self-m:istery  which  raise<l  them  above  the  remarked  what  undcfinable  and  overpow- 
things  of  time  and  sense ;  and  that  in  all  ering  !is,sociation8  will  be  awakened  in  our 
their  wrestlings  with  the  ignorance  of  hearts  by  the  mention  of  old-remembered 
their  times,  and  the  weakness  of  their  er-  names.  And  this  saying  is  never  more 
ring  natures,  they  were  anim.ated  by  a  true  than  of  .the  heroes  of  the  Reforma¬ 
leading  idea  of  duty,  and  by  a  solemn  re-  tion.  Men  of  like  passions  to  ourselves, 
cognition  of  something  to  be  lived  for  bo- j  who  lived  and  struggled  in  one  of  the 
yoiid  this  world.  m©st  momentous  periods  of  this  world’s 

Further  than  this  wo  need  not  argue. !  history,  we  are  interested  in  every  epi- 
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sode  of  their  lives,  and  tlieir  strong  emo¬ 
tions  have  uncovered  their  secret  thoughts 
for  our  inspection.  Do  not  the  characters 
of  those  days  seem  to  pass  before  us  like 
living  pictures  projected  upon  the  pages 
of  time  ? 

There  is  the  solitary  monk  at  Worms, 
standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
“  mailed  chivalry  ”  of  Germany,  sur- 
rounde<l  by  the  velvet  and  ermine  of  the 
electors,  and  the  red  robes  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals.  Pale  with  recent  sickness,  and 
emaciated  with  suffering,  he  stands  un¬ 
covered  before  tliem,  his  fiery  eyes  burn¬ 
ing  with  the  intensity  of  his  purpose ; 
whilst  one  strain  is  vibrating  in  his  heart — 
the  burden  of  the  old  German  hymn, 

Jotter  Burg  ist  tmser  Gutt.''  Again  he 
appears  to  us  in  l.ater  years,  with  wife  and 
ciiildren  by  the  fireside,  with  a  flash  of 
humor  on  his  broad  Teutonic  features, 
and  the  lines  of  thought  on  his  massive 
brow.  The  picture  sliifts,  and  it  is  Me- 
lancthon — the  gentle  Philip,  with  slight 
youthful  figure  and  studious  expression 
of  face,  whose  portrait  Holbein  h.as  left 
us.  He  has  stolen  unnoticed  into  the 
controversy  at  Leipsic,  where  John  Von 
Eyck,  with  the  voice  of  a  crier,  and  the 
gestures  of  a  tragic  actor,  is  overwhelming 
GarlstatU,  whose  failing  memory  and  in¬ 
creasing  irritation  render  him  more  and 
more  vulnerable  to  his  attacks.  Melanc- 
thon  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  furnishes 
him  with  an  answer  to  the  sophisms  of 
the  preacher,  who,  more  of  a  soldier  than 
a  theologian,  rudely  cries,  “  What  dost 
thou  here,  Philip  ?  Occupy  thyself  with 
thy  books !” 

Or  would  we  change  the  scene  ?  It  is 
Calvin — the  boy  at  school,  with  grave  se¬ 
verity  of  m.anner  and  strange  jirecocity 
of  intellect,  already  surnamed  “  The  Ac- 
cus.ative  ”  by  his  companions.  Or  it  is 
Calvin  in  his  matured  manhood,  thin  and 
diseased  through  the  austerities  of  his 
youth.  His  keen  eyes  are  sunken  in  their 
sockets  from  want  of  sleep ;  his  body  is 
weak  from  over-exertion ;  but,  endowed 
with  the  vehemence  of  his  will,  (the  head 
of  the  Genevan  theocracy,)  he  interposes 
his  emaciated  frame  as  an  invincible  bar¬ 
rier  to  stem  the  profligacy  of  the  Liber¬ 
tines.  Stem  .and  undaunted,  the  mark 
for  gibes  and  sneers,  and  the  theme  of  de¬ 
tracting  witticisms,  he  yet  endeavors  to 
crush  men  into  unity. 

Speaking  generally'of  the  different  par- 
lies  which  divided  Christendom  at  tlie 


epoc  of  the  Reformation,  wo  may  men¬ 
tion  four  which  presented  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics.  First,  the  Papistical 
party,  under  w'hose  banner  were  enlisted 
such  different  men  as  the  ignorant  Jelzel, 
the  fanatical  Eyck,  and  the  almost  evan¬ 
gelical  Stauj)itz.  Secondly,  the  Human¬ 
ists^  or  the  moderate  party,  numbering 
amongst  its  adherents  such  men  as  Eras¬ 
mus  More,  and  the  knightly  Ulrich  von 
Ilntten.  Thirdly,  the  lieformers,  to 
whom  such  moderation  appeared  to  be 
“time-serving,”  only  worthy  of  cowards; 
.and  fourthly,  the  Libertines,  or  “Free¬ 
thinkers,”  who  (following  the  example  of 
the  Heghards,  or  fanatical  “free  spirits” 
of  the  tiiirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries,) 
were  ready  to  propagate  pantheistic  here¬ 
sies  under  the  pretence  of  liberty,  .and 
raving  of  the  “superhuman  universe”  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  jisendo-Dionysius,  were 
anxious  to  abolish  all  distinction  between 
the  creature  and  the  Creator. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Romanists 
and  Protestants  vied  with  each  other  to 
repress  the  bla-sphemies  of  these  “  storm- 
birds  of  ill  omen,”  who,  in  all  periods  of 
vehement  spiritual  or  intellectual  disturb¬ 
ance,  “  api>ear  above  the  dark  waves  of 
human  thought.”  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  argu 
nients  against  intolerance,  has  hastily  a.s- 
sorted  that  those  who  first  broke  the 
“yoke  of  what  called  itself  the  Universal 
Church,  were  in  general  as  little  w  illing 
to  permit  difference  of  opinion  as  that 
Church  itself.”  Rut  in  this  severe  strict¬ 
ure  he  has  not  taken  into  account  the 
resjiectus  humanus,''  and  the  cowardice 
which  often  “  makes  our  frail  human  na¬ 
ture  intolerant.”  The  Reformers  were 
in  the  “  pretiicament  of  men  who  found 
themselves  charged  with  here.sy,  and  that 
damnable,”  and  in  their  fear  of  being  con¬ 
founded  with  the  deniers  of  their  Lord, 
they  W’ere  hurried  into  dangerous  ex¬ 
tremes.  Knowing  that  the  Romanists 
were  on  the  watch  to  stigmatize  them 
with  heresy,  they  betrayed  an  almost 
morbid  anxiety  to  prove  themstdves  sound 
in  point  of  doctrine. 

It  was  probably  this  “  excess  of  fear  ” 
(as  tlie  deep  insight  of  Coleridge  <lis- 
eerned)  whicli  led  to  the  thanks  ottered  to 
Calvin  from  all  the  Protestant  churches, 
for  his  participation  in  the  burning  of  Mi- 
ch.ael  Servetus.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  same  century,  the  philosopher  Bruno 
(who  might  also  be  ranked  with  the 
“  Freethinkers,”)  suffered  martyrdom 
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from  a  decree  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  clple — by  a  power  independent  of  hia 
for  the  same  pantheistic  tendtmey.  At  own  will — which  irajwlled  him  to  take  a 
this  advance^!  period  of  civilization,  M'hen  i  prominent  j»art  in  the  struggle.  The  self- 
ihose  who  dissent  from  the  established  ;  confident  novices  of  modem  times  may 
creed  are  no  longer  stigmatized  and  op- 1  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  from  the  awful 
pressed  by  the  promoters  of  rational  lib- '  feeling  of  resjxuisibility  which  caused  these 
erty,  we  naturally  shudder  when  we  re- '  men  to  shrink  from  the  public  ottice  of 
call  the  cruel  fate  of  these  two  unfortu-  j  preaching.  Often  (like  John  Tauler  in 
iiate  men,  and  remember  that  the  genius  !  the  Middle  ages)  they  would  scarcely  be 
of  the  one  anticipated  Harvey  in  his  dis-  j  able  to  speak  in  the  agony  of  their  souls, 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  !  The  rough  and  undisciplined  Kno.\,  when 
whilst  the  other  was  one  of  the  first  i»ro- !  called  to  the  office,  manifested  the  deepest 
mulgators  of  the  CojKjrnican  system.  Rut '  sorrow.*  Yet  they  dared  not  be  silent, 
it  was  long  before  tlie  freedom  of  inquiry  j  Once  illumed  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
was  permitted  to  exercise  its  full  effect  ,  they  could  not  hide  its  light  from  others, 
nj>on  the  condition  of  mankind.  i  but  were  forced  to  let  it  stream  from 

Standing  as  we  do  upon  the  aecumu-  every  unshuttered  window  of  their  souls, 
lated  labors  of  pa.st  generations,  let  »is  be  j  In  vain  did  Calvin  try  to  draw’  back.  “  It 
slow  to  conceive  contempt  for  the  mistakes  |  was,”  he  says,  “  as  if  God  had  seized  me 
of  those  who,  with  the  heights  of  truth  i  by  His  awful  hand  from  heaven.”  In 
unsealed  before  them,  w’ore  forced  to  cut  [  vain  did  Melancthon  seek  to  hide  himself 
their  way  step  by  ste|>  in  the  ice  of  error,  l  among  his  books,  and  (animated  by  the 
The  testimony  of  history  may  convince  !  gentleness  of  a  Fenelon,)  endeavor  to 
ns,  that  papable  and  striking  evils  are  apt ;  avoid  offending  men.  Neutrality  in  such 
to  attend  the  smlden  change  of  religioiis  a  case  was  im|»ossiblc.  Luther,  terrified 
feeling  in  an  entire  people,  even  where  the  |  .at  the  contests  which  were  waging  around 
actual  benefit  resulting  from  that  change  |  him,  and  struggling  with  the  old  feelings 
may  be  ])ermanent  and  undeniable.  Bishop  of  monkish  obedience,  recognized  a  high- 
Latimer  tells  us,  that  London  was  ”  never  er  power  th.an  his  own  which  regulated 
BO  full  of  ill  as  in  his  times ;”  whilst  in  the  ;  events.  “  Go<l,”  he  W'rites,  “  hurries, 
earliest  stages  of  Christianity,  the  Apostle  '  drives,  not  to  say  leads,  me.  I  am  n^t 
speaks  of  those  who  turned  the  gnice  i  master  of  myself,  and  am  hurried  into  tu- 
of  God  into  wantonuess — “  moekers,  and  j  mults.”  And  gootl,  moderate,  well-mean- 
murmurers  against  the  truth.”  j  ing  Latimer,  (the  true  jK'rsonification  of 

With  such  lawlessness,  (certain  to  result  the  conserv.atism  and  progressiveness  of 
W'hen  the  “  grosser  elements”  of  hum.an  ^  the  English  Refornuation,)  fulminates  from 
nature  are  disturbed,  and  the  barriers  of  |  the  pul|>it  the  language  of  bold  irony  and 
custom  suddenly  removed,)  the  Reformers  |  biting  sarca.sm,  which  at  another  time  he 
had  to  deal.  •  |  is  ready  to  retract.  In  the  singleness  of 

Among  men  actuated  by  the  same  his  simple  heart,  he  tried  to  reconcile 
spirit,  and  phaced  amidst  the  s.amo  dilfi- j  “traditionary  respect”  with  “Scriptural 
culties,  we  m.ay  expect  to  find  likenesses  I  faithfulness.”  Yet  circumstances  have 
and  differences — points  of  similarity  and  marked  him  out  as  the  thunderer  against 
points  of  contrast.  flagrant  abuses,  and  the  boys  in  the  street 

(’eilain  salient  ])eculiarities  of  charac-  j  follow  him  with  the  cry — “  Have  at  them, 
ter,  all  the  Reformers  shared  more  or  less  :  IMaster  Latimer !” 
in  comnion.  We  may  instance —  i 


I  2dly.  Their  intensity  of  purpose. 

Ist.  Their  strong  conviction  of  duty.  |  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  vehement 
‘idly.  Their  intensity  of  purpose.  resolution  wdiich  distinguished  these  men, 

3dly.  Their  truthfulness  and  plain  speak- i  w.as  occasionally  associated  with  much 
ing.  j  th.at  the  fiistidiousness  of  modern  society 

4thly.  Their  indifference  to  the  'world,  j  might  stigm.atize  as  narrow  or  prejudiced, 

and  occasional  melancholy.  ; - 

I  •  For  an  unprejudiced  defence  of  Knox’s  character 
Ist.  Their  strong  conviction  of  duty,  j  conduct,  see  The  Men  of  the  Seottuh  Reforma- 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  '  m""’ 

,  .  .^1  ..L  Tlie  moderate  admirers  of  the  Reformer  will  be  elad 

the  lives  of  these  men  tlian  the^  lact,  tn.at  |  jq  bin,  justified,  in  this  modest  little  work,  from 
each  was  animated  by  a  constraining  prin-  '■  the  vehement  attacks  of  Miss  Strickland. 
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Men  who  are  animated  by  one  intense 
and  leading  idea,  are  mit  to  connect  every 
tiling  else  with  it.  They  adopt  a  set  of 
opinions  which  they  have  proved  in  their 
sequestered  experience,  and  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  no  power  to  subdue  “  any 
angular  influence”  which  they  may  liave 
contracted.  Having  been  led  by  their 
mental  conflicts  to  thal  wilderness  where 
the  “  whirlwinds  of  earthly  cares  are  laid 
to  rest,  and  the  billows  of  worldly  desire 
have  ceased  to  swell,”  they  forget  to 
judge  of  others  by  their  pjist  irresolution, 
rather  than  by  their  jiresent  certainty. 
Thus  it  happens  th.at  impatient  intolerance, 
and  dogmatism  of  thought,  are  too  often 
among  the  inferior  qualities  which  balance 
great  emotions — such  faults  being  occa¬ 
sionally  the  ex.aggeration  of  manly  virtues. 
The  intensity  and  earnestness  of  the  Re¬ 
formers,  were  the  most  suitable  weapons 
with  which  the  barrenness  and  indifference 
of  their  limes  could  be  a8s.iiled.  Where 
ever  they  looked  around  them,  they  per¬ 
ceived  little  left  of  the  old  religion  but 
the  smooth  varnish  of  outward  uniformity. 
Bitter  must  it  have  been  to  have  viewed 
the  marred  and  defiled  beauty  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  mirror  of  her  de¬ 
voted  past ;  to  have  reflected  how  the 
dead  stagn.ation  and  cold  fonnalism  of  the 
once  saintly  Sardis  seemed  to  be  bound 
up  in  hum.an  nature ;  and  to  have  per¬ 
ceived  how  godliness  had  degenerated 
into  the  spurious  profession  of  an  heredi¬ 
tary  creed!  If  the  schemes  of  the  lie- 
formers  had  been  strangled  by  difficulties 
in  their  birth — if,  like  half-workmen,  they 
had  been  content  to  daub  the  building 
with  untempered  mortar — or,  if  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  counter  arguments  had  caused 
them  to  sink  down  to  rest,  instead  of 
marching  on  their  way — where  w'ould 
have  been  the  Reformation,  with  all  its 
glorious  results  ? 

3dly.  Their  truthfulness^  and  plain 
speaking. 

There  is  no  “  betrayal  of  trust  ”  like 
the  withholding  of  truth  from  mankind. 
To  be  true  men  (as  Whately  has  remark¬ 
ed,)  it  is  not  enough  to  believe  what  we 
maintain,  but  w'e  must  maintain  what  we 
lielicve.  Truth  may  seem  to  bring  d.anger 
to  its  maintainers,  but,  when  proved,  all 
things  must  be  braved  for  it.  Not  to  un¬ 
deceive  is  to  deceive.  We  are  bound 
never  to  countenance  any  erroneous  opin¬ 
ion,  however  beneficial  may  seem  to  be 


its  results.  It  was  on  the  recognition  of 
this  cardinal  principle  that  the  conduct  of- 
the  Reformers  was  b.ascd.  The  suscepti¬ 
bility  for  understanding  truth,  depends  .as 
much  on  the  heart  as  on  the  head.  The 
minds  of  men  (previous  to  the  Reforina- 
1  tion)  had  long  been  prejudiced  by  the 
j  tendency  to  look  to  the  expedient,  whibt 
I  the  necessity  of  renouncing  private  judg 
i  ment  had  perverted  the  power  of  evidence. 
But  Luther,  with  his  clear  conscience  and 
unbiassed  reason,  soon  |K*rceived  that  the 
errors  of  superstition  were  ba.sed  upon 
fundamental  falsehoods  which  were  jileas- 
ing  to  fallen  humanity  ;  that  (for  instance) 
the  tendency  to  interpose  saints  and 
angels  between  men  and  the  All-perfect, 
was  caused  by  a  natural  shrinking  of  err¬ 
ing  mortality  from  approaching  ihe  pre¬ 
sence  of  Divinity  ;  that  the  system  of  in¬ 
dulgences  was  engendered  by  a  love  of 
Materialism,  and  a  determination  to  ovit 
look  the  s])iritual  nature  of  Christianit) . 
In  like  manner,  th6  subtle  genius  of  Cal¬ 
vin  (or  what  Woolmar  called  the  “cour- 
bure”  of  his  intellect)  discerned  quickly 
the  hidden  causes  of  these  abuses,  and 
stripped  off  their  monstrous  disguises  ;  till 
Erasmus  exclaimed  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  ”  Video  magnam  pestem 
oriri  in  ecclesia  contra  ccclesiam.” 

Nor  was  it  wonderful  that,  in  their  ab¬ 
horrence  of  falsehood  and  sh.ame,  these 
I  men  should  have  spoken  out  in  strong  and 
indignant  words.  The  language  of  Calvin 
was  clear,  cutting  and  terse.  Gifted  with 
a  remarkable  memory,  and  a  prodigious 
facility  for  labor,  his  earliest  writings 
c.alled  forth  the  admiration  of  the  learned, 
while  his  later  ones  were  distinguished  by 
an  e.xces8  of  logic.  “  Everybody,”  he 
remarked  naively  of  himself,  “  is  aware 
that  I  know  how  to  press  an  argument, 
and  with  what  precision  and  brevity  I 
write.”  Apparently  the  habit  of  abuse, 
which  sometimes  disfigured  the  polemics 
of  Calvin,  resulted  not  so  much  from  in¬ 
temperance  or  weakness,  .as  from  exces¬ 
sive  confidence  in  his  own  opinions.  In 
his  controversial  writings,  the  memory  of 
the  dead  is  no  more  revered  than  the 
i  fame  of  the  living.  lie  menaces  all  pos- 
'  sible  contradictions  of  the  truth,  and 
is  indignant  with  hy|>othetical  {lersons. 
“  Now  if  a  man,”  he  says,  “  were  to  dis¬ 
pute  whether  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Cicero, 
ever  existed,  would  you  not  think  him 
worthy  of  being  punished  or  chastised 
with  rods  ?”  The  occasional  choler  of 
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Luther  resulted  from  another  cause.  Im¬ 
petuous  natures  seldom  comprehend  the 
full  meaning  of  self-control,  and,  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  character,  he  was  some¬ 
times  hurried  into  the  passionate  language 
of  indignant  reproof.  In  vehement  exi)os- 
tulntion,  not  without  its  grandeur,  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “IIcarc.st  thou,  ()  Pope — not  all¬ 
holy,  but  all-sinful — who  gave  thee  pow¬ 
er  to  lift  thyself  above  God  ?  O  Lord 
Christ !  hasten  thy  last  day,  and  destroy 
the  devil’s  nest  at  Rome !”  But  the  sub¬ 
lime  verges  close  to  the  ridiculous,  when 
we  hear  the  sage  Erasmus  called  that 
“  venomous  serpent,”  or  that  “  .amphibo¬ 
lous  being.”  Yet  .anger,  in  its  truest  and 
lioliest  form,  is  one  of  the  Divine  j)erfec- 
tions.  Not  to  be  angry  at  sin,  is  to  con¬ 
nive  at  it.  Thus  John  Knox,  who  in  his 
stern  mission  bore  more  than  one  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  uncompromising  truth  of 
the  Baptist’s  character,  would  justify  his 
own  boldness,  Siiying  he  had  learned  “  to 


cjill  wickedness  by  its  own  terms — a  fig  a 
fig,  and  a  spade  a  spade.” 

We  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  the  reformers  were  strangers 
to  that  false  refinement  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety — th.at  supple,  “  easy-turning  ”  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  world,  which  was  denounced 
by  the  Apostle  as  much  as  “  foolishness  of 
speech.”  Nor  need  w’e  deny,  that  while 
laborious  anger  was  the  settled  indign.a- 
tion  of  resison,  Luther  was  liable  by  con¬ 
stitution  to  those  more  passionate  agita¬ 
tions  which  Jeremy  Taylor  designates  as 
“great  but  transient  .angers.” 

“  Scripture,”  as  Dean  Trench  remarks, 
“  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  stories 
of  absolute  condemnation  of  anger.  It 
inculcates  a  modenation,  not  an  .absolute 
suppression  of  the  p.assions ;  each  were 
given  to  man  that  he  should  do  a  work 
with  them.  .  .  Nor  can  there  be  a  surer 
token  of  a  prostrate  moral  condition  than 
the  not  being  able  to  be  angry  with  sin.” 


Prom  the  Brltiih  QUarterIj. 
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Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  has  been  a  I 
close  student  of  the  affections,  especially 
of  the  affections  between  the  sexes.  He 
))enetrates  the  mazes  of  feeling  in  such  re¬ 
lations,  and  what  he  apprehends  clearly, 
ho  can  often  express  beautifully  and  forci¬ 
bly.  Great  is  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  lover  and  the  poet  who  de¬ 
scribes  him.  The  true  lover  makes  love 
more  by  dumb  show  than  by  words,  more 
unconsciously  than  consciously.  lie  does 
nothing  so  awkwardly  as  the  thing  which, 
.above  all  things,  he  wishes  to  do  best.  In 
such  things,  deep  passion  and  smooth 
8|)oech  do  not  go  together.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  poet ;  he  is  merely  an 
artist  in  this  department.  Ilis  business  is 
to  delineate.  The  disturbing  forces  which 
belong  to  such  experiences  he  has  felt ; 
but  at  present  they  are  before  him,  not 
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within  him  ;  and  he  c.an  with  calmness  ob¬ 
serve  their  evolutions,  their  fitful  lights 
and  shadows,  fixing  them  upon  his  page, 
as  the  artist  fixes  the  fleeting  clouds  and 
the  turbulent  sea  upon  his  canvas.  It  is 
truly  work  for  an  artist  to  show,  not  only 
how  the  lover  looks  at  his  mistress,  but 
how,  through  her,  he  -  learns  to  look  upon 
himself,  upon  all  people,  and  all  things. 
Ilis  world  is,  for  tne  time,  his  own  world, 
w’ith  .all  the  roa.sonable  or  unreasonable 
that  m.ay  be  in  it. 

The  form  into  which  Mr.  Patmore  has 
thrown  his  theme  is  not,  we  think,  a  happy 
one.  The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters  in  rhyme.  Nothing  can  be  more 
removed  from  our  idea  of  the  ease  and 
nature  proper  to  a  good  letter,  than  the 
art  and  elaboration  proper  to  good  poetry. 
Mr.  Patmore’s  correspondents  write  to 
each  other  in  a  style  of  such  studied  sub¬ 
tlety  and  finished  beauty,  as  wonld  be 
deemed  strange,  very  strange,  were  any 
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of  our  friends  so  to  address  us.  Here  and 
tliere,  indeed,  as  if  this  departure  from 
nature  were  befrinniu"  to  be  felt,  we  have, 
in  verse,  as  plain  prose  as  can  be  written, 
even  in  the  case  of  persons  who  in  the 
next  page  take  us  far  into  the  fairy -land 
of  poetry.  But  even  this  is  not  so  much 
a  relief  as  a  mistake.  Such  alternations 
of  differences,  if  not  of  opposites,  come 
upon  us  like  discord,  and  never  unity.  We 
can  excuse  the  prose  of  one  of  the  corres- 
j)ondents,  who  is  supposed  to  be  only  ca¬ 
pable  of  feeling  poetry,  and  not  of  writing 
it.  Some  of  her  prose  is  indeed  prosaic. 

The  mother  of  Frederick  Graham  writes 
to  him  to  caution  him  against  becoming 
enamored  of  his  high-born,  accomplished, 
and  beautiful  cousin,  Ilonoria  Churchill. 
But  the  caution  comes  too  late;  and  when 
he  would  make  his  overture,  he  finds  that 
he  has  just  been  anticipated  by  another. 
Some  time  passes,  and  his  heart  is  still  sad 
and  desolate ;  but  he  has  a  void  in  him 
which  woman’s  love  only  can  fill.  He 
will  never  again  look  to  win  a  woman  of 
the  type  of  Ilonoria  Churchill.  He  looks, 
its  men  have  often  done  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  much  lower.  Here  is  his  account 
of  what  happened  : — 

“  My  Love,  past  all  conceiving  lost, 

A  change  seemed  good,  at  any  cost, 

From  lonely,  stupid,  silent  p'ief, 

Vain,  objectless,  beyond  relief, 

And  like  a  sea-fog  settled  dense, 

On  fancy,  feeling,  thought,  and  sense. 

I  grew  so  idle,  so  despised 

Myself,  my  powers,  by  her  unprized ; 

Honoring  my  post,  but  nothing  more ; 

And  lying,  when  I  lived  on  shore. 

So  late  of  mornings  ;  sharp  tears  stream’d 
For  such  slight  cause — if  only  gleam’d, 
Remotely,  sorrowfully  bright. 

On  clouded  eves  at  sea,  the  light 
Of  English  headlands  in  the  sun, — 

That  soon  I  deem’d  ’twere  better  done 
To  lay  this  poor,  complaining  wraith 
Of  unreciprocated  faith ; 

.4.nd  so,  with  heart  still  bleeding  quick. 

But  strengthen’d  by  the  comfort  sick 
Of  knowing  that  could  not  care, 

I  turn’d  my  back  on  my  despair ; 

And  told  our  chaplain’s  daughter  Jane, — 

A  dear,  good  Qirl,  who  saw  my  pain. 

And  spoke  as  if  she  pitied  me, — 

How  glad  and  thankful  I  should  be 
If  some  kind  woman,  not  above 
Myself  in  rank,  would  rive  her  love 
To  one  that  knew  not  now  to  woo. 

Whereat  she,  without  more  ado. 

Blush’d,  spoke  of  love  return’d,  and  closed 
With  what  I  meant  to  have  proposed.” 


[March, 

This  “dear  good  girl,”  who  saw  his 
naiii,  w-as  small  in  figure,  plain  in  features, 
homely  in  manners,  and  scarcely  at  all 
educated ;  but  she  bt'comes  the  wife  of 
the  handsome,  cultured  and  gentlemanly 
Frederick  Graham.  And  .as  years  pass 
on,  and  children  come,  and  the  loving 
wife  naturally  and  wisely  assimilates  her- 
srif,  as  far  as  she  may,  to  her  husband, 
he  is  sujtposed  to  fiinl  as  much  of  happi¬ 
ness  as  w.as  possible  in  his  circumstances. 

Now,  if  this  bit  of  history  be  intended 
to  teach,  that  wh.at  Frederick  Graham  did, 
it  would  be  wise  for  others,  if  subject  to 
the  same  experience,  to  do,  we  must  be 
excused  in  expressing  our  strong  dissent 
from  such  inspiration.  In  love  afihirs, 
such  revulsions  of  feeling  are  common. 
Men  and  women  are  disap|K)inted  in  quar¬ 
ters  where  they  hatl  hoped  that  geniality 
would  conduce  to  happiness  ;  and,  in  their 
wounded  sadness,  they  become  reckless, 
and  ready  to  accept  almost  anything  that 
come  in  their  way.  But,  for  one  marriage 
of  this  description  th.at  ends  happily,  there 
are  many  which  become  a  i)erpetual  mis¬ 
ery.  (iraham’s  mother,  as  if  by  a  ))ro- 
phetic  foresight,  c.autioned  him  against 
this  danger  in  these  beautiful  lines: — 

“  Will  it  content  your  wife  that  you 
Should  pine  for  love  in  love’s  embrace. 
Because  you’ve  known  a  prouder  grace ; 
Disturb  with  inward  sighs  your  rest. 

Because,  though  good,  she’s  not  the  best ; 

Her  acts  of  fondness  almost  shun. 

Because  they  arc  handsomer  meant  than  done  ? 
You  would,  you  think,  be  just  and  kind. 

And  keep  your  counsel  I  You  will  hnd 
You  can  not  such  a  secret  keep. 

’Twill  out,  like  murder,  in  your  sleep  ; 

A  touch  will  tell  it,  though,  for  pride. 

She  may  her  better  knowledge  hide ; 

And,  while  she  accepts  love’s  make-believe. 
You’ll  twice  despise  what  you’d  deceive.” 

Let  the  disappointed,  say  we,  be  pa¬ 
tient,  not  rash.  The  cases  are  few  in 
tvhich  the  influences  of  the  future  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  reconcile  the  heart  to 
the  experiences  of  the  past.  Time  m.ay 
not  bring  more  romance,  but  it  may  bring 
more  reality,  more  wisdom,  and  more  of 
the  happy  fruit  that  should  come  from 
wisdom. 

But  enough  of  the  story.  What  of  the 
poetry  ?  One  compLaint  even  here  we 
have  still  to  make.  The  meter  which  Mr. 
Patmore  has  chosen  is  not  to  our  taste. 
There  is  an  abrupt  monotonous  tone  about 
it  which  is  not  pleasant,  and  the  poet  has 
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made  it  mnch  loss  agreeable  than  it  might 
have  been,  by  so  frequently  ending  a  line 
\vilh  the  first  word,  or  words,  of  a  sentence 
which  is  to  have  its  conclusion  some  where 
below',  but  where,  you  must  not  attempt 
to  guess — you  must  wait  and  see.  Here 
is  an  example  of  what  we  mean  : — 

“  A  wonder !  Ere  these  lines  were  dried,  1 
Vaughan  and  my  Love,  his  tcn-<lays’  Bride, 
Became  my  guests.  I  look’d,  and,  lo. 

In  beauty  soft  as  is  the  snow 
And  powerful  as  the  avalanche. 

She  lit  the  deck.  The  Ileav’n-sent  chance ! 
She  smiled,  surprised.  They  came  to  see 
The  ship,  not  thinking  to  meet  me. 

At  infinite  distance  she’s  my  day  1 
What  tlien  to  him  ?  Howbeit  they  say 
’Tis  not  so  sunny  in  the  sun 
But  men  might  live  cool  lives  tliercon  !” 

Surely,  with  a  little  efTort,  sound  and 
sense  might  be  made  to  go  more  musi¬ 
cally  together  than  in  such  lines.  Poetry 
in  this  form  can  never  be  popular.  It 
does  not  come  as  from  the  harp.  It  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  natural  ear,  but  j 
lo  an  artificial  one.  And  as  the  artificial  j 
are  the  few,  so  the  admirers  of  such  j 
poetry  will  be  the  few.  It  is  quite  open 
to  a  poet  to  conform  himself  to  a  conven-  j 
tional  and  passing  t.a8te  in  this  manner, 
but  he  must  bear  the  costs.  It  is  due, 
however,  to  ilr.  Patmore  to  say,  that  the 
p.issages  are  many  in  which  the  cadence 
is  unbroken,  and  the  beautiful  thought  is 
wedded  to  h.arinonious  verse.  Take  the 
following  de.scription  of  Ilonoria,  as  she 
a|ipeared  in  her  lover’s  eyes  iu  that  inter¬ 
view  which  told  him  that  his  hope  was 
vain : — 

“  When  half  my  precious  hour  was  gone. 

She  rose  to  greet  a  Mr.  Vaughan  ; 

.\nd,  as  the  image  of  the  moon 
Breaks  up,  within  some  still  lagoon 
That  feels  the  soft  wind  suddenly. 

Or  tide  fresh  fiowing  from  the  sea. 

And  turns  to  giddy  flames  that  go 
Over  the  water  to  and  fro, 

Thus,  when  he  took  her  hand  to-night. 

Her  lovely  gravity  of  light 
Was  scatter’d  into  many  smiles 
And  flattering  weakness.” 

Hardly  less  distinguished  by  care,  and 
polish,  and  artistic  power,  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  poor  Graham  gives  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  rival : — 

”  ’Twas  but  to  see  him  to  be  sure 
That  choice  for  her  remain’d  no  morel 


His  brow,  so  gaily  clear  of  craft ; 

His  wit,  the  timely  truth  that  laugh’d 
To  find  itself  so  well  express’d  ; 

His  word-s,  abundant  yet  the  b€«t ; 

His  spirit,  of  such  handsome  show 
You  saw  not  that  his  looks  were  so; 

His  bearing,  prospects,  birth,  all  these 
Might  well,  with  small  suit,  greatly  please ; 
How  greatly,  when  she  saw  arise 
The  reflex  sweetness  of  her  e3'es 
In  his,  and  every  breath  defer 
Humbly  its  bated  life  to  her ; 

Whilst  power  and  kindness  of  command. 
Which  women  can  no  more  withstand 
Than  we  their  grace,  were  still  unquell’d. 

And  force  and  flattery  both  compell’d 
Her  softness  1” 

Not  less  true  to  nature  is  this  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  own  deep  love 
seemed  to  impede  rather  than  help  his 
suit : — 

“  Say  I’m  worthy.  I 
Grew,  in  her  presence,  cold  and  shy. 

It  awed  me,  as  an  angel’s  might 
In  raiment  of  reproachful  light 
Her  gay  looks  told  my  somber  mood 
That  what’s  not  happy  is  not  good ; 

And,  just  because  ’twas  life  to  please, 

Death  to  repel  her,  truth  and  ease 
Deserted  me ;  I  strove  to  talk. 

And  stammer’d  fooli.shness ;  my  walk 
AV'as  like  a  drunkard's ;  once  she  took 
My  arm  ;  it  stiffen’d,  ached,  and  shook  ; 

I  guess’d  her  tliought,  and  could  have  dropp’d ; 
The  streams  of  life  within  me  stopp’d. 

A  likely  wooer  1” 

Lovers,  when  their  path  has  proved 
any  thing  but  smooth,  are  given  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  human  life,  and  their  heart  often 
rebels  sternly  against  the  mysteries  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Graham,  while  the  fever  of  his 
soul  is  upon  him,  betrays  sft  times  a  scorn 
of  man,  and  a  temper  little  dutiful  to¬ 
wards  God,  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
men  w’hen  they  find  that  the  world  can  not 
be  made  to  bend  to  their  liking.  But  we 
prefer  passages  in  which  a  brighter  and  a 
wiser  mood  is  shown.  Here  is  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  feeling  of  the  British  seaman 
when  the  good  ship  brings  him  once  more 
within  sight  of  our  island  home  : — 

“  Yonder,  at  last,  the  glad  sea  roars 
Along  the  sacred  English  shores  1 
There  lies  the  lovely  land  I  know, 

W^hcre  men  and  women  lordliest  grow  ; 

There  peep  the  roofs  where  more  than  kings 
Postpone  state  cares  to  country  things. 

And  many  a  gay  queen  simply  tends 
The  babes  on  whom  the  world  depends ; 
There  curls  the  wanton  cottage  smoke 
Of  him  that  drives  but  bears  no  yoke; 
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There  laughs  the  realm  where  low  and  high 
Arc  lieges  to  society, 

And  life  has  all  too  wide  a  scope, 

Too  free  a  prospect  for  its  hope, 

For  any  private  good  or  ill. 

Except  dishonor  quite  to  fill !” 

But  this  return  of  Graham  to  England 
closes  a  stage  in  his  career.  lie  learns 
that  Honoria  is  married,  has  reason  to 
think  her  happily  married,  and  struggles 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  thing  which 
has  happened  is  the  best,  and  that  he 
should  be  content  and  even  joyous.  But 
his  wise  mother  knows  him  better  than  he 
knows  himself,  and  depicts  his  danger  with 
the  delicate  truthfulness  of  a  woman’s 
heart.  As  we  have  said,  she  does  so  in 
vain.  Her  letter  does  not  reach  him  un¬ 
til  he  does  the  very  thing  against  which 
she  would  have  guarded  iiim.  Here  are 
some  of  the  gentle  admonitions  which 
were  thus  cast  as  to  the  winds: — 

“Then  wait  the  mood' 

In  which  a  woman  may  be  woo’d 
Whose  thoughts  and  habits  arc  too  high 
For  honor  to  be  fiattery  ; 

And  such  would  surely  not  allow 
The  suit  that  you  could  proffer  now. 

Her  equal  yoke  would  sit  with  ease  ; 

It  might,  with  wearing,  even  please, 

(Not  with  a  better  word  to  move 
The  indignant  loyalty  of  love !) 

She  would  not  mope  when  you  were  gay, 

For  want  of  knowing  what  to  say ; 

Nor  vex  you  with  unhandsome  waste 
Of  thoughts  ill  timed  and  word.s  ill-placed  ; 
Nor  hold  small  things  for  duties  small, 

(This  brands  ill-brewing  most  of  all,) 

But,  gilding  uses  with  delight 
And  comprehending  nature  right 
Would  mend  ot  veil  each  weaker  part 
With  some  sweet  supplement  of  art. 

Gnaham  has  his  way  of  satisfying  hiin.sclf 
that  he  has  done  right,  and  his  ethics  arc 
such  as  to  allow  him  to  8up]K)se  that  he 
may  innocently  retain  the  mystical  hom.ige 
with  which  he  regards  Honoria,  along 
with  the  feeling  of  another  and  less  ethe¬ 
real  kind  that  binds  him  to  hi.s  wife.  He 
touches  on  this  delicate  topic  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines : — 

“  And,  trust  me.  Mother,  I  and  Jane 
Suit  one  another  well.  My  gain 
Is  very  great  in  this  good  wife. 

To  whom  I’m  bound,  for  natuiW  life. 

By  hearty  &ith,  yet  crossing  not 
My  faith  towards — I  know  not  w  hat  1 
As  to  the  ether  is  the  air, 

Is  her  good  to  Honoria’s  fair ; 


One  place  is  full  of  both,  yet  each 
Lies  quite  beyond  the  other’s  reach 
And  recognition.  Star  and  star, 

Rays  crossing,  closer  rivals  are. 

Sequester'd  in  their  separate  spheres. 

And  now,  except  some  casual  tears. 

The  old  grief  lives  not.  If  you  say. 

Am  I  contented  ?  Yea  and  nay  1 
For  what’s  base  but  content  to  grow 
With  less  good  than  the  best  we  know  ? 

But  think  me  not  from  sense  withdrawn 
By  passion  for  a  hope  that’s  gone. 

So  far  as  to  forget  how  much 
A  woman  is,  as  merely  such. 

To  man’s  affection.’’ 

This  is  not  a  very  s.Ttisfactory  exjmsi- 
tion  or  ending  of  matters.  Bnt  in  the 
following  lines  a  little  more  light  breaks 
on  the  philosophy  and  religion  which  a 
man  may  learn  when  he  has  entered  the 
school  of  such  experiences : — 

“  Do  not  mar 

For  me  your  peace !  My  health  i.s  high. 

The  proud  possession  of  mine  eye 
Departed,  I  am  much  like  one 
Who  had  by  haughty  custom  grown 
To  think  gilt  rooms,  and  spacious  grounds. 
Horses,  and  carriages,  and  hounds, 

Fine  linen,  and  an  eider  bed 
As  much  his  need  as  daily  bread. 

And  honor  of  men  as  much  or  more ; 

Till,  strange  misfortune  smiting  sore. 

His  pride  all  goes  to  pay  his  debts, 

A  lodging  any  where  he  gets 
And  takes  his  wife  and  child  thereto 
Weeping,  and  other  relics  few. 

Allowed,  by  them  that  seize  his  pelf. 

As  precious  only  to  himself. 

But,  soon,  kind  compensations,  all 
Unlookcd  fur,  case  his  cruel  fall ; 

The  sun  still  shines ;  the  country  green 
Has  many  riches,  poorly  seen 
From  blazoned  coaches ;  grace  at  meat 
Goes  well  with  thrift  in  what  they  eat ; 

And  there’s  amends  for  much  bereft 
In  better  thanks  for  much  that’s  left.’’ 

In  our  modem  poetry  there  is  much 
deeper  and  wiser  teaching  than  in  the 
poetry  of  the  age  of  Byron  and  Scott.  It 
is  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  nice  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  more  subtle  and  profound 
forms  of  thought,  that  poets  like  3Ir.  Ten¬ 
nyson  and  Mr.  Patmore  have  a  ground  of 
their  own.  But  we  hold  our  modem 
seers  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  last 
generation  in  real  bardic  power.  Their 
verse  has  not  the  ring  of  the  true  metal 
in  any  thing  like  the  same  high  tone  and 
bounding  continuity.  They  have  thought, 
refinement,  fancy — but  the  fire !  Where 
is  that?  Their  meters  are  often  such 
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that  they  seem  to  have  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  marring  poetry  rather  than 
making  it;  and  the  example  of  Words¬ 
worth  ha.s  t.aught  them  to  confound  prose 
witli  poetry  in  a  manner  which  the  whim 
or  fashion  of  the  hour  may  tolerate  and 
admire,  but  which  certainly  will  not  meet 
with  accpiittal  before  the  permanent  tri¬ 
bunal  of  taste.  In  literature,  tastes  vary 
almost  as  much  as  in  millinery,  especially 
in  poetry.  But  there  are  clear  landmarks 
between  poetry  and  prose,  and  the  poet 
who  disregards  them  will  do  so  at  the 
peril  of  his  reputation  in  the  future,  wh.at- 
ever  may  bo  its  fate  in  the  present.  The 
field  of  poetry  began  to  expand  nobly 
with  the  aj)pearance  of  Cowper,  and  the 
extent  in  which  art  has  been  made  to  give 
|ilace  to  nature,  since  that  time,  is  patent 
to  every  one.  But  in  many  respects  our 
recent  poetry  has  deteriorated,  both  in  its 
forms,  and  in  the  taste  which  governs  it. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  citing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  a  summer  thunder¬ 
storm  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Patmore. 
It  is  a  picture  from  one  who  has  seen  and 
observed  what  he  paints : —  . 

“  And  now  a  cloud,  bright,  huge,  and  calm, 
Rose,  doubtful  if  for  bale  or  balm  ; 
O’ertoppling  crags,  portentous  towers 
Appear’d  at  beck  of  viewless  powers 
Along  a  rifted  mountain  range. 

Untraceable  and  swift  in  change, 

Those  glittering  peaks,  disrupted  spread 


To  solemn  bulks,  seen  overhead  ; 

The  sunshine  quench’d,  from  one  dark  form 
Fumed  the  appalling  light  of  storm. 

Straight  to  the  zenith,  black  with  bale. 

The  Gipsies’  smoke  rose  deadly  pale ; 

And  one  wide  night  of  hopeless  hue 
Hid  from  the  heart  the  recent  blue. 

And  soon,  with  thunder  cmckling  loud, 

A  flash  within  tlie  formless  cloud 
Show’d  vague  recess,  projection  dim, 

I.<onc  sailing  rack,  and  shadowy  rim. 

Now 

A  blast  made  all  the  woodland  bow  ; 

Against  the  whirl  of  leaves  and  dust 
Kine  dropp’d  their  heads;  the  tortured  gust 
Jagg'd  and  convulsed  the  ascending  smoke 
To  mockery  of  the  lightning’s  stroke. 

The  blood  prick’d,  and  a  blinding  flash 
And  close,  co-instantaneous  crash 
Humbled  the  soul,  and  the  rain  all  round 
Ke.silient  dimm’d  the  whistling  ground. 

Nor  flagged  in  force  from  first  to  last. 

Till,  sudden  as  it  came,  ’twas  past. 

Leaving  a  trouble  in  the  copse 
Of  brawling  birds  and  tinkling  drops. 

Change  beyond  hope  !  Far  thunder  faint 
Mutter’d  its  vast  and  vain  complaint. 

And  gaps  and  fractures  fringed  with  light 
Show’d  the  sweet  skies,  with  squadrons 
bright 

Of  cloudlets  glittering  calm  and  fair 
Through  gulfs  of  calm  and  glittering  air.” 

Only  a  true  poet  could  give  us  such 
verse ;  and  we  only  regret  that  so  much 
which  is  not  poetry  should  be  mixed  up 
with  it. 


Prom  Prater’s  Magatine. 

ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  ABOLISHING  THE  WRITING  OF  BOOKS. 


W iiY,  I  should  like  to  know,  must  any 
man  continue  to  write  ?  Is  there  not 
enough  written  already  ?  What  more  re¬ 
mains  to  be  said  ?  Of  the  writing  of  books 
there  is  no  end ;  but  there  ought  to  be. 
f)ur  scientific  explorers,  of  course,  have 
alw’ays  got  something  new  to  tell  us,  and 
must  go  on  scribbling  till  they  have  rifled 
nature  of  her  most  subtle  and  cherished 
secrets;  but  surely  Homer,  and  Horace, 
and  Shakspeare,  and  .Teremy  Taylor,  and 
.John  Milt  on,  and  Babelais,  and  Montaigne, 
and  Goethe,  and  Martin  Farqiihar  TupjKjr, 


are  sufticient  for  all  the  generations  of  men 
that  have  yet  to  perish  like  the  leaves  'i 
The  ancients  have  taken  an  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  accidental  priority,  and  have 
left  no  topic  for  a  literary  age  to  write 
.about.  They  ought  to  have  manifested  a 
little  consideration  for  posterity ;  more 
especially  w’hen  they  themselves  turned 
their  talent  to  so  poor  an  account.  Why 
did  Milton  take  the  pains  to  put  together 
Paradise  Lost  if  he  only  got  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  the  canto  for  it  ?  Had  he  left  it 
to  one  of  us  we  might  have  miido  as  much 
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out  of  each  line.  Even  the  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained  would  etiable  a  modern  poet  to 
live  in  ease,  if  not  in  affluence,  during  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  Shaksj)eare  was  a 
thought  more  prudent,  and  worked  a 
comfortable  little  farm  in  Warwickshire 
out  of  Lear  and  Miuibeth.  But  with  his 
comedies  alone  we  could  buy  a  county. 
Mr.  Parker  would  settle  a  life  annuity 
ujMjn  us,  and  Lord  Palmerston  or  The 
Lyon  King-at-Arms  would  j)ut  us  into  the 
peerage.  We  hear  of  the  lavish  fertility 
of  Shakspeare’s  genius ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  duty  which  he  owed  to  those  who 
came  after  him,  it  seems  to  us,  we  confess, 
sheer  recklessness  and  prodigality.  The 
spendthrift  has  gambled  away  the  family 
j>roperty.  He  has  left  his  sons  aiul 
daughters  in  beggary.  They  arc  forced 
to  earn  a  shameful  livelihood  in  Grub- 
street,  while  the  public  enjoys,  for  an  old 
song,  the  ancestral  acres.  Had  he  been  a 
trifle  more  thrifty,  had  he  bartered  the 
barren  bents,  and  thinned  a  few  of  the 
outlying  plantations,  there  would  still  have 
remained  a  very  comfortable  reversion  for 
his  posterity.  Hamlet  and  Otlvello  .alone, 
in  half-guinea  volumes,  would  have  kept 
us  above  actual  w'ant. 

So  the  question  recurs — why  do  books 
continue  to  be  written  ?  The  public  can 
get  whatsoever  it  wishes — -jest  and  earn¬ 
est,  malice  and  mirth,  pathos  and  b.athos, 
art  and  life — in  books  that  are  already 
written,  and  of  w'hich  the  copyright  has 
expired.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  the  Atlantic  cable  is  only  another 
face  of  the  m.any-headed  god  who,  ere 
Homer  sang  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  pre¬ 
served  the  planets  in  the  heavenly  places. 
Old  books  are  like  old  wine,  they  are  none 
the  worse  for  the  keeping.  Each  gathers 
from  the  destroying  years  a  delic.ate  bou¬ 
quet  and  an  aromatic  virtue  which,  when 
moist  from  the  printing-press  or  the  wine¬ 
press,  neither  has.  Remove  the  dust, 
brush  the  cobwebs  away  tenderly,  and 
gently  draw  the  grape-stained  cork — how 
the  golden  vintage  -  stream  paints  the 
carved  silver  of  Cellini,  and  freights  the 
fragrant  air !  Age  is  to  them  a  crown  of 
glory,  and  to  them  alone  ;  for  the  smooth 
cheek  of  girlhooil  has  ever  been  pleasant¬ 
er,  we  own,  to  our  unchastened  hearts 
than  the  hoary  hairs  of  wisdom.  And 
there  is  one  obvious  particular  in  which 
old  books  outvie  old  wine  ;  they  don’t  get 
HO  confoundedly  dear.  A  man  with  a 
NQoderate  income  does  not  probably  finish 
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a  single  dozen  of  claret  of  ’22  during  his 
ignorable  career.  To  drink  of  the  ashes 
of  de.ad  relations,  is  said  Jby  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  to  be  a  “  p.assionate  prodigality  ?” 
but  a  bottle  of  Jonannisburg  is  even  more 
costly.  The  hundred  -  yeared  Opimian, 
rich  w’ith  rosy  memories  of  the  victories 
and  triumphs  of  conscript  fathers,  who  h.avo 
returned,  one  by  one,  to  the  dust,  since  it 
w.as  first  interred  in  its  cellar,  could  only 
have  been  quaffed  by  emperors  and  pro- 
consuls.  But  books  become  cheaper  as 
they  become  old.  The  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  will  cost  you  less  than  the  last 
{v>em  of  Mr.  Martin  Tupper. 

However  we  may  turn  it,  the  problem 
we  suspect  must  remain  insoluble.  It  may 
no  doubt  be  jtlausibly  urged  that  new 
books  continue  to  be  read,  and  therefore 
to  be  written,  (for  if  they  were  not  read, 
the  habit  of  writing  proving  unremune- 
rative  would  gra^lually  die  out,)  because 
the  books  that  h.ave  been  written  impress 
the  public  with  the  conviction  that  others 
may  be  written.  Shakspeare  evoked 
Hamlet,  and  therefore  society  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  other  Hamlets.  Not 
knou  ing  that  the  whole  stock  of  mortal 
motive  and  terrestrial  experience  has  been 
long  since  used  up,  it  reads  on  in  the 
pleasant  expect.ation  of  finding  something 
new.  And  the  mercy  to  us  poor  scribblers 
is,  th.at  its  acqu<aintance  with  antiquity  not 
extending  much  behind  the  Reform  Bill, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  gratified.  Many 
very  estimable  peoj)le  are  at  this  moment 
perfectly  ignorant  that  our  entire  existing 
literature  is  a  gig.antic  pl.agiarism.  Even 
a  well-informed  p.aj)er  like  the  Athemenm 
affects  to  believe  that  !Mr.  Smith’s  pilfer¬ 
ing  is  a  personal  peculiarity.  The  jest  is 
neat  and  .artistic;  though  if  the  public 
should  find  it  out,  it  might  elicit  unpleas¬ 
ant  symptoms  of  irritation  from  the  much- 
enduring  animal.  In  truth  the  line  is  a 
dangerous  one  for  the  cr.aft.  There  are 
some  people  who  do  not  write  books  and 
reviews,  who  are  yet  neither  blind  nor 
deaf,  .and  if  they  are  once  put  on  the  scent, 
there  is  no  saying  where  they  m.ay  stop. 
And  if  the  imposture  should  be  exposed, 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  public  may  deem 
it  wiser,  as  it  is  })lainly  cheaper,  to  go  at 
once  to  the  fountain-head,  and  hathe  in 
the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled ;  to 
read  Spenser,  and  Milton,  and  Butler,  and 
Shakspeare,  and  Fielding,  and  Sterne,  in 
stead  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Bulwei 
Lytton,  and  Lord  Macaulay  ?  To  speak 
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the  truth,  thougli  wc  love  The  Caxtonn^ 
we  prefer  Tri«tmm  tShandy  ;  and  if  we 
did  not  happen  to  be  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  deception,  we  should 
honestly  recommend  the  original.  We 
have  always  said,  and  continue  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  received  justice 
at  the  hands  of  his  adopted  countrymen. 
Indeed,  the  most  memorable  incident  in 
his  career,  as  it  a])pears  to  us,  has  been 
more  bitterly  criticized  than  .any  other. 
No  one  except  a  man  of  supreme  audacity 
and  perennial  recklessness,  would  h.ave 
ventured  to  place  ujkui  the  grave  of  our 
great  captain  the  faded  immortelles  of  a 
French  historian,  who  in  his  turn  of  course 
cribbed  them  from  some  earlier  sjteaker 
or  writer.  In  an  age  which  to  his  impar- 
ial  and  historic  mind  must  appear  charac¬ 
teristically  the  age  of  plagiarism,  he  has 
w'on  for  himself,  by  a  single  daring  stroke, 
an  unrivalled  preeminence — the  title  of  the 
boldest,  most  consummate,  and  inventive 
of  plagiarists.  It  \vas  a  gre.at  move — a 
splendid  success.  He  might  have  pilfered, 
as  he  knew  very  well,  whole  ch.apters 
from  our  st.andard  classics,  without  any 
hojMJ  of  detection.  To  insure  success  he 
kidnapped  a  living  author. 

l>ut  these  pleasant  practical  jokes  can 
not  be  indidged  with  impunity,  and  if 
the  public  should  t.ake  the  hint  it  behooves 
us  to  look  to  our  occup.ation.  There  will 
be  another  Western  Bank  crash.  Our 
wretched  pittance  will  be  snatched  from 
us.  A  man  of  the  world,  however,  is 
never  brought  to  a  dead  stop ;  and  M'e 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  equal  to  the 
crisis.  Whenever  the  panic  approaches, 
whenever  men  begin  to  look  grave  and 
suspicious,  to  send  the  new  books  b.ack 
uncut  to  the  piiblishers  and  to  buy  old 
ones  in  their  place,  then  we  mean  to  be¬ 
come — original.  Nor  is  the  function  so 
diflicult  as  at  first  sight  it  seems,  nor  .as  its 
entire  disappearance  from  our  literature 
might  lead  us  to  believe.  The  most  genial 
and  delightful  of  modern  philosophers  has 
given  us  a  new  theory  of  “  knowing  and 
being,”  of  which  to  the  uninitated  the 
distinctive  principle  seems  to  be  that  what 
is,  is  not,  and  that  which  is  not,  is.  To 
start  an  original  school  of  letters  w'e  h.ave 
oidy  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  topics 
to  which  literature  is  chiefly  devoted  ? 
Why  can  not  we  be  original  ?  Because 
we  are  content  to  repeat  the  assertions 
and  to  accept  the  opinions  which  were 
gradually  accumulated  from  the  days  of 


Adam  down  to  .about  the  'middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  (yes,  the  seventeenth 
century;  nothing  original  has  been  said 
since  tlien,)  and  expressed  by  the  foremost 
writers  and  rhetoricians  of  these  times. 
These  have  resolved  themselves  into  that 
great  code  Avhich  is  called  the  experience 
of  actual  life.  All  our  moral  speculations, 
all  our  political  and  religious  systems,  all 
our  political  analogies  and  illustrations, 
invari.ibly  accej)t  this  as  the  groundwork 
upon  which  they  rest.  Whig  and  Tory, 
Formalist  and  Realist,  Papist  and  Presby¬ 
terian,  indiflerently  start  from  this,  and 
they  merely  quarrel  .as  to  which  of  them 
comes  nearest  the  mark.  It  is  quite  as  much 
the  creed  of  the  wildest  radical  as  of  the 
most  obstructive  conservative  ;  for  Re¬ 
publican  millenium  is  only  an  ideal  ai)plica- 
tiouof  the  code.  We  have  thus  got  into  the 
rut,  and  so  long  as  we  continue  in  it  repe¬ 
tition  and  monotony  are  inevitable.  Now', 
to  secure  any  thing  like  originality,  we 
must  just  turn  round.  Let  us  invert  the 
world  and  ourselves.  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  .and  Dante,  and  Augustine,  and 
.lohn  Knox,  and  Bacon,  and  Newton 
thought  so  and  so ;  therefore  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  They  have  said  that  w'e  stand  on 
our  feet ;  we  do  not — we  stand  on  our 
hea<ls.  What  a  prospect  opens  before  us  ! 
It  will  take  centuries  to  refute  every  thing 
that  luis  been  written.  None  of  the  craft 
for  at  least  six  thousand  years  need  again 
want  occupation.  The  demand  will  be 
gre.ater  than  the  supply.  The  golden  age 
of  genius  will  return — the  Saturnian  reign 
will  bo  renew'ed.  For  the  man  who  re¬ 
futes  Sh.akspeare  will  of  course  be  a  gre.at- 
er  than  Shakspeare.  The  learned  statist 
who  indites  the  new  Pseudo-doxia  Epide- 
miea.,  or  History  of  Vidgar  Errors.,  will 
require  many  more  volumes  than  Sir 
Thomjis  Browne  did.  Wc  will  live  in 
clover  for  ever. 

A  hundred  summers  have  died  away, 
and  the  Novum  Organum  is  inaugurated. 
The  lights  of  the  old  world  h.ave  gone  out, 
or  rather  been  forcibly  extinguished. 
They  look  on  Shakspeare  now  as  we  used 
to  look  on  Friar  Bsicon — a  mine  of  ex¬ 
ploded  errors.  A  magnificent  literature 
has  ari.son  upon  the  time-stained  and  tram¬ 
pled  ruins.  The  British  Museum  runs 
from  Ch.aring  Cross  to  Pimlico;  and 
though  the  whole  of  the  writers  who  have 
been  refuted  are  stowed  away  in  the  cel- 
ars,  it  can  not  hold  h.alf  its  treasures.  Its 
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sides  are  swollen,  and  it  has  a  suflTucating 
sensation  about  tlie  gizzard. 

We  pass  through  the  Athenian  portals 
above  which  runs  in  Homan  esipitals  a  fit¬ 
ting  inscription,  (“  Naught  is  every  thing, 
and  every  thing  is  naught,”)  and  enter 
the  noble  hall  of  the  National  Librar)'. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  endless  tomes.  Though 
splendid  in  the  morocco  and  gold  of  ‘‘a 
diviner  IIeyd.ay,”  we  are  occ.asionally  re¬ 
minded  of  those  we  were  accustomed  to 
meet,  ere  we  went  down  to  darkness, 
down  even  unto  Hades.  But  when  .we 
open  a  volume  wo  find  that  a  revolution 
has  indeed  taken  place.  Our  contempora¬ 
ries  began  at  the  beginning ;  the  children 
of  Israel  began  at  the  end  ;  but  the  New 
World  begins  in  the  middle.  It  was  the 
only  novelty  that  w.as  left,  perhaps  ;  and 
no  precedent  could  be  found  for  it,  excc{>t 
]>erhaps  among  the  nomadic  n.ations  who 
read  Mr.  Jame.s’8  novels. 

A  hundred  light-footed  Ilebes  are  trip¬ 
ping  through  the  spacious  floors  and 
along  the  airy  domes  ;  these  are  the  na¬ 
tional  librari.ans.  The  old  dyn.asty  of 
Panizzi  has  been  abolished,  and  a  gentler 
dominion  has  succeeded. 

“  Thank  you,”  I  replied,  to  a  darkhaired 
damsel,  who  proffered  her  services ;  ”  you 
are  very  kind,  but  I  should  prefer  to  ac¬ 
company  you.” 

I  found  the  sparkling  eyes  of  my  fair 
cicerone — who,  be  it  sjiid  en  pftssent^  was 
dressed  in  a  brown  surtout,  and  knee- 
breeches,  which  admirably  suite*!  her 
somewhat  embonpoint  style  of  beauty — 
rather  distracting ;  but  in  time  I  contrived 
to  acquire,  with  her  assistance,  a  tolerable 
conception  of  the  revolution  that  had  been 
achieved.  I  first  examined  a  new  univer¬ 
sal  history,  which  filknl  about  twenty  folio 
volumes,  and  which  I  found,  when  looking 
through  the  last,  had  not  reached  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world.  “  The  history  of  so¬ 
ciety” — this  was  the  opening  paragraph — 
”  has  been  called  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  classific.ation  is  su|)crHcial.  Univer¬ 
sal  history  is  not  the  history  of  men  :  it  is 
the  history  of  chemical  combinations. 
The  devil,”  it  proceeded,  “  is  the  maker  of 
the  world,”  (nothing  very  new  in  that,  I 
reflected ;  many  people,  from  the  north 
country,  used  to  be  of  that  opinion  in  my 
time,)  “  and  the  devil  is  a  de{)08it  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  phosphate  of  carbon.” 
History,  as  well  as  theologjr,  had  evidently 
undergone  a  reconstruction.  I  turned 
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from  speculation  to  the  works  that  bore 
uiKin  practical  life.  I  learned  that  in  jk)1- 
itics  the  cardinal  principle  had  become 
“the  greatest  circumference  of  the  great¬ 
est  number.”  “  That  certainly  is  new  to 
me,”  I  remarked  ;  “  pray,  m.adam,  may  I 
ask  how  it  is  applied  ?”  “  A  benevolenf 

despotism,”  was  the  answer.  “No  talk, 
and  plenty  of  beer.  Our  most  brilliant 
writers  have  shown  that  Liberty  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  most  convincing  statistics  prove 
conclusively  than  men  become  falter  un¬ 
der  despotic  than  under  parliamentary 
government.”  AVe  then  investigated  the 
chamber  devoted  to  the  poets,  and  here  I 
found  myself  even  more  at  sea  than  else¬ 
where.  If  a  man  can  not  comprehend  the 
minstrelsy  of  his  own  age,  how  cau  he 
niiister  that  of  another  ?  And  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  poetry  had  been  terribly  com¬ 
plete.  The  new  combinations  were  unut¬ 
terably  perplexing.  Luna  had  dropjied 
her  white  virgin  veil,  and  was  drinkinghard 
with  Bacchus.  Cleopatra  had  become  the 
equivalent  for  chastity,  and  the  fickle  sea 
was  the  emblem  of  constancy.  Here,  too, 
I  w.os  .assured  of  a  fact  which  the  society 
of  the  black-eyed  librarian  had  led  me  to 
suspect.  It  M'as  clear  that  in  the  new  ar¬ 
rangements  the  fair  sex  had  got  the  upper 
hand.  All  the  most  ])a.ssionate  anacreon¬ 
tics  were  now  written  by  women.  Phyl¬ 
lis  was  transformed  into  the  amorous 
swain  tvho  sued  her  reluctant  and  petti- 
coated  lover.  He,  poor  soul,  instead  of 
raving  about  “the  tender  snoAV-white 
shoulder  which,  moving,  comes  peeping 
over  heavy  dark-grey  linen,”  was  com¬ 
monly  represented  in  tears  .and  damaged 
virtue — an  outraged  Lucretia.  The  open¬ 
ing  verse  of  one  of  these  idylls  still  haunts 
n>y  memory  ;  it  was  entitled  “  A  maiden's 
moan  to  her  coy  lover,”  and  was,  if  I  .am 
not  mistaken,  set  to  an  Ameiican  air. 

Why  so  coy,  my  Francis  ? 

Thy  blue  eyes  smell  like  pan.sics. 

And  the  dear  moustache  enhances 
The  magic  of  the  glances, 

Which  entangle  all  my  fancies, 

In  bewildering  mystic  trances. 

And  Sybilline  spirit-dances. 

But  the  gay  knight  orfward  prances, 

.\h  !  soft-eye<i  cruel  Francis! — 

With  his  gay  and  pennoned  lances, 

Nor  heeds  my  moan, 

Ohone!  ohone! 

“  Sybilline  spirit-dances,”  I  repeated  ; 
“  surely  I  have  heard  that  before.  It  re- 
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cals  my  departed  fi  iciid  BI — kie  in  his  less 
heroic  mood.  Still  it  is  a  real  poem,  full 
of  fine  sentiment  and  true  feeling.  But 
is  there  no  one  hero  I  knew  when  in  the 
body  ?”  I  looked  in  vain  .along  the  vir¬ 
gin  shelves — not  a  single  familiar  face.  I 
recognized  Mr.  Bailey’s  J'l’stus,  indeed, 
hut  with  him  I  had  had  merely  a  bowing 
acquaintance ;  and  I  was  giving  up  the 
search  as  desperate,  when  my  eye  lighted 
upon  a  gaily-bound  little  volume,  around 
whose  margin  ran  in  golden  letters  the 
quaint  legend. 

The  Lily  and  the  Bee,  ' 

By  an  .M.  P.  ! 

i 

“  Yes,”  said  the  bl.ack-eyed  cicerone, ! 
“  he  w.as  unintelligible  to  you,  but  we  | 
have  made  him  out.  Jle  is  remembered  ! 
and  revered  (and  read  occasionally,)  j 
though  the  Norman  lilies  have  faded  atid  I 
the  bees  have  left  Hymcttus.”  Certainly  ! 
that  girl  had  a  very  sweet  voice,  and  stoop- ! 
ing  a  little  closer  to  catch  the  fragrant  i 
syllables,  at  that  moment,  could  it  be? — 
it  must  be — neither  mortal  man  or  disem-  ! 
bodied  shade  could  inistakd  the  memo- ' 
ruble  profile — assuredly  it  was  the  immor-  j 
tal,  the  perennial  B — gham !  “  Eternal  I 
heavens !”  I  cxclaime<l  in  a  loud  tone, 
thrown  olf  my  guard  ;  ”  is  he  still  living? 
He  was  ninety-nine  years  old  the  day  I  ! 
died.”  A  strange  expression  swept  j 
through  the  eyes  of  my  beautiful  guide  ;  i 
the  old  gentleman,  hearing  himself  ap- 1 
pesiled  to,  turned  sharply  round,  and —  j 

I  awoke,  and  behold  it  wjis  but  a  dream,  : 
and  Mr.  Martin  Tapper’s  last  volume  j 
(which  is  written  to  prove  conclusively  1 
and  for  ever  that  the  last  state  of  a  man  • 
may  be  worse  than  the  beginning)  was 
lying  below  my  pillow.  Wh.at  an  .awak¬ 
ening!  The  aspicious  reform  which  sleep¬ 
ing  im.agin.ation  had  consummated  was  | 
even  not  begun. 

Finding  that  this  w.as  the  state  of  aft’airs, ' 
and  impre.s.sed  with  the  conviction  th.at  it  j 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  avert  expo- 1 
sure,  we  boldly  determined  to  Lake  the  bull ! 
by  the  horns,  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  wel- 
fiire  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  like  the 
Tories,  bring  in  a  Uefonn  Bill.  With  the 
kind  aid  of  the  Attorney-General  we  im¬ 
mediately  sketched  out  the  leading  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  act  for  the  .abolition  of  the 
writers  of  books,  the  preamble  of  which 
declares  that— 


“  Whereas  Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  aud 
Shakspeare,  ajid  Milton,  and  John  Dry- 
den,  and  Alexander  Pope,  and  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  I>\aser's  Magazine,  have  Avritten, 
printed,  and  ])ublished  various  works,  the 
titles  of  which  are  more  fully  set  forth  in 
the  body  of  this  act,  so  that  through  their 
researches  the  available  field  of  human  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  exhausted,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  to  be  said  which  has  not 
been  said,  or  to  be  written  which  has  not 
been  Avritten ;  and  whereas,  if  onr  trusty 
lieges  read  all  that  is  already  M'ritten  they 
Avill  road  as  much  as  is  good  for  them,  and 
more  th.an  is  necessary  ;  and  Avhereas, 
notAvithsfanding  this  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  there  are  to  be 
found  in  divers  parts  of  our  realm  sundry 
honest  and  decent  citizens  Avho  still  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  same,  and  who  are 
therefore  li.able  to  be  deceived  and  im¬ 
posed  upon  there.anent;  and  Avhereas  many 
wicked  and  evil-disposed  persons  .are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  passed  oft'  as  genuine,  dam¬ 
aged  literary  wares  Avhich  they  had  either 
stolen  or  theftuously  appropriated  with 
intent  to  defraud,  and  to  the  great  skaith 
.and  detriment  of  the  lieges;  Beittukre- 

FORK  ENA<TKn,  CtC.,  CtC.” 

The  enacting  clauses  are  copied  verba¬ 
tim  from  an  old  Puritan  act  “  anent  the 
repression  of  vagabond  minstrels  and 
players,  and  other  sturdy  and  valiant  l>eg- 
gars,” — the  jmnishnients  continuing  sub- 
st.antially  the  same,  (namely,  “  to  be  iin- 
prisonccl  for  .any  period  not  exceeding  the 
number  of  pages  of  which  the  said  Avriting 
consists,”  and  to  be  brarjded  on  the  right 
hand  Avith  the  letter  B,  Avhich  Avas  used 
originally  as  the  initi.al  letter  of  “  rogue,” 
.and  is  also  “  providentially,”  as  Lord 
Malmesbury  piously  rem.arked,  “the  first 
letter  of  writer,”)  Avith  the  addition, 
hoAVOA'cr,  of  a  montli’s  hard  Labor  over  Dr. 
('innming’s  Apoeryphal  Apocalypse  or 
Lord  .Tohn’s  Constitutional  Treadmill — 
ad  lib.  In  vicAv  of  the  pen.alties  which  it 
cre.ates,  the  afflicted  patri.arch’8  petition, 
“0  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book,” 
may  shortly,  it  is  hoped,  become  a  practi¬ 
cal  threat  of  no  little  significance. 

The  Bill  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Commons  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  King- 
lake,  who,  though  at  one  time  implicated 
in  the  illicit  traffic,  have  Latterly  repudi¬ 
ated  the  connection,  and  entered  a  respec¬ 
table  house. 

And  noAv  to  cast  into  a  final  paragraph 
the  “  moral  ”  of  these  rcmark.s.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  our  “  standard  lite¬ 
rature”  is  very  little  read  now.  Few 
Englishmen  or  women  are  acquainted 
witli  the  great  masters  of  their  mother 
tongue.  It  was  once  the  custom  to  read 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  and  Fletcher  and 
Addison,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Hooker. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  the  circulating 
library  was  filled  exclusively  with  fictions 
of  the  Minerva  school,  or  with  j)oetry 
such  as  llayley  wrote.  There  was  no 
great  temptation  in  that  time  of  dearth  to 
confine  one’s  re.ading  to  the  contemporary 
literature.  But  times  are  changed.  The 
shelves  of  our  great  reading-clubs  and  | 
libraries  are  crowded  with  the  novels 
of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Lylton,  Bronte, 
Kingsley ;  with  the  histories  of  Carlyle, 
Fronde,  Macaulay;  with  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  and  lluskin  ;  with  the  theology 
of  Maurice,  Jow'ett,  and  Kobeitson,  and 
with  a  host  of  authorities  on  science  and 
travel.  Such  a  literature  as  this  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  time  and  capacity 
of  an  ordinary  student,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  number  of  readers  who 
limit  their  reading  to  the  publications  of 
the  twelvemonth  should  increase  every 
day.  Yet  w'e  may  bo  sure  that  such  a 
limitation  has  an  essentially  narrowing 
influence,  and  produces  a  very  injurious 
eflToct  on  the  mind.  All  the  writers  of  an 
age,  however  diversified  their  styles,  and 
however  peculiar  their  mental  habits,  are 
en  rajtjwrt.  They  breathe  the  8:iine  air, 
they  handle  the  same  tojucs,  they  are 
acted  uf)on  by  the  same  influences.  So 
that  a  critic  can  toll,  not  more  from  the 
occurrence  in  their  works  of  direct  allusion 
to  contemporary  events,  than  from  some 
trick  of  manner,  some  habit  of  thought, 
or  some  trait  of  feeling  or  character, 
whether  an  author  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  or  of  Charles,  or  of  Anne,  or  of 
the  Georges.  Every  generation  has  a 
“personality”  of  its  own.  Now  the 
reader  who  reads  the  writings  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  only,  can  not  escape  their  in¬ 
fluence.  He  bows  slavishly  to  their  au¬ 
thority  ;  their  taste  becomes  his  taste,  their 
prejudices  his  prejudices.  The  intense 
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pressure  which  writers  who  are  near  to 
us  exercise  upon  our  feelings  and  convic¬ 
tions,  requires,  if  we  would  preserve  in¬ 
tellectual  manliness  and  moderation,  to  bo 
staved  off;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
modifications  of  taste  and  opinion  which 
have  obtained  in  difterent  .ages  of  litera¬ 
ture.  A  reader  of  Modern  Painters,  lor 
instance,  will  obtain  much  more  real  bene¬ 
fit  from  that  most  noble  treatise  on  Art 
if  he  has  read  Sir  Joshua's  Lectures  and 
Va.siiri’8  Lives,  and  has  looked  upon  the 
marbles  of  Florence  and  of  Rome.  So 
1  strengthened  and  fortified  he  will  be  able 
to  resist  the  exquisite  fascination  of  that 
.syren-like  eloquence — to  avoid  that  slave¬ 
ry  of  the  intellect  which  is  baser  than  the 
slavery  of  the  body — and  to  assimilate  all 
that  is  good  ami  true  in  the  book  without 
being  hurried  into  the  adoption  of  views 
which  have  been  dit^tated  by  pas.sion  or 
cjiprice.  The  exclusive  devotion  whicli  we 
pay  to  contemporary  literature,  and  the 
neglect  which  is  shown  to  the  writings  of 
our  forefathers,  will  ultimately  produce 
the  result  at  which  we  j>oint.  The  ta-ste 
and  judgment  of  the  country  u  ill  be  |K*r- 
manently  hurt.  The  next  generation  will 
witness  a  literature  in  which  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  Thackeray,  and  Carlvle,  and 
Dickens  will  Im^  caricatured,  imitation 
alway  exaggerates;  and  when  none  of  the 
restraints  of  criticism  are  felt  by  the  imi¬ 
tator,  his  imitation  is  sure  to  be  very  gros.s. 
None  of  us  would  be  the  worse  of  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  cynicism  or  of  Dickens’s  cockneyisni, 
if  we  knew  by  exjKjrience  that  many  able 
writers  had  been  genial  and  wise,  and 
that  much  ailmirable  humor  had  been  e.v- 
pressed  in  clas.sical  English.  We  would 
then  be  able  to  set  a  projier  value  upon 
the  specialities  of  these  writers — neither 
unduly  deprcci.ating  them  nor  unduly  e.\- 
alting  them.  So  that  if  our  Bill  to  abolish 
the  writing  of  books  be  considered  rather 
stringent,  one  at  least  to  force  us  and  onr 
children  to  read  some  of  the  books  that 
have  been  written,  could  not  surely  be 
opposed — unless  by  the  representatives  of 
the  metropolitan  constituencies. 
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Tub  grand  and  Rublime  in  nature  is  | 
most  frequently  the  result  of  some  violent 
convulsion,  affecting  a  large  tract  of  coun¬ 
try.  Every  feature  of  the  scenery  is  bold 
and  picturesque;  hill  is  massed  against 
hill,  and  peak  rises  on  peak ;  there  is  ridge 
and  ravine,  sheer  precipice  and  winding 
pass;  and  in  firm  outline  every  object 
strikes  vividly  upon  the  eye.  These  are 
spots  where  the  physical  grandeur  of  a 
whole  kingdom  seems  concentrated  in  a 
single  district,  and  all  the  rest  is  a  tame, 
flat,  uninteresting  plain.  In  like  manner 
the  picturesque  periods  of  our  history  are 
generally  the  creation  of  political  convul¬ 
sion  ;  around  them  are  grouped  the  great 
names  of  our  national  biography ;  and  the 
eye  turns  to  them  with  a  sens6  of  relief 
after  traversing  the  dreary  record  of  un¬ 
eventful  although  more  prosperous  times. 
Two  of  these  periods  stand  out  with  espe¬ 
cial  prominence — the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  George  the  Third;  both  high- 
couraged  and  strong-willed,  both  holding 
lofty  views  of  the  prerogative  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  both  thoroughly  att.ached  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  both  wearing  the 
crown  through  twice  the  duration  of  an 
average  reign.  The  genius  of  Shakspe.are 
would  alone  suffice  to  give  unfading  splen-v 
dor  to  the  annals  of  Eliz-abeth’s  reign  ;  but 
the  age  that  produced  Sh.akspeare  and 
Bacon  too,  may  well  be  termed  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age.  To  these  must  still  be  added 
K.aleigh,  Frobisher,  and  Drake  ;  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  the  English  Bayard ;  Burleigh, 
the  judicious  counselor;  Edmund  Spenser, 
Uichard  Hooker — names  which  are  house¬ 
hold  words  all  England  through.  But 
the  stirring  events  of  that  reign  are  rather 
records  than  remembrances  ;  the  ceaseless 
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I  contests  with  Spain,  then  in  all  the  magni¬ 
ficence  and  pride  of  her  power ;  our  expe¬ 
ditions  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  West 
Indies  ;  our  interference  in  the  civil  wars 
of  France ;  the  daring  exploits  of  our  sea¬ 
men  ;  the  launching  of  the  Invincible  Ar¬ 
mada  against  our  shores,  with  the  sicken¬ 
ing  anxiety  which  for  months  afterwards 
held  the  great  heart  of  England  in  sus¬ 
pense,  and  the  rebound  which  followed — 
these  things  are  almost  forgotten.  Thera 
is  indeed  a  dim  tradition  respecting  Til¬ 
bury  Fort ;  but  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
now'-a-days  associated  in  the  popular  mind 
with  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  potatoes, 
silk  stockings,  and  Tudor  architecture. 

With  the  events  of  the  Georgian  era 
we  are  more  thoroughly  familiar ; — the 
revolt  of  the  North  American  colonies, 
and  the  long  and  exhausting  war  which 
followed  ;  the  rapid  extension  and  consoli¬ 
dation,  under  Warren  Hastings,  of  our 
Indian  Empire ;  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  French  Revolution, 
which,  in  its  protracted  course,  turned 
Fr<ance  into  a  vast  shambles,  and  made 
every  plain  in  Europe  slippery  w’ith  blood. 
The  victories  of  Jervis,  Duncan,  Howe, 
Collingwood,  and  Nelson,  pass  before  us 
in  uninterrupted  series.  We  see  Aber¬ 
crombie  in  Egypt  breaking  the  spell  of 
French  success,  and  restoring  the  tone  of 
the  army,  lowered  by  the  disasters  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  Clinton  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  Netherlands.  At  the  head  of  litera¬ 
ture,  supreme,  and  a  trifle  despotic,  was 
.Johnson ;  Lord  M.ansfield  was  on  the 
Bench,  Dunning  at  the  Bar,  Reynolds  at 
the  easel,  Garrick  on  the  stage.  We  can 
hardly  crow’d  in  the  names  of  Person  and 
"Gibbon,  of  Goldsmith  and  Burns,  of  Wil¬ 
son  and  Gainsborough.  The  age  was  still 
richer  in  orators.  Lord  Chatham,  brilliant 
and  daring  almost  beyond  belief, — the 
very  embodiment  of  Saxon  power ;  Lord 
North,  with  his  courage,  adroitness,  plea¬ 
sant  wit,  and  irresistible  honhommie ; 
Windham,  w'ith  his  refined,  almost  subtle 
23 
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hamor,  and  classic  taste  ;  Sheridan,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  unreadiness,  was  said  to 
have  made  the  most  brilliant  speech,  as 
well  as  to  have  written  the  best  play,  of 
his  time  ;  Burke,  long  the  coadjutor  and 
afterwards  the  conscientious  opponent  of 
Sheridan,  in  whose  capacious  mind  were 
Isud  up  unknown  stores  of  learning,  and 
whose  oratory  strangely  freighted,  was 
resistless  as  the  sweep  of  a  river  in  flood  ; 
and  Fox,  easy,  genial,  generous,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  an  optimist,  botli  by  constitution 
and  habit ;  careless  in  his  style,  but  accu¬ 
rate  in  his  thoughts,  and  acute  in  his  rea¬ 
soning  ;  not  fluent,  and  yet  the  greatest 
natural  orator  that  ever  riveted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  senate. 

One  yet  is  wanting,  for  so  many  years 
first  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  age,  Wil- 
LiAM  Pitt.  The  second  son  of  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  he  inherited  a  name  which 
was  the  boast  of  his  country  and  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  his  enemies ;  and  it  was  his  singular 
good  fortune  to  fill  a  short  life  with  so 
much  glory,  that  it  is  diflicnlt  for  us  of  a 
later  day  to  s.ay  whether  England  has 
more  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  father  or 
the  son.  He  was  bom  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1759,  and  from  the  first  w.as  the  fa¬ 
vorite  child  of  both  his  parents.  Owing 
to  delicate  health,  he  was  educated  at 
home  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  and  there  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  not  less  by  his  classical  attain¬ 
ments  than  by  his  proficiency  in  the  high¬ 
est  branches  of  mathematics  Nominally  | 
he  was  preparing  for  the  bar,  but  his  father 
had  designed  him  for  a  ])olitical  life,  which 
was  the  one  thing  es})ecially  in  accordance 
with  his  own  taste.  He  possessed  naturally 
an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  extempore 
speaking;  and  studying,  as  he  did,  under  his 
father’s  care,  the  best  models  of  oratory, 
ancient  and  modern,  he  soon  acquired  all 
those  nameless  graces  w'hich  alternately 
win  or  command  attention,  and  that  match¬ 
less  fluency  and  perfect  diction  which,  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  made  him  a  wonder 
to  his  hearers.  On  coming  of  age  he  left 
college,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  traveled 
the  Western  Circuit.  Ejirly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  (January  23d,  1781,)  he  en¬ 
tered  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Appleby,  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
James  Lowther,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  j 
estates  in  Cumberland  and  Wcstmorel.and,  I 
was  able  to  return  seven  or  eight  members 
for  nearly  as  many  pocket  boroughs. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  glance  briefly  at  I 
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the  state  of  public  afiairs,  though  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us  to  realize  the  facts.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  was  then  something 
very  difierent  from  that  to  which  w’e  are 
accustomed.  The  king  considered  his 
headship  of  the  State  to  be  far  more  than 
nomin.'ll.  No  measure,  no  circumstance, 
escaped  his  attention.  He  examined  jeal¬ 
ously  every  act  of  every  puMic  man,  no 
matter  whether  he  was  a  supporter  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  opposition ;  and 
found  means  of  showing  his  ^probation 
or  displeasure  accordingly.  With  abili¬ 
ties  above  the  average,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  diligently  to  the  affaire  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  keeping  pace  ivith  the  progress  of 
events  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  ac¬ 
quainting  himself  wdth  the  current  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  the  public  oflices.  But  the 
most  loyal  of  his  subjects  complained  of 
hLs  systematic  interference  with  the  exe¬ 
cutive.  He  made  and  unmade  ministers, 
almost  irrespective  of  Parliament ;  and  to 
such  an  extent,  that  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  reign  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  successive  administrations.  And, 
after  all,  they  were  ministers  only  in 
name.  The  king  for  a  series  of  years  was 
his  own  premier,  his  own  State  secretary, 
his  own  commander-in-chief.  He  not  only 
revised  all  the  greater  appointments,  but 
all  commission  in  the  army  and  n.avy,  all 
nomin.ations  to  the  church  .and  household ; 
indeed  some  of  the  places  which  he  filled 
up  with  his  own  nominees  were  so  paltry 
that  the  very  knowledge  of  them  would 
scarcely  be  expected  on  the  part  of  a 
^reat  monarch.  Strong  prejudices,  and  a 
firmness  which  his  opponents  called  obsti¬ 
nacy,  were  prominent  features  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  much  increased  the  difficulties 
of  his  ministers  in  troublous  times.  Three 
subjects  especially  excited  his  utmost  aver¬ 
sion,  and  he  would  never  even  attempt  to 
argue  them — independence  of  the  colonies 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  parliamentary 
reform ;  the  three  hinges  on  which  turned 
the  most  important  events  of  his  reign. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  quarrel  which  broke  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  noblest  dependen¬ 
cy  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  cabinet  error 
commenced  it,  and  a  succession  of  errors 
inflamed  it,  until  in  1775  America  passed 
i  from  protest  to  open  revolt,  and  in  the 
j  following  year  declared  her  independence. 
The  forces  sent  to  extinguish  the  rebel¬ 
lion  were  every  where  unsuccessful.  The 
army  under  General  Burgoyna  capitulat- 
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ed  in  1777.  In  1778,  France  revenged  ] 
herself  upon  us  for  many  previous  defeats 
by  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
the  States,  and  entered  into  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  them.  In  1779  Spain,  and  in 
the  following  year  Holland,  joined  the  al¬ 
liance.  We  maintained  our  old  success 
at  sea,  and  the  allied  fleets  were  almost 
annihilated  ;  but  our  land  operations  were 
a  succession  of  dis.astcrs,  and  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  a  second  army  under  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  in  1781,  brought  matters  to  a  cri¬ 
sis.  All  attempts  to  recover  the  colonies 
were  judged  to  be  hopeless,  save  by  the 
king.  He  was  still  for  war  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the*  empire.  Lord  North  in 
vain  sought  release  from  office.  The  King, 
by  alternate  command  and  entreaty,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  remain.  Ijei  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  scene  within  St.  Stephen’s. 
The  enormous  government  majorities 
which,  until  now,  had  never  wavered, 
dwindled  away.  From  one  hundred  or 
more  they  fell  to  forty-one,  to  twenty- 
two,  to  nineteen,  to  ten,  and  still  the  king 
resisted.  Such  a  majority,  especially  in 
those  days,  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat ; 
but  in  the  face  of  it  the  budget  was 
brought  forward  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  every  thing  proceeded  as  usual.  The 
excitement  in  town  .and  country  bec.ame 
intense ;  and  the  scene  in  the  house,  night  i 
after  night,  is  said  to  have  been  without  a 
parallel.  Every  artifice  w’as  used  by  the 
opposition  to  sustain  themselves,  .and  inti-  j 
midate  their  adver8.aries.  Among  other 
devices,  division-lists  were  sent  through-  j 
out  the  country,  with  the  name  of  the 
government  supporters  in  red  letters, 
while  the  popular  side  was  printed  as 
usual  in  black,  a  trick  that  to  us  m.ay 
well  seem  contemptible;  but  when  divi¬ 
sion-lists  were  little  known,  and  with  the 
public  in  such  an  excited  state,  the  ruse 
sufficiently  served  its  purpose.  The  twen¬ 
tieth  of  March  was  fixed  for  a  final  at¬ 
tack,  and  every  one  knew  that  the  fate 
of  the  ministry  would  then  be  decided. 
Both  sides  brought  up  the  last  reserves ; 
faces  long  absent  from  the  house  were 
here  and  there  recognized  by  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  invalids  crept  out  of  their  sick 
rooms,  and  made  the  journey  to  town  in 
close  carriages,  conveniently  arranging  to 
be  within  call  for  the  expected  division. 
Before  five  o’clock  not  less  than  four 
hundred  members  had  taken  their  places, 
and  waited  impatiently  the  entrance  of 
the  first  minister.  At  length  Lord  North, 


in  full  dress  as  usual,  and  wearing  his  blue 
riband,  made  his  way  up  the  house  amid 
incessant  cries  of  “  Order  ”  .and  “  Places.” 
Presently  he  rose  and  attempted  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  chair ;  but  Lord  Surrey  rose  at 
the  same  moment,  and  was  supported  by 
!  all  the  strength  of  the  Opposition.  The 
clamor  on  both  sides  was  deafening,  and 
it  was  only  on  the  Minister’s  declaration 
that  he  had  a  most  important  communica¬ 
tion  to  make,  and  as  the  effect  rather  Of 
j  his  gestures  than  his  words,  that  he  ob- 
;  tained  a  hearing.  To  the  amazement  of 
I  both  parties  in  the  house,  who  believed 
I  that  ministers  had  turned  the  corner,  and 
I  would  now  have  increasing  majorities,  ho 
briefly  stated  that  the  government  had 
resigned,  and  proposed  an  immediate  ad¬ 
journment  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the 
new  ministerial  arrangements.* 

Pitt  had  now  been  a  year  in  Parlia- 
;  ment,  .and,  although  he  had  only  spoken 
!  some  half  dozen  times,  the  judgment,, 
j  re.adiness,  argumentative  power,  and  fin- 
1  ished  style  of  his  speeches,  h.od  made  him 
j  alrejidy  a  m.an  of  mark.  The  Marquis  of 
I  Rockingham  at  once  offered  him  a  place  in 
I  the  new  government,  which  might  have 
been  considered  flattering  to  so  young  a 
man ;  but  he  declined  it  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  it  was  not  a  Cabinet 
place !  In  a  few  months  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham  died,  and  the  Ministry  fell  to  pieces. 
It  was  reconstructed  by  Lord  Shelbunie, 
who  made  Pitt,  not  yet  twenty-four,  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  while,  ow¬ 
ing  to  incompatibility  of  temper,  rather 
than  of  views,  Fox,  Sheridan,  .and  Burke 
left  the  ranks,  and  went  into  Opposition. 
The  great  object  of  the  Ministry  was  to 
conclude  an  honorable  peace,  both  with 
America  and  France,  in  which  they  were 
successful,  though  stoutly  opposed,  not 
only  by  Lord  North,  whose  policy  w.as  in 
this  respect  consistent,  but  by  Mr.  Fox, 
who,  when  last  in  Opposition,  had  been 
most  clamorous  for  peace.  The  state 
of  parties  was  at  this  time  very  singular. 
The  Ministry  was  not  strong  at  the  best, 
and  was  fui-ther  shaken  by  internal  dis¬ 
sensions.  The  opposition  was  gathering 

•  Lord  Nortli’s  pleasantry  never  deserted  him  un¬ 
der  any  cireumatances.  When  the  house  thus  sud¬ 
denly  broke  up,  the  waiting-rooms  were  crowded 
with  gentlemen  who  had  no  means  of  getting  home, , 
as  their  carriages  were  not  ordered  till  midnight. 
Lord  North's  carriage  presently  drove  up,  and,  as 
he  prepared  to  get  into  it,  he  turned  round  and  said, 

“  (lood  night,  gentlemen ;  you  see  what  it  is  (o  in 
the  secret.’' 
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numerical  strength,  but  consisted  of  two 
parties,  not  only  distinct,  but  so  discord¬ 
ant  with  each  other,  that  one  of  them 
would  have  been  far  more  naturally  allied 
with  the  Government.  Pitt  was  therefore 
selected  to  make  overtures  to  Fox,  which 
he  did  in  a  single,  straightforward  ques¬ 
tion,  viz  : — “  Whether  there  were  any 
terras  on  which  he  (Fox)  would  join  the 
Government  ?”  The  answer  was  equally 
prompt,  “None  while  Shelburne  remains,” 
— and  so  the  matter  ended.  During  the 
discussion  on  the  terms  of  the  peace,  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  evident  that  a  good 
understanding  existed  between  the  two 
chiefs  of  Opposition.  The  peace,  as  was 
privately  admitted  on  all  hands,  was  fitly 
made,  and  on  terms  so  favorable  that  they 
could  hardly  have  been  improved  by  a 
successful  campaign.  It  was  a  source  of 
pride  to  Lord  Shelburne  that  his  diplo¬ 
macy  had  been  so  successful ;  and  having 
ponsciously  done  his  duty  to  his  country, 
it  was  only  natural  to  expect  that  the 
country  would  its  duty  to  him.  Hut  the 
Coalition  arrangements  had  rapidly  ma¬ 
tured,  and  it  was  determined  to  overthrow 
the  Ministry,  regardless  of  consistency, 
or  even  common  decency.  Lord  North 
supported  an  Amendment  to  the  Address, 
speaking  immediately  after  the  mover  and 
seconder ;  Fox  spoke  later,  and  still  more 
boldly,  openly  avowing  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  parties.  At  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  House  divided,  in 
much  excitement,  after  a  fifteen  hours’ 
debate,  when  Ministers  were  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  fifteen.  Notwithstanding 
the  royal  objections  to  such  a  step,  the 
Cabinet  resigned.  Pitt  was  now  offered 
the  Treasury  with  carU  blanche^  but  after 
two  days’  consideration  he  declined  the 
responsibility.  The  Cabinet  was  tried  all 
round  without  success.  To  Fox  the  King 
had  an  extraordinary  antipathy,  and  he 
rarely  went  so  far  as  to  mention  liis  name. 
Lord  North  had  given  unpardonable  of¬ 
fence  by  forming  politieiU  relations  with 
him ;  and  it  was  only  when  every  other 
expedient  failed  that  the  King  sent  for 
Lord  North,  and  endeavored  to  negotiate 
with  him  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
new  friends.  This  attempt  succeeded  no 
better  than  the  rest.  ITie  King  was  now, 
as  he  openly  stated,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Whigs,  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
whatever  arrangements  they  chose  to 
make.  The  new  Government  was  an¬ 
nounced,  with  Fox  and  Lord  North  as 
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Secretaries  of  State,  under  the  Duke  of 
Portland  as  Premier,  after  the  country 
had  been  for  six  weeks  absolutely  without 
a  Government,  to  the  consternation  of  all 
classes.  The  King’s  antipathy  to  the  new' 
Ministers  was  show'n  in  every  possible 
way ;  for  he  expressed  himself  freely 
both  in  conversation  and  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  repeatedly  slighted  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court.  Some 
of  the  expressions  in  his  correspondence 
are  so  violent,  that  one  can  not  but  think 
that  the  mind  of  the  King  was  already  in 
a  state  of  unhealthy  excitement.  Such 
displays  of  feeling  were  most  undignified, 
and  moreover  were  unnecessary.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  Ministry  had 
no  solid  standing-ground.  Its  elements 
were  all  discordant ;  there  was  no  com¬ 
munity  of  principle.s  and  there  could  be 
none  of  jmlicy.  The  very  existence  of 
the  coalition  was  an  outrage  upon  public 
opinion,  so  violent  had  been  the  previous 
antagonism  of  the  two  secretaries  of  state. 
Lord  North  had  undertaken  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war,  and  then  had  maintained  it, 
against  the  wi.shes  of  the  nation.  Argu¬ 
ment  and  entreaty  were  alike  lost  upon 
him  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  his  private 
sentiments,  his  policy  had  been  to  rule 
with  the  high  hand,  and  never  to  yield. 
Fox  had  urged  a  peace  in  1778,  peace 
in  1781,  peace  at  any  price,  and  on  any 
terms.  He  had  urged  this  on  every  im¬ 
aginable  ground,  and  w’ith  the  greatest 
possible  vehemence.  At  one  time  he  had 
thre.atened  the  Minister  with  impeach¬ 
ment,  when  impeachment  was  no  trifling 
matter ;  at  another  he  had  taunted  him 
with  the  failure  of  all  his  plans,  and  then 
insulted  him  by  offering  to  negotiate  a 
peace  for  him,  since  his  reputation  was  so 
utterly  lost,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  negotiate  one  for  himself. 
After  exhausting  upon  him  every  species 
of  opprobrium  and  contempt,  Mr.  Fo.x 
joined  this  very  statesman  in  turning  out 
a  Ministry  that  had  concluded  j)eacc  on 
better  terms  than  he  had  himself  dared 
to  hope  for.  The  first  Pitt  coalescing 
with  Carteret,  or  Disraeli  with  the  elder 
Peel,  could  not  have  more  violently  out¬ 
raged  the  national  sense  of  right.  The 
coalition  was  the  target  for  many  a  keen 
shaft,  some  of  them  cruelly  barbed.  Pitt’s 
remark  duruig  the  early  stages  of  the 
movement  was  not  soon  lorgotten.  “  If^” 
said  he,  “  this  ill-omened  and  unnatural 
marriage  be  not  yet  coiQummated,  I  know 
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of  a  just  and  lawful  impediment ;  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  public  weal,  I  forbid  the 
banns.”  Martin  heaped  curses  upon  it  as 
“  the  grave  of  all  principle.”  Wilber- 
force  charged  “  corruption”  upon  one  of 
its  authoi‘8,  and  “  violence”  upon  the 
other.  “The  voice,”  said  Powis,  “is 
Jacob’s  voice,”  (meaning  Fox,)  “but  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.”  Even  if 
the  new  Ministers  had  jwssessed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  King,  they  did  not,  from  the 
outset,  enjoy  that  of  the  country ;  but 
having  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  thought  that  they  could 
safely  dispense  with  both. 

Their  first  step  was  taken  in  defiance  of 
both.  Within  a  week  of  the  reassembling 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  his 
famous  India  Bill,  having  for  its  object  the 
.abolition  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a 
governing  body,  and  transferring  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
nominated  by  Parli.ament,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  tne  Cabinet,  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  wholly  independent  of  the 
Crown.  Whatever  might  be  the  mis¬ 
management  of  Indian  affairs,  a  change  so 
violent  as  this  was  most  impolitic,  especi¬ 
ally  where  Asiatics  were  concerned ;  and 
the  attempt  to  carry  it  out  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  our  supre¬ 
macy  altogether.  It  was  unjust ;  for 
there  was  an  actual  coufiscatiou  of  pro¬ 
perty,  as  well  as  of  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  Company.  And  it  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  ;  for  it  created  a  second  Ministry, 
W’ielding  the  resources  of  a  large  empire, 
and  so  far  irresponsible  that  it  might 
exert  its  power,  both  at  home  and  .abroad, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  both 
King  and  Parliament.  We  must  make 
some  deduction  for  the  am.azing  ferment 
in  the  public  mind ;  but  the  belief  was 
general  at  the  time,  that  if  the  Bill  be¬ 
came  law,  it  would  render  Mr.  'Fox’s 
jKiwer  supreme  in  the  St.ate.  Powis  call¬ 
ed  it  “  the  modern  Babel,  whose  top  de¬ 
fiantly  reached  to  heaven.”  The  struggle 
was  sharp  while  it  lasted.  On  the  part  of 
the  Government,  the  most  extravagant 
charges  were  brought  against  the  East 
India  Company,  who  were  held  to  have 
forfeited  every  thing  by  mal-administra- 
tion.  Le«,  the  Attorney-General,  with 
his  usual  eoarseness,  ridiculed  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and 
asked,  “What  was  their  charter  but  a 
skin  of  parchment,  at  the  end  of  which 
dangled  a  seal  of  wax  ?”  To  which  Dun- 


das  retorted,  “  What  was  the  great  harm 
of  hanging  an  Attorney-General?  A 
hanged  Attorney-General  was  only  a 
carcass  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  rope !” 
Public  opinion  was  with  the  Opposition ; 
nevertheless  the  opposition  was  weak. 
The  Bill  passed  the  Commons  by  large 
majorities,  and  was  presented  at  the  bar 
of  the  Lords.  It  was  immediately  read  a 
first  time,  with  the  intention  of  pressing 
it  through,  .as  fast  as  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  permit.  But  the  public 
voice  grew  loud  and  angry.  Thousands 
who  felt  no  interest  in  India,  and  thous- 
.ands  more  who  cared  nothing  for  party- 
strifes  at  home,  yet  saw  that  the  most 
powerful  corporation  in  the  kingdom  was 
about  to  fall,  swept  away  at  one  stroke, 
and  without  notice.  The  idea  took  wing 
that  no  corporate  body  was  safe,  that 
rights,  and  privi^ges,  and  possessions, 
thougli  secured  by  imperial  charter,  would 
be  no  longer  valuable  if  this  Bill  passed 
into  law.  The  press  teemed  with  pam¬ 
phlets,  addresses,  and  the  like.  The  very 
rapidity  with  which  the  measure  was 

{iressed,  increased  the  alarm ;  and  the 
Cing,  rightly  judging  the  temper  of  the 
people,  and  himself  nothing  loth,  resolved 
on  an  unusual  step  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  measure  that  struck  wdth  no  doubtful 
aim  at  his  own  prerogative.  Lord  Temple 
was  empow'ered  to  state  formally  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  “  that  whoever  voted  for 
the  India  Bill  was  not  only  not  the  King’s 
friend,  but  would  be  considered  by  him  as 
an  enemy.” 

This  interference  was  immediately  re 
sented  by  the  Lower  House,  which  in  t 
state  of  great  excitement  passed  a  rcsolu 
tion  to  the  effect  that  the  reporting  anj 
opinion  of  his  3Iajesty  upon  any  Bill,  wdth 
a  view  to  influence  the  votes  of  memb^s 
was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  The 
attitude  of  the  House  became  almost 
menacing ;  but  George  the  Third  was  the 
last  man  in  ail  his  realm  to  submit  to  in¬ 
timidation,  especially  on  the  part  of  a 
Whig  Ministry  and  a  Whig  Parliament. 
The  open  declaration  of  Lord  Temple  had 
been  decisive.  3Iany  of  the  Peers  in  a 
fright  withdrew  their  proxies  from  the 
Ministry.  Nay,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  Lord  Stormont,  who  had  perso¬ 
nally  supported  the  Bill  on  the  first  read¬ 
ing,  voted,  forty-eight  hours  afterwards, 
on  the  other  side.  Thq  measure  was  de¬ 
feated  on  the  second  reading  by  ninety- 
five  votes  against  seventy-six.  Lord 
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North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  at  once  ordered 
to  surrender  their  seals  of  office,  and  to 
do  so  through  the  Under  Secretaries,  on 
the  ground  that  “a  personal  interview 
would  be  disagreeable  to  the  King.”  * 
The  formation  of  a  new  Ministry  was 
intrusted  to  Pitt,  but  the  work  was  one 
of  great  diflBculty.  The  coalition  embraced 
within  its  ranks  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  talent  of  the  House,  that  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  fill  uj)  the  great  oflSces 
with  efficient  men.  When  the  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed,  Pitt  stoo<l  at  tlie 
head  of  the  Cabinet  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  was  the  fifth  Premier  the  House  had 
seen  in  twenty-one  months ;  and  so  over¬ 
whelming  was  the  opposition,  so  weak, 
the  ministry,  that  this,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  was  looked  upon  as  “  a  mince-pie 
administration,”  wherAs  it  was  the  most 
powerful  and  lasting  which  perhaps  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  Pitt’s  ]K>sition 
was  a  trying  one.  It  was  the  middle  of 
the  session ;  the  supplies  were  not  voted  ; 
the  Mutiny  Bill  was  not  passed  ;  there 
was  a  large  and  influential  majority  against 
him  ;  and  the  exasperation  caused  by  the 
recent  struggle  was  certain  to  break  into 
violence,  with  or  without  provocation. 
On  the  other  hand  he  had  a  majority  in 
the  Lords,  and  enjoyed  the  known  fitvor 
of  the  Sovereign ;  and  he  had  what  under 
the  circumstances  was  even  more  valuable 
support  than  either,  the  public  voice. 
His^hort  career  had  been  watched  closely, 
even  keenly ;  but  there  was  nothing  found 
in  it  to  detract  from  his  worthiness.  His 
political  views  had  not  been  extreme,  and 
ne  had  shown  himself  comparatively  un¬ 
biassed,  and  open  to  conviction.  He  was 
known  to  possess  the  most  &ultless  pro¬ 
bity.  Under  Lord  Shelburne  he  had  held 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  trying  post 
in  any  Cabinet ;  and  had  dis[»layed  a  rea¬ 
diness  of  resource  and  a  breath  of  view 
chai^teristic  of  a  true  statesman.  In 
the  Indian  debates  his  views  had  precisely 


*  The  Home  Secretary  received  the  royal  com¬ 
mands  with  characteristic  tan^-froid.  It  was  mid¬ 
night,  and  Lord  North  was  in  bed.  "Being  in¬ 
formed  that  Sir  E.  Nepean,  the  Under  Secretary, 
desired  to  see  him,  he  replied  that  Sir  E.  Nepean 
most  see  Lady  North,  too ;  and  he  positively  refused 
to  rise.  Sir  Evan  was  accordingly  admitted  to  the 
bedroom ;  and  on  informing  Lord  North  that  he 
came  by  His  Miyesty’a  command  to  demand  the  seals 
of  his  office.  Lord  ^rth  gave  him  the  key  of  the 
cloeet  where  they  were  kept,  and  turned  ryund  to 
sleep.” — Locker  MSS.  Maiuy,  Hi.,  209 
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coincided  with  those  of  the  public — no 
small  item  in  the  total  of  his  {>opularity. 
His  very  youth  was  in  his  favor,  although 
Fox  intended  no  compliment  in  speaking 
of  him  as  ‘‘  the  young  man  who  now  holds 
the  reins  of  government.”  Doubtless  the 
consciousness  of  all  this  braced  Pitt  for 
the  coming  struggle. 

The  first  act  of  the  House  w.a8  to  carry 
a  hostile  address  ;  aud  the  only  result  of 
a  temperate  reply  from  the  throne  was 
the  passing  of  another  and  more  stringent 
protest.  Every  obstruction  which  the 
forms  of  the  House  permitted,  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  Ministere  from  bringing 
forward  any  business  measures.  Division 
followed  division,  with  majorities  against 
the  Government  varying  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  House 
formed  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  ination,  confirmed  its  previous  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  denounced  the  continuance  of 
the  present  Ministers  in  power,  as  con¬ 
trary  to  constitutional  principles.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  jiow’erful 
opposition,  which  in  point  of  numbers 
could  carry  all  before  it,  w.as  headed  by 
such  men  as  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Lortl 
North,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  others 
of  veteran  reputation,  and  perfect  masters 
in  debate ;  while  Pitt  had  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  his  twenty-sixth  year,  was  under 
the  disadvantage  of  only  a  short  Parlia¬ 
mentary  experience,  ainl,  in  regard  to  de¬ 
bating  talent,  stood  almost  alone  in  the 
Ministry.  It  would  h.ave  been  no  disgrace 
if  after  a  stubborn  fight  he  had  surrender¬ 
ed  to  superior  force  ;  but  Pitt  determined 
not  only  to  make  a  firm  stand,  but  to  con¬ 
quer  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.  Be¬ 
tween  obstinacy  and  "o’od  generalship  he 
steadily  weakened  the  opposing  ranks, 
until,  after  a  contest  of  nearly  three 
month’s  dunation,  and  countless  fluctu¬ 
ations,  the  majority  against  him  was  re¬ 
duced  to  one.  The  tide  then  fairly  turned ; 
and,  having  passed  the  supplies  and  other 
necessary  measures,  he  dissolved  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  appealed  to  the  country.* 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  excced- 


*  Probably  no  other  man  would  have  delayed  this 
step  ao  long.  But  the  proceisiing  was  characteriatie. 
Four  years  later,  during  a  hot  deba^,  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  somewhat  abusively  by  the  Opposition,  who 
moved  for  the  production  of  certain  papers,  suppoecd 
to  have  been  unfairly  kept  back.  Resenting  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  Pitt  withstood  the  de¬ 
mand  ;  but,  after  defeating  the  motion,  he  binuelf 
moved  for  the  production  of  the  papers ! 
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ingly  favorable,  and  on  the  first  division 
gave  the  Minister  a  majority  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixtv-eight.  He  now  resolved 
on  a  thorough  reform  of  the  national 
finances.  There  was  no  public  statement 
of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  public 
money.  The  confu.sion  was  so  great  that, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  nothing  defi- 1 
nite  was  known  of  the  revenue  by  the 
ofliccrs  of  the  Exchequer  themselves.  It  | 
was  known,  however,  that  the  expenditure  j 
was  annu.aliy  in  excess  of  the  income,  and  ! 
that  the  floating  debt  amounted  to  no  less 
than  thirteen  millions  sterling.  This  im¬ 
mense  sum,  which  was  a  perpetual  incubus 
upon  the  money  market,  consisted  chiefly 
of  navy  bills,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  from  year  to  year  in  the  most 
reckless  manner.  The  practice  of  smug¬ 
gling  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  th.at 
the  loss  to  the  revenue  from  this  source  ! 
W’as  two  millions  annually,  or  one  seventh 
of  the  national  income.  Of  tea  alone  six 
and  a  half  million  pounds  were  annually 
run  ashore — more  than  half  the  entire 
consumption.  The  “declared”  import¬ 
ation  of  French  brandy  was  six  hundred 
thousand  gallons,  while  the  quantity 
smuggled  was  estimated  at  four  millions 
of  gallons.  Commerce  generally  was  much 
depressed,  and  the  money-lenders  were 
j)crhaps  the  most  thriving  part  of  the 
community.  Fraud  existed  m  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  State ;  and  the  best  that 
could  be  said  for  it  was  that  nobotly 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  conceal  it. 
The  number  of  small  place-holders  had  in¬ 
creased  enormously,  and  there  was  a  laxity 
of  principle  even  among  the  highest  class 
of  public  servants,  that  was  probably  the 
cause,  rather  than  the  consequence,  of 
the  general  confusion.  Lord  North  drew 
little  short  of  £1,300  a  year  for  stationary, 
and  £340  for  —  whipcord  !  A  Goveni- 
ment  return,  made  in  1783,  showed  th.at 
balances  were  nominally  due  from  account¬ 
ants  and  paymasters  to  the  extent  of 
forty-four  millions  sterling.  The  poor  re¬ 
lations  and  clients  of  a  powerful  Minister 
were  regularly  quartered  on  the  public 
offices,  and  received  certain  stipulated 
sums  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  post 
as  regularly  as  quarter-d.ay  came  round. 
For  instance,  under  Lord  Rackingham’s 
first  administration  in  1765,  Wilkes  was 
quartered  on  the  Adminalt/  Board,  re- 
i^iving  £1,040  a  year  from  the  various 
place-holders,  according  to  a  graduated 
scale  or  per-centage.  Lord  Weymouth 


was  quartered  upon  Rigby,  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces ;  and  in  like  manner  almost 
every  lucrative  office  was  saddled  with 
claimants.  We  find  that  one  Minister, 
bein^  unable  to  provide  for  a  daughter  out 
of  his  scanty  personal  estate,  made  ample 
provision  for  her  by  giving  her  a  life  in¬ 
terest  in  sixteen  different  offices. 

Pitt  at  once  took  vigorous  measures. 
The  large  floating  debt  was  fundod,  a  loan 
being  negotiated  in  order  to  effect  the 
operation.  But  instead  of  making  the 
loan  a  convenient  piece  of  patronage,  dis¬ 
tributing  it  among  his  friends,  into  whose 
pockets  the  premium  would  be  quietly 
gathered,  he  offered  it  to  public  competi¬ 
tion,  and  adhered  to  the  plan  during  the 
whole  of  his  administration,  so  that  it  has 
been  ever  since  continued,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  public.  A  million  was 
’set  apart  every  j^ear  towards  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  National 
Debt.  In  order  to  prevent  reckless  bor¬ 
rowing,  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  that 
in  all  future  loans,  besides  making  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  interest,  taxes  should  be  ini- 
I)osed  giving  an  income  of  one  per  cent, 
for  the  redemption  of  the  capital ;  each 
loan  was  therefore  virtuallv  raised  in  the 
form  of  a  terminable  annuity.  The  enor¬ 
mous  frauds  on  the  revenue  were  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  The  Cu.stonis 
dues,  which  had  been  arranged  on  so  false 
a  principle,  and  were  in  such  confusion,  as 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  a  mercantile  nation, 
were  reduced  to  one  standard — an  opera¬ 
tion  so  extensive  that  it  required  the 
passing  of  three  thousand  resolutions 
through  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  ef¬ 
fect  it.  Official  salaries  were  paid  in  full ; 
on  the  one  hand  quarterings,  and  on  the 
other,  perquisites  of  doubtful  character, 
were  abolished.  Private  contracts  for 
the  army,  and  with  them  a  large  train  of 
abuses,  ceased.  The  Naval  Board  (Ad- 
mirality)  was  required  to  make  all  its 
p.aymonts  in  bills  drawn  at  ninety  days, 
Avhich  were  consequently  accepted  as 
cash.  In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  last  change,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  Board  had  previously  paid  for  all 
stores,  etc.,  in  bills  payable  at  uncertain 
jieriods,  which  from  the  length  of  their 
date  were  never  considered  as  cash,  but 
were  taken  subject  to  a  very  heavy  de¬ 
preciation  by  way  of  interest,  'fbis  inte¬ 
rest,  or  discount,  was  always  high,  and  in 
one  year  rose  to  the  enormous  charge  of 
fourteen  per  cent.,  a  loss  to  the  nation 
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that  was  entirely  done  away  by  the  new 
arrangement,  ^e  accounts  in  every  de¬ 
partment  were  henceforward  kept  with 
strict  accuracy,  and  the  results  were  made 
public  at  stated  periods. 

Even  in  our  day  any  one  of  these  changes 
would  be  considered  a  very  substantial 
measure  of  Reform  ;  united,  they  form  a 
fitting  memorial  of  Pitt’s  financial  skill. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
movement  w'as  spontaneous  on  his  part ; 
there  was  no  outward  pressure  ;  the  cry 
was  for  repj-esentative  and  not  financial 
Reform.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  spasmodic 
effort  called  forth  by  the  urgency  of  the 
moment ;  the  system  was  carried  out  as 
long  as  Mr.  Pitt  remained  in  office.  8o 
sweeping  had  been  his  att.ack  on  the 
excise  department,  th.at  in  1799  there 
were  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  fewer 
officers  for  the  managament  of  a  revenue* 
of  twelve  millions  than  in  1784  for  a  reve¬ 
nue  of  six  millions.  And  in  1799,  when 
the  gross  revenue  stood  at  nearly  twenty- 
two  millions,  the  expenses  of  collection 
were  only  £3,000  a  year  more  than  in 
1784,  when  the  revenue  w’as  little  more 
than  fourteen  millions.* 

The  subject  of  representative  Reform 
also  occupied  Mr.  Pitt’s  attention,  lie 
contended  that  the  representation  should 
be  adapted  to  those  changes  which  had 
then  notoriously  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  the  country  ;  some  towns  had  decayed 
and  fallen  away  in  importance,  wliile 
others  had  risen  in  the  same  proportion, 
so  that  a  redistribution  of  seats  was  im¬ 
peratively  called  for.  He  proposed  to 
disfranchise  thirty-six  boroughs,  and  trans¬ 
fer  their  members  to  the  counties ;  and 
also  to  include  copyholders  in  the  fran¬ 
chise.  The  measure  was  in  some  sort 
prospective,  and  provided  for  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  any  boroughs  the  population  of 
which  should  fall  below  a  certain  st.andard, 
and  for  the  transfer  of  their  privileges  to 
more  populous  pliices.  Opposition  to  the 
Bill  W'as  raised  on  many  grounds,  but  one 
objection  was  justly  fatal.  It  proposed  to 


*  In  looking  over  the  wars  and  means  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  among  many  familiar  taxes  which  since  then 
hare  been  trebled  and  quadrupled,  postage  forms  an 
exeeption  to  the  rule ;  Mr.  Pitt  griulually  incrtiiud 
it,  while  we  have  gone  In  the  other  direction.  Gov- 
emment  lotteries  always  figure  in  the  list,  furnish¬ 
ing  an  annual  profit  fX  £250,(>00.  There  is  a  tax  on 
the  servants  of  bachelors,  which  is  next  door  to  a  tax 
bachelors  themselves — a  proposal  which  is  said  t6 
find  much  favor  with  the  gentler  sex. 


give  pecuniary  compeneation  to  the  die- 
frarCchised  boroughs.  Mr.  Fox  took  the 
higher  and  far  more  worthy  ground,  that 
the  franchise  was  not  a  property^  but  a 
trust  /  and  the  House  coincided  with  hi? 
view  of  the  question.  This  was  Mr.  Pitt’s 
second  attempt  at  reform.  Two  years 
previously  he  had  proposed  a  measure  for 
the  prevention  of  bribery  at  elections,  dis¬ 
franchising  all  such  boroughs  as  were  con¬ 
victed  of  gross  corruption  ;  he  also  sought 
an  increase  of  county  members  and  of 
members  for  the  metropolis.  But  both 
opportunities  passed  away,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  country  was  soon  absorbed  by 
more  pressing  duties. 

During  the  King’s  unhappy  malady  in 
1788,  and  the  beginning  of  1789,  Ministers 
were  placed  in  a  position  of  much  difficulty 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  advisers,  who  were  clamorous  for 
the  proclamation  of  a  Regency.  Pitt  at 
first  avoided  a  collision  by  repeatedly  ad¬ 
journing  Parliament.  When  the  question 
could  be  deferred  no  longer,  Mr.  Fox 
claimed  the  Regency  as  the  prince’s  right. 
The  error  was  a  fatal  one,  as  Mr.  I’itt  at 
once  perceived.  He  strenuously  denied 
the  existence  of  any  such  right,  and  de¬ 
fended  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  with 
whom  undoubtedly  lay  the  nomination. 
During  these  discussions  the  Irish  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  was  notoriously  disaffected, 
passed  an  act  enabling  the  prince  to  as¬ 
sume  the  functions  of  the  Crown  in  that 
counti-y ;  and  the  advisers  of  H.R.H.  were 
ready  to  urge  his  acceptance  of  the  offer, 
even  though  the  result  should  be  the 
severance  of  the  two  kingdoms.  In  the 
midst  of  the  strife  between  the  Irish  Vice¬ 
roy  and  his  rebellious  Parliament,  and  the 
English  Government  and  the  Opposition, 
the  King’s  health  began  unexiiectedly  to 
improve.  The  Regency  Bill  had  passed 
the  Commons,  and  was  ready  for  a  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the 
Chancellor  announced  that,  owing  to  the 
decided  change  in  the  medical  reports,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  further. 
Ill  a  few  days  an  official  statement  was 
made  of  the  King’s  recovery,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  nation — a  joy  all  the  greater 
that  the  excessive  caution  of  the  physicians 
had  for  some  time  understated  the  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  final  announcement 
came  in  the*form  of  a  surprise. 

When,  therefore,  his  Majesty  went 
return  thanks  at  St.  Paul’s,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.  Their 
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anxiety  during  his  illness  had  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  many  ways,  some  of  them  singu¬ 
lar  enough.  The  court  physicians  received 
menacing  letters  almost  daily,  warning 
them  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  King’s 
health,  or  their  lives  would  pay  the  for¬ 
feit.  One  of  them  was  stopped  in  his  car¬ 
riage  by  an  eager  crowd,  who  demanded 
an  account  of  his  patient,  and  the  report 
being  unfavorable,  he  made  his  escape 
with  difficulty.  Among  all  classes,  high 
or  low,  there  had  seemed  for  four  months 
to  be  no  other  topic  of  conversation.  The 
daily  bulletin  could  be  read  in  the  faces 
of  the  crowd.  No  wonder  that  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  now  somewhat  disorderly. 
Whatever  the  King’s  faults  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  statesmen  who  surrounded 
iiim,  the  public  knew  nothing  of  them. 
His  character  was  not  one  to  be  harshly 
viewed  by  English  eyes.  His  firmness, 
energy,  corabativencss,  and  self-reliance; 
his  domestic  habits,  his  Protestantism, 
and,  as  compared  with  his  predecessors, 
his  thoroughly  English  8ym|>.athies,  had  all 
been  dwelt  upon  during  his  illness,  and 
the  more  kindly  t)i.at  his  reign  seemed 
over.  I*itt,  who  was  in  hi's  train,  was 
more  popular  still.  Personally  he  w:is 
unfamiliar  to  the  ]K>ople ;  his  manner  was 
cold,  reserved,  and  apparently  haughty  ; 
indeed,  he  w.as  unapproachable  within  a 
cert.ain  distance,  to  ali  but  a  few  personal 
friends.  His  character,  his  high  principle, 
his  talents,  compelled  universal  homage, 
his  bitterest  opponents  not  being  except¬ 
ed  ;  but  there  was  nothing  suave  and  win¬ 
ning  about  his  manners,  nothing  to  give 
him  that  personal  popularity  which  is  so 
great  an  element  of  success,  whether  in  a 
statesman  or  a  general.  But  the  greeting 
that  awaited  him  showed  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  drawn  to  himself  the  great  heart  of 
the  nation.  When  he  came  into  power 
six  years  before,  the  country  was  in  per¬ 
plexity  ;  commerce  was  prostrated ;  the 
revenue  was  below  the  necessities  of  the 
state ;  the  noblest  of  colonics  was  alienated 
from  the  mother  country,  after  engaging 
her  in  an  unsucces-sful  and  discreditable 
war ;  public  confidence  was  shaken,  and 
public  spirit  was  almost  extinct: — such 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  he,  a 
mere  stripling,*  and  not  possessing  the 

*  When  Pitt  paid  his  first  yiait  to  Cambridge, 
after  taking  office,  the  University  was  in  a  ferment. 
The  court  that  was  paid  to  him  on  all  sides,  as  the 
powerful  dispenser  of  place  and  preferment,  was  al¬ 
most  ludicrous.  It  was  Paley’s  turn  to  preach  before 


confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  un¬ 
dertook  the  government.  And  now  com¬ 
merce  was  rapidly  improving ;  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  of  the  country  began  to 
develop  ;  the  revenue  had  increased 
from  eleven  millions  to  sixteen  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  millions;  Ireland,  wdiich  had  hitherto 
been  a  perpetual  source  of  uneasine-ss,  was 
quiet  .and  prosperous,  almost  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  showing  every  year  an  ex¬ 
tending  trade ;  there  was  no  ground  of 
quarrel  with  any  continental  power ;  the 
army  and  navy  had  been  placed  on  a  bet¬ 
ter  footing ;  the  spirit  of  tiie  nation  stood 
high ;  and  the  energy  of  the  administrar 
tion  at  home  had  made  itself  felt  in  the 
remotest  dependencies  of  the  crown.  He 
had  rescued  the  King  from  a  worthless 
back-stairs  influence  W’hich  h.ad  baffied  all 
previous  ministers ;  he  had  gained  the  en¬ 
tire  confidence  of  the  Legislature,  who  un¬ 
hesitatingly  endorsed  his  acts ;  and,  as  for 
the  public,  they  were  glad  of  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  demonstration  in  his  favor,  such 
as  it  h.is  been  the  lot  of  few  men  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  acknowledgment  simply  of  their 
public  worth. 

This  is  regarded  by  Lord  Macaulay  as 
the  turning-point  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  career. 
He  now  stands  on  the  very  apex  of  his 
fame  ;  henceforward  he  is  steadily  to  de¬ 
scend.  This  man,  with  his  large  and  libe¬ 
ral  instincts,  is  to  be  hated  for  his  .aebitrary 
decrees ;  his  popularity  is  to  vanish ;  the 
success  which  never  yet  failed  him  is  to  be 
turned  into  misfortune ;  and  his  policy  is 
to  be  one  continued  succession  of  blun¬ 
ders.  Ibit  if  there  was  an  evident  change 
in  Mr.  Pitt’s  policy,  docs  it  not  find  a  jus¬ 
tification  in  the  marvellously  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times  ?  lias  the  mari¬ 
ner  no  need  of  caution  on  a  rocky  shore, 
.and  with  a  shifting  wind  ?  Because  Mr. 
Pitt  brought  forward  measures  of  reform 
in  1782  and  1785,  was  he  necessarily  bound 
to  support  reform  ten  years  later,  espe- 
pecially  such  an  extreme  proposal  as  that 
of  1793  ?  In  the  former  cases  the  country 
was  in  a  calm  and  reasonable  mood,  able 
to  consider  the  question  disp.assionately, 
and  to  seek  in  its  deliberations  the  general 
benefit.  In  the  latter  we  were  at  war 
with  France  ;  the  country  swarmed  w’ith 
French  .agents;  “universal  revolution” 
and  the  “  disorganization  of  Europe”  were 

the  University ;  and  he,  with  more  wit  than  rever¬ 
ence,  took  for  his  text,  “  There  is  a  lad  here  with  five 
barley-loaves  and  two  small  fishes;  but  what  are 
they  among  so  many  f 
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the  watchwords  of  the  French  leaders ; 
a  Jacobin  convention  sat  in  Edinburgh, 
and  another  in  London,  with  numberless 
committees  in  connection  with  them  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  kingdom ;  while  the  low 
coffee-houses  and  taverns  rang  with  revo¬ 
lutionary  ballads.  Indeed,  with  respect 
to  this  very  reform  bill,  addresses  were 
offered  by  Englishmen  to  the  Committee 
in  Paris,  declaring  that  “  fi'om  thence  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Republic,  the  tran¬ 
sition  would  be  easy.”  To  war  abroad, 
was  he  to  add  distractions  and  fierce  dis¬ 
sensions  at  home,  and  the  unsettling  of 
the  very  principles  of  the  government  of 
the  nation  ? 

Ills  repressive  measures  constitute  heavy 
charges  against  the  minister ;  but  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  a  State  as 
well  as  of  an  individual ;  and  we,  who  are 
wise  after  the  event,  and  have  seen  the 
babble  of  “  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frater¬ 
nity,”  utterly  burst,  can  not  conceive  how 
the  beauty  of  its  colors  at  first  dazzled  the 
public  eye.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  effect  of  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  upon  surrounding 
countries,  our  own  not  excepted.  The 
bonds  which  held  society  together  were 
so  loosened,  there  was  such  a  tendency  to 
disrifption,  that  the  presence  of  coercive 
measures  was  an  absolute  necessity,  in 
order  to  secure  the  State.  The  fact  that 
so  many  men  of  all  jwirties,  and  of  every 
shade  of  political  color,  combined  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  support,  but  to  enforce  these  mea¬ 
sures,  should  convince  us  that  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  judge  of  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  their  employment,  and  that  they  were 
not  more  severe  than  circumstances  de- 
m.anded.  Moreover,  while  a  free  Parlia¬ 
ment  remained,  the  extraordinary  powers 
granted  to  the  government  could  not  be 
seriously  abused. 

But  the  ugliest  blot  cast  upon  the  fame 
of  Pitt  is  the  supposed  predilection  he 
had  for  war.  Because  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  career  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  war  minister,  and  because,  being 
involved  in  war,  he  concentrated  his  own 
efliorts,  and  the  energies  of  his  country, 
upon  the  object  of  making  war  success¬ 
fully,  he  has  been  charged  with  preferring 
war,  and  even  creating  it.  Contrary  to 
the  popular  opinion,  which  has  been  form¬ 
ed  on  the  representations  of  prejudiced 
and  party  writers,  nothing  is  more  evident 
in  the  history  of  these  times  than  the  re¬ 
luctance  with  which  the  minister  com¬ 


menced  hostilities,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  seized  every  likely  opportunity 
during  the  contest  for  negotiating  a  genu¬ 
ine  peace.  Peace  was  in  fact  necessary 
for  the  development  of  his  schemes  of 
finance;  all  his  plans  were  laid  on  that 
basis,  and  any  interference  with  them 
could  only  be  considered  by  him  as  a  mis¬ 
fortune.  When  the  French  Monarchy 
was  overthrown,  he,  like  others,  doubtless 
saw  that  a  contest  was  approaching ;  but 
so  far  from  ha.stening  the  cat.astrophe, 
he  retarded  it  as  long  as  possible.  The 
budget  of  1792  is  a  proof  of  his  pacific 
intentions.  Instead  of  increasing  the 
armaments,  he  reduced  both  branches  of 
the  service ;  and  instead  of  increasing  the 
revenue,  he  repealed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  taxes.  When,  two  months  later,  F ranee 
declared  war  against  Austria,  he  hastened 
to  declare  that  England  would  certainly 
not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Though  the  fact  was  not  generally 
known  during  his  life,  he  was  at  this  time 
endeavoring  to  procure  a  treaty-engage¬ 
ment  from  the  northern  jKiwers  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  France  unless  she  overstep- 
jied  her  existing  boundaries ;  which  of 
itself  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  idea 
that  he  entertained  any  hostile  prejudice 
against  the  nation,  as  maintained  by  some, 
or  that  he  eng.aged  in  war  in  order  to  re¬ 
store  the  Bourbons,  as  maintained  by 
others.  All  the  evidence  tends  in  the 
same  direction.  Marat,  a  French  diplo¬ 
matic  agent,  who  was  in  London  .at  the 
close  of  1792,  was  repe.atedly  sent  for  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  urged  him  to  obtain  defi¬ 
nite  proiiosals  from  his  government,  and 
promised  to  give  them  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  consideration.  So  convinced  was  this 
agent  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  desire  for  peace,  that 
in  one  of  his  dispatches  he  says,  “  Mr. 
Pitt  dreads  war  even  more  than  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  Opposition.”  Talleyrand 
was  also  then  in  London,  and  >  he  writes 
that  the  British  Ministry  “had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  to  treat  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  neutrality.” 

At  this  very  time  Pitt  was,  through 
Edmund  Burke,  seeking  the  assistance  of 
Fox  and  his  party ;  which  would  have 
been  impos-sible,  had  Pitt’s  own  views  on 
the  war  been  such  as  they  are  generally 
represented ;  impossible,  too,  had  there 
been  truth  in  the  statement  still  pertina¬ 
ciously  mainlined,  that  Pitt  could  bear 
no  rival,  and  would  never  consent  to 
share  his  power,  In  order  to  appreciate 
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the  sigtiifioancc  of  these  overtures,  it 
must  remembered  bow  violently,  and 
unfairly,  and  even,  in  one  memorable  in¬ 
stance,*  unconstitutionally.  Fox  had  con¬ 
ducted  himself  in  opposition,  and  espe¬ 
cially  what  were  his  views  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Lord  Macaulay  charges  Pitt 
with  misunderstanding  the  Revolution. 
Did  Fox  understand'  it  butter,  who  re¬ 
joiced  that  France  had  now  “erected  a 
government  from  which  neither  insult  nor 
injury  could  be  dreaded  by  her  neigh¬ 
bors;”  and  who  declared  it  to  be  “the 
most  stupendous  and  glorious  monument 
which  human  integrity  had  erected  to  hu¬ 
man  happiness  in  any  age  or  country?” 
The  fiujt  is  that  Fox’s  extreme  views  on 
this  subject  not  only  sundered  him  hope¬ 
lessly  from  Pitt,  but  resulted  in  the  break¬ 
ing  u[)  of  his  own  party,  most  of  whom 
were  dispo.sed  to  look  favorably  on  the 
ministerial  jtroposals.  The  French  ex¬ 
cesses  already  excited  disgust,  if  not  appre¬ 
hension  ;  and  a  desire  was  very  generally 
expressed  to  combine  for  the  national 
salety.  One  meeting  .after  another  was 
held  at  Rurlington  House  with  this  view ; 
but  Fox  refused  to  see  any  danger ;  he 
still  more  obstin.ately  refused  to  take 
office  under  Pitt,  and  there  was  strife  in 
the  camp  of  the  Opposition.  “  3Ir.  Fox’s 
coach  stops  the  w.ay,”  said  Burke,  who 
would  declaim  agmnst  his  old  lender  by 
the  hour  together.  The  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  was  in  an  unfortunate  predicament. 
His  judgment  drew  him  in  one  direction, 
and  his  friendship  in  another.  He  could 
not  decide  what  course  to  take,  or  rather 
he  could  not  adhere  to  his  decision,  when 
it  was  taken.  Ho  resolved  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  retracted  before  nmht.  He  de¬ 
clared  he  would  break  with  F ox ;  and 
then  found  ho  must  not,  could  not,  would 


•  In  1Y91,  when  Pitt  sustained  hii  first  serious 
check.  It  had  always  been  the  policy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Russia ;  and 
Pitt  was  the  only  statesman  of  his  day  who  perceived 
.the  danger  to  Europe  which  was  bound  up  in  the  de¬ 
signs  of  C'atharidb  upon  Constantinople.  He  there¬ 
fore  resolved  on  an  armed  demonstration ;  but  his 
policy  was  not  understood ;  and,  not  being  supported 
either  by  the  House  or  the  country,  the  project  was 
reluctantly  abandoned.  One  cause  of  the  fulure 
was  Fox’s  extraordinary  conduct  in  sending  Mr. 
Adair  on  a  private  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  with  instructions  counter  to  those  of  the 
English  Ambassador,  whom  he  subjected  to  a  series 
of  mortifying  insnlu.  The  emissary  was  received  by 
the  Empress  with  every  honor  paid  to  the  accredited 
agents  of  foreign  Courts,  and  perfectly  succeeded  in 
his  discreditalile  mission. 


not,  break  with  Fox.  On  one  side  stood 
Burke,  Windham,  Lord  Loughborough, 
and  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  and  with 
them  sonte  forty  Peers,  and  more  than  a  « 
hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Com- ' 
mons,  all  disposed  to  coalesce  with  the 
Government.  On  the  other  side  were 
Lords  Lansdownc  and  Lauderdale,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  and  Lord  G.  Cavendish,  with  a  fol¬ 
lowing  of  fifty  or  sixty  members  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  scarcely  ten  in  the 
Upper, — who  were  firmly  resolved  to 
stand  by  their  chief  and  remain  in  oppo¬ 
sition.  In  these  negotiations  with  the 
Whig  party,  Pitt  not  only  made  the  first 
advances,  but  met  his  opjKuients  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  half-way.  He  sent  the 
draft  of  a  proclamation  (on  Seditious 
Publications,  etc.,)  to  the  Duke  of  Port 
land,  and  accepted  his  alterations.  He 
was  frank  and  even  confidential  as  to  the 
tenor  of  his  policy.  He  engaged  to  yield 
wherever  it  was  possible,  .and  offered  four 
Cabinet  places  for  immediate  acceptance. 
In  addition,  he  promised  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  .and  the  post  of  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  India ;  and  he  would  make  the 
way  for  Fox  to  enter  the  Foreign  Office 
in  a  few  months’  time.  He  said  that  his 
only  difficulty  with  the  King  would  be 
with  respect  to  Fox,  “  and  that  difficulty 
was  solely  owing  to  Fox’s  conduct  in  Par¬ 
liament  during  the  la.st  four  months;”  that 
every  thing  else  was  entirely  forgotten ; 
— and  he  added,  with  the  sweetness  of  a 
pure  and  noble  disposition,  that  “  he  him¬ 
self  did  not  recollect  that  in  all  their  Par¬ 
liamentary  .altercations  a  single  word  had 
dropped  from  either  of  them  to  prevent 
their  acting  together,  without  any  fair  re¬ 
proach  being  made  of  a  disavowal  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  an  inconsistency  of  character.” 
Fox  would  not  respond  in  the  slightest 
degree,  but  continually  objected ;  spoke 
meanly  of  Pitt,  affecting  to  doubt  his  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  displayed  unusual  bitterness,  and, 
when  hard  pressed  by  his  friends,  relapsed 
into  silence.  When,  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
chief  Whig  Lords,  it  M-as  unanimously 
resolved  to  move  no  Amendment  to  the 
Address,  Fox,  coming  in  at  the  time,  de¬ 
murred  ;  announced  that  he  should  take 
another  lino  of  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  on  being  remonstrated 
with,  declared  with  an  oath,  “  that  there 
was  no  address  at  this  moment  Pitt 
could frame^  which  he  would  not  pro^se 
an  Amendment  to,  and  divide  the  Mouse 
upon!"  The  negotiations,  which  com- 
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raenced  early  in  June,  were  continued, 
off  and  on,  to  the  close  of  1792  ;  but  for 
the  present  they  came  to  nothing,  “be- 
•  cause,”  said  Burke,  “  there  was  no  doing 
*  without  Fox  or  with  him.” 

It  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  regret  that 
this  great  man  could  not  make  some  sacri¬ 
fice  of  personal  feeling  at  such  a  juncture, 
and  so  have  played  a  worthy  part  in  the 
events  which  followed.  We  utterly  repu¬ 
diate  that  indiscriminate  charity  which  is 
the  cant  of  the  present  day,  and  is  itself  the 
result  of  laxity  rather  than  liberality  of 
principle.  The  barest  justice  sometimes 
demands  a  harsh  sentence.  And  so  it  is 
in  the  case  of  Fox.  Ilis  genial  qualities 
offer  but  a  poor  comi^ensation  for  his  con¬ 
duct  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his 
own  party  (Lord  Brougham)  has  brought 
this  grave  charge  against  him, — that  he 
“  modified  his  principles  according  to  his 
situation  and  circumstances  as  a  party- 
chief  ;  making  the  ambition  of  the  man, 
and  the  interest  of  his  followers,  too  uni¬ 
formly  the  governing  rule  of  his  conduct.” 
Mr.  Burke  denounced  his  private  embassy 
to  St.  Petersburg  as  “  a  most  unconstitu¬ 
tional  act,  and  a  high  and  treasonable  mis¬ 
demeanor.”  Certainly  it  was  an  idea  akin 
to  that  of  the  famous  India  Bill,  which 
.  would  have  fixed  its  own  nominees  in 
power,  in  spite  alike  of  the  Crown  and  the 
]>cople.  It  W'as  a  similar  spirit  which 
maintained  an  intimate  and  avowed  cor¬ 


respondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  their  ulterior  views  with 
respect  to  this  country  were  notorious. 
And  throughout  the  long  contest  which 
followed,  Mr.  Fox  was  standing  counsel 
for  the  National  Convention  in  the  English 
Parliament.  There  was  no  act  of  theirs, 
however  sanguinary,  which  he  did  not  has¬ 
ten  to  extenuate  ;  no  project,  however  am¬ 
bitious,  for  which  he  had  not  some  ready 
plea.  The  bnavery  of  the  French  armies, 
the  noble  sentiments  of  the  French  gov- 
nment,  were  the  themes  which  his  elo¬ 
quence  delighted  to  adorn ;  while  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Allies,  and  especially  of  our 
own  army,  was  a  never-failing  source  of 
ridicule.  AVith  perverse  consistency  the 
struggle  was  always  considered  as  a  strug¬ 
gle  of  liberty  against  despotism, — a  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  all  that  was  great  and  noble 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Republic,  while  all 
that  w’as  illiberal,  ba.se,  tyrannical,  M-as  on 
the  side  of  its  opponents.  At  home  disaf¬ 
fection  wa.s  defended  as  Liberalism  ;  con¬ 
spiracy  as  mere  political  agitation.  All 
repressive  measures  were  decried  as  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  to  Englishmen  unen¬ 
durable  ;  and  the  nation  was  openly,  and 
in  plain  terms,  counselled  to  resist  such 
laws.  Lord  Malmesbury  sharpened  the 
horns  of  a  terrible  dilemma  when  he  sjiid, 
“  If  Fox  is  sincere,  he  is  dangerous,  acting 
upon  principle ;  if  insincere,  he  is  danger¬ 
ous,  acting  witliout  principle.” 

(to  be  concluded.) 


What  a  Volcano  Can  Do. — Cotopui,  in  1788, 
threw  iu  fierj  rockets  SOOO  feet  above  its  crater, 
while  in  1774  the  biasing  mass,  struggling  for  an 
outlet,  roared  so  that  its  awful  voice  was  heard  a 
distance  of  more  than  600  miles.  In  1797  the  cra¬ 
ter  of  Tunguragua,  one  of  the  great  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  flung  out  torrents  of  mud,  which  dammed 
up  rivers,  opened  new  lakes,  and  in  valleys  of  a 
thousand  feet  wide  made  deposits  six  hundred  feet 
deep.  The  stream  from  Vesuvius,  which,  in  1787, 
passed  through  Torre  del  Greco,  contained  88,600,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter ;  and,  in  1794,  when 
Torre  del  Greco  was  destrojed  a  second  time,  the 
mass  of  lava  amounted  to  46,000,000  cubic  feet.  In 
1679  Etna  poured  forth  a  flood  which  covered  84 
s()uare  miles  of  surface,  and  measured  nearly  100,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  On  this  occasion  the  sand  and 
scoruB  formed  the  Monte  Rossi,  near  Nioolosi,  a 
cone  two  miles  in  drcumference  and  4,000  feet  high. 


The  stream  thrown  out  by  Etna  in  1810,  was  in  mo¬ 
tion,  at  the  rate  of  a  ya^  per  day,  for  nine  months 
after  the  eruption  ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  lavas 
of  the  same  mountain,  after  a  terrible  eruption,  were 
not  thoroughly  cooled  and  consolidated  ten  years 
after  the  event  In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.D. 
79,  the  scoriae  and  ashes  vomited  forth  far  exceeded 
the  entire  bulk  of  the  mountain,  wtiile  in  1660  Etna 
disgorged  more  than  twenty  times  its  own  mass. 
Vesuvius  has  thrown  its  aslies  as  far  as  Constantino¬ 
ple,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  it  hurled  stones,  eight 
pounds  in  weight,  to  Pompeii,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  while  similar  masses  were  tossed  up  2,000  feet 
above  its  summit.  Cotopaxi  has  projected  a  block 
of  109  cubic  yards  in  volume  a  distance  of  nine 
miles,  and  Sumbawa,  in  1816,  during  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  eruption  on  record,  sent  its  ashes  as  far  as  Java, 
a  distance  of  800  miles,  and  out  of  a  population  of 
12,000  souls  only  26  escaped. — Reertativ*  Science, 
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From  Bentley’i  Mlicellany. 

THE  CONSTABLE  OF  THE  T.OWER. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.  BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


THK  WILL  or  HKSRT  THK  EIGHTH. 

I. 

■OW  m  RIGHT  HIGH  AID  RIXOWKID  KIIO  HURT  TUI  EIGHTH 
WAXED  GRIETODHLT  MCE,  AID  WAS  LIE!  TO  DIB. 

The  terrible  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
drew  to  a  close.  The  curtain  was  about 
to  descend  upon  one  of  the  most  tremen¬ 
dous  dramas  ever  enacted  in  real  lift — a 
drama  which  those  who  witnessed  it  be¬ 
held  with  wonder  and  awe.  The  sun  of 
royalty,  which  had  scorched  all  it  fell 
upon  by  the  fierceness  of  its  mid-day 
beams,  was  fast  sinking  into  se.as  lighted 
up  by  lurid  fires,  and  deeply  stained  by 
blood. 

For  five-and-thirty  years  of  Henry’s 
tyrant  sway,  no  man  in  England,  however 
high  his  rank,  could  count  his  life  secure. 
Nay,  r.ather,the  higher  the  rank  the  great¬ 
er  the  insecurity.  Koyal  descent,  wealth, 
power,  popularity,  could  not  8.ave  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  from  Henry’s  jealous 
fears.  Truly  spake  the  the  dying  Wolsey 
of  his  dread  and  inexorable  master — 
“  Rather  than  miss  or  want  any  part  of 
his  will  or  appetite,  he  will  endanger  the 
loss  of  half  his  realm.  Therefore,  be  well 
advised  wh.at  matter  ye  put  in  his  head, 
for  you  shall  never  put  it  out  again.” 
Henry  was  prone  to  suspicion,  and  to  be 
suspected  by  him  was  to  be  doomed,  for 
he  was  unforgiving  as' mistrustful.  His 
favor  was  fatal ;  his  promises  a  snare  ;  his 
love  destruction.  R.apacious  as  cruel, 
and  lavish  as  rapacious,  his  greediness  was 
insatiable.  He  confiscated  the  possessions 
of  the  Church,  and  taxed  the  laity  to  the 
uttermost.  The  marvel  is,  that  the  iron 
yoke  he  placed  upon  his  subjects  was  en¬ 
dured.  But  ho  had  a  firm  hand,  as  well 
as  a  strong  will.  Crafty  as  well  as  reso¬ 
lute,  he  framed  laws  merely  to  deride 
them  and  break  them.  He  threw  off  the 
Pope’s  authority  in  order  to  make  himself 
supreme  head  of  the  Church.  Some  were 
executed  by  him  for  maintaining  the  Papal 
supremacy,  others  put  to  death  for  deny¬ 


ing  certain  Catholic  tenets.  To  prove  his 
even-handed  justice,  Romanists  and  Luth¬ 
erans  were  linked  together,  and  conducted 
in  pairs  tj  the  stake.  At  one  moment  he 
upheld  the  new  doctrines ;  on  the  next, 
he  supported  the  old  religion.  Thus  he 
used  the  contending  parties  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  made  each  contribute  to  his 
strength.  The  discord  in  the  Church 
pleased  him,  though  ho  feigned  to  reprove 
It.  His  councillors  trembled  at  his  slight¬ 
est  frown,  and  dared  not  for  their  heads 
give  him  honest  advice.  Ilis  parliaments 
w’ere  basely  subservient,  and  confirmed 
his  lawless  decrees  without  an  effort  at 
resistance.  A  merciless  system  of  religious 
percecution  was  commenced  and  carried 
out  according  to  his  changeful  opinions. 
The  fires  at  Smithfield  were  continually 
burning.  The  scaffold  on  Tower-hill 
reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  noble  and 
the  worthy.  The  state  dungeons  were 
crowded.  Torture  was  applied.  Secret 
cx.aminations  we)'e  allowed.  Defence  was 
denied  the  accused ;  and  a  bill  of  attainder 
smote  the  unfortunate  person  against 
whom  it  was  procured  as  surely  as  the 
axe. 

The  wisest,  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the 
best  of  Henry’s  subjects  were  sacrificed  to 
his  resentments  and  caprice.  Uprightness 
could  not  save  More  and  Fisher,  nor  long 
services  and  blind  obedience  Wolsey  and 
Cromwell.  Age  offered  no  protection  to 
the  octogenarian  Lord  Darcy,  and  piety 
failed  to  preserve  the  abbots  of  Fountains, 
Rivaux,  and  Gervaux. 

But  not  alone  did  men  perish  by  the 
stern  behests  of  this  ruthless  tyrant,  this 
worse  than  Oriental  despot,  but  women  ! 
— women  of  incomparable  beauty,  who 
had  shared  his  couch,  and  bad  every  claim 
upon  his  tenderness  and  compassion. 
But  jMty  was  not  in  his  nature.  When 
love  was  gone,  dislike  and  hate  succeeded. 
Startling  and  almost  incredible  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  six  marriages.  No  parallel 
can  be  found  to  it  save  in  wild  and  grotes- 
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que  fiction.  It  reads  *'like  a  Bluebeard 
story,  yet,  alas!  it  was  fearful  reality. 
Kath  erine  of  Aragon,  faultless  and  loving, 
was  divorced  to  make  way  for  the  lovely 
Anne  Boleyn,  who,  in  her  turn,  was  de¬ 
capitated  to  givcplace  to  the  resistless 
Jane  Seymour.  The  latter  lived  not  long 
enough  to  weary  her  capricious  consort, 
but  was  succeeded  by  Catherine  of  Cleves, 
whose  want  of  personal  attraction  caused 
the  annulment  of  her  marriage  and  Crom¬ 
well’s  destruction.  Next  came  the  be- 


the  court,  or  offer  a  greater  contrast  to 
its  former  splendor  and  gaiety.  The 
pompous  pageantries  and  shows  erstwhile 
exhibited  there  were  over ;  the  sumptu¬ 
ous  banquets  and  Bolsliazzar-like  festivals, 
of  which  the  monarch  and  his  favorite  at¬ 
tendants  partook,  had  ceased  ;  boisterous 
merriment  was  no  longer  heard — laughter, 
indeed,  was  .altogether  hushed  ;  gorgeous¬ 
ly-apparelled  nobles  and  proudly-beautiful 
dames  no  longer  thronged  the  halls  ;  am¬ 
bassadors  and  others  were  no  more  ad- 


witching  Catherine  Howard,  who  was 
butchei^  like  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  lastly, 
Catherine  Parr,  saved  only  from  the  block  ! 
by  her  own  spirit  and  prudence,  as  will  j 
be  presently  related.  Twice  was  the  nup¬ 
tial  knot  forcibly  untied — twice  was  it  | 
surrendered  by  the  axe.  Pretexts  for  his  ; 
violence  were  never  wanting  to  Henry.  I 
But  the  trials  of  his  luckless  spouses  were  ! 
a  mockery  of  justice.  The  accused  were  i 
prejudged  ere  heard.  The  king’s  pleasure  ! 
was  alone  consulted.  From  his  vengeance  , 
there  was  no  escape.  | 

When  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
beautiful  Jane  Seymour’s  life  should  be 
preserved,  or  that  of  the  infant  she  was 
about  to  bring  into  the  world,  Henry  un¬ 
hesitatingly  sacrificed  the  queen,  brutally 
observing,  “that  he  could  readily  get 
other  wives,  but  might  not  have  other 
children.”  But  not  only  did  young  and 
lovely  women  suffer  from  his  barbarity ;  I 
venerable  dames  fared  no  better.  Exe- 1 
crable  was  the  manner  in.  which  the  aged 
and  dignified  Countess  of  Salisbury  was 
slaughtered. 

A  list  of  Henry’s  victims  would  swell 
pages ;  their  number  is  almost  incredible. 
For  nearly  five-and-thirty  ye.ars  had  this 
royal  Bluebeard  ruled  the  land ;  despoil¬ 
ing  the  church,  plundering  his  subjects, 
trampling  on  the  necks  of  nis  nobles,  dis¬ 
regarding  all  rights,  divorcing  .and  butch¬ 
ering  his  wives,  disgracing  and  beheading 
his  ministers  ;  yet  all  the  while,  in  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  egotism,  entertaining  the 
firm  belief  that  he  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  merciful  of  kings,  and  arrogat- 1 
ing  to  himself  the  title  of  Heaven’s  Vicar 
.and  High  Minister  on  earth. 

But  the  end  of  this  monstrous  tyran¬ 
ny  approached.  For  months  the  moody 
monarch  had  shut  himself  up  within  his 
palace  at  Westminster  like  a  sick  lion  in 
his  den,  and  it  appeared  almost  certain  he 
would  never  quit  it  alive.  Nothing  could 
be  gloomier  than  the  present  aspect  of 


mitted  to  the  royal  presence ;  knightly 
displays  were  no  more  made  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  palace  ;  the  tennis-court  was 
unfrequented,  the  manege-ground  unvisit¬ 
ed  ;  all  the  king’s  former  .amusements  and 
occupations  were  neglected  and  aban¬ 
doned.  Music  was  no  longer  heard 
either  within  or  without,  for  light  inspir¬ 
iting  sounds  irritated  the  king  almost  to 
m.adness.  Henry  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  his  devotions,  maintaining  for  the  most 
art  a  sullen  silence,  during  which  he 
rooded  over  the  past,  and  thought  w’ith 
bitter  regret,  not  of  his  misdeeds  and  cru¬ 
elties,  but  of  bygone  pleasures. 

Not  more  changed  was  the  king’s  court 
than  the  king  himself.  Accounted  when 
young,  one  of  the  handsomest  princes  in 
Europe,  possessing  at  that  time  a  magni- 
I  ficent  person,  a  proud  and  majestic  bear- 
'  ing,  and  all  that  could  become  a  sovereign, 
he  was  now  an  unwieldy,  unshapely,  and 
bloated  mass.  The  extraordinary  vigor 
of  his  early  d.ay8  gave  promise  of  long 
life  ;  bnt  the  promise  was  fallacious.  For¬ 
merly^  he  haa  been  accustomed  to  take 
prodigious  exercise,  and  to  engage  in  all 
manly  sports ;  but  of  late,  owing  to  in- 
cre.asing  obesity,  these  wholesome  h.abits 
were  neglected,  and  could  never  be  re¬ 
sumed  ;  his  infirmities  offering  an  effec¬ 
tual  bar  to  their .  continuance.  Though 
not  positively  intemperate,  Henry  placed 
little  restraint  upon  himself  in  regard  to 
wine,  and  none  wh.atever  .as  to  food.  He 
ate  prodigiously.  Nor  when  his  life  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  observance  of  some  rules 
of  diet  would  he  refrain. 

Engendered  in  his  fr.ame  by  w’ant  of 
exercise,  and  nourished  by  gross  self-in¬ 
dulgence,  disease  made  rapid  and  fe.arful 
progress.  Ere  long  ho  had  become  so 
corpulent,  and  his  limbs  were  so  much 
swollen,  that  he  was  almost  incapable  of 
movement.  Such  was  his  Aveight,  th.at 
machinery  had  to  be  employed  to  raise 
him  or  place  him  in  a  chair.  Doors  were 
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widened  to  allow  him  passage.  He  could 
not  rei)08e  in  a  couch  from  fear  of  suffoca¬ 
tion  ;  and  unceasing  anguish  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  deep  and  incurable  ulcer  in 
the  leg.  Terrible  was  he  to  behold  at 
this  period.  Terrible  to  heaf  were  his 
cries  of  rage  and  pain,  which  resembled 
the  roaring  of  a  wild  l>ea.st.  Ilis  attend¬ 
ants  came  nigh  him  with  reluctance  and 
affright,  for  the  slightest  inadvertence 
drew  down  dreadful  imprecations  and  me¬ 
naces  on  their  heads. 

But  the  lion,  though  sick  to  death,  was 
a  lion  still.  While  any  life  was  left  him, 
Henry  would  not  abate  a  jot  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  j)ower  he  had  exercised.  Though 
his  body  was  a  mass  of  disease,  his  facul¬ 
ties  were  vigorous  as  ever ;  his  firmness 
was  unshaken,  his  will  absolute.  To  the 
last  he  was  true  to  himself.  Inexorable 
he  had  been,  and  inexorable  he  remained. 
His  thirst  for  vengeance  was  insatiable  as 
ever,  while  his  suspicions  were  more 
quickly  arousetl,  and  sharper  than  hereto¬ 
fore. 

But  during  this  sea-son  of  aflliction, 
vouchsafed  him,  perchance,  for  repentance 
from  his  numerous  and  dire  offences, 
there  was  no  endeavor  to  reconcile  him¬ 
self  with  man,  or  to  make  his  peace  with 
Heaven.  Neither  was  there  any  outward 
manifestation  of  remorse.  The  henchmen 
and  pages,  stationed  at  the  doors  of  his 
chamber  during  the  long  hours  of  night, 
and  half  slumbering  at  their  posts,  with 
other  watchers  by  his  side,  were  often  a|)- 

1)alled  by  the  fearful  groans  of  the  restless 
:ing.  But  these  might  be  wrested  from 
him  by  pain,  and  were  no  proof  that  con¬ 
science  pricked  him.  Not  a  word  es¬ 
caped  his  lips  to  betoken  that  sleep  was 
scared  away  by  the  specters  of  his  count¬ 
less  victims.  What  passed  within  that 
dark  and  inscrutable  breast  no  man  could 
tell. 

II. 

or  SBARB  LAID  BT  HER  BZYBMIBB  POR  QCIBN  CATHKRtlCB  PARR  ; 
AND  BOW  BHR  TELL  IRTO  IT. 

So  alarmed  had  been  the  fair  dames  of 
Henry’s  cotirt  by  his  barbarous  treatment 
of  his  spouses,  as  well  as  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  unprecedented  enactment  he 
had  introduced  into  Catherine  Howard’s 
bill  of  attainder,  that  when  the  royal 
Bluebeard  cast^is  eyes  among  them,i^n 
search  of  a  new  wife,  they  all  shunned  the 
d.angerous  distinction,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  make  a  similar  response  to  that  of  the 


beautiful  Duchess  of  Milan,  who  told 
Henry,  that  unfortunately  she  had  but 
one  head — if  she  had  two,  one  of  them 
should  be  at  his  majesty’s  service.” 

At  length,  however,  one  was  found  of 
somewhat  more  mature  years  than  her 
immediate  predecessors,  but  of  unimpaired 
personal  attractions,  who  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  her  discretion,  and  trust  in 
her  antecedents,  to  induce  her  to  venture 
on  the  hazardous  step.  This  was  Cathe¬ 
rine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of 
Kendal,  then  in  her  second  widowhood ; 
she  having  married,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Borough  of  Gains¬ 
borough,  and,  on  his  demise,  the  Lord 
Latimer.  By  neither  marriage  had  there 
been  children,  so  no  obstacle  was  offered 
to  her  union  with  the  king  on  this  score. 
Henry  espoused  her,  and  was  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  choice.  In  proof  of  his  high 
estimation,  he  appointed  her  Regent  of 
the  kingdom  prior  to  his  departure  on 
the  expedition  to  France  in  1644,  the  year 
after  his  marriage. 

So  great  was  Catherine  Parr’s  prudence, 
and  so  careful  her  conduct,  that  in  spite 
of  all  inti'igues  against  her,  she  never  lost 
her  influence  over  her  fickle  and  suspicious 
spouse.  The  queen  inclined  to  the  new 
doctrines,  and  consequently  those  who 
adhered  to  the  old  religion  became  her 
enemies.  But  she  gave  them  little  ground 
for  attack,  and  her  hold  upon  the  king’s 
affections  secured  her  ag.ainst  their  ma¬ 
lice.  Age  and  infirmities  had  subdued 
the  violence  of  Henry’s  passions;  hence 
Catherine  had  no  reason  to  fear  lest  she 
should  bo  superseded  by  some  more  at¬ 
tractive  rival.  Besides,  she  had  prudence 
eno^h  to  keep  temptation  out  of  the 
king’s  way,  and  she  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  gave  a  more  austere  char¬ 
acter  to  his  court  and  entertainments.  It 
was  at  her  instance,  though  Henry  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  prompting,  that 
the  pageantries  and  festivities  in  M’hich 
he  had  once  so  greatly  delighted  were 
discontinued.  As  Henry’s  ailments  in¬ 
creased,  and  he  J)ecame  altogether  con¬ 
fined  to  the  palace,  Catherine  would  fain 
have  acted  his  nurse,  but  this  Henry 
would  not  pennit;  and  fearing  his  sus¬ 
picions  might  be  aroused,  the  queen  did 
not  urge  the  point.  But  she  was  fre¬ 
quently  with,  and  ever  ready  to  attend 
his  summons.  Under  the  circumstances 
in  which  ho  was  placed,  her  discourse 
might  havQ*been  very  profitable  to  the 
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king  if  he  had  chosen  to  listen  to  it ;  but 
he  would  brook  no  monition,  nnd  his 
sternness  on  one  or  two  occasions  when 
the  attempt  was  made,  warned  her  to  de¬ 
sist.  But  Catherine  was  somewhat  of 
a  controversialist,  and  being  well  read  in 
theological  matters,  was  fully  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  dispute  upon  any  question  that 
might  arise,  and,  though  she  never  contra¬ 
dicted,  she  not  unfrequently  argued  with 
him,  yielding  in  the  end,  as  was  discreet, 
to  his  superior  judgment. 

One  day,  she  was  suddenly  summoned 
by  the  king,  and,  accompanied  by  her 
confidante.  Lady  Herbert,  she  prepared, 
without  any  misgiving,  to  attend  upon  him. 

Catherine  Parr’s  charms  were  of  a  kind 
which  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  life  than  in  the  spring.  At  thirty- 
five  she  was  far  handsomer  than  when  she 
was  ten  years  younger.  Her  complexion 
was  of  exquisite  clearness,  and  her  skin 
smooth  as  satin;  her  face  was  oval  in 
form,  the  principal  feature  being  slightly 
aquiline ;  her  eyes  W'ere  large,  dark  and 
languid  in  expression,  with  heavy  eyelids 
over-arched  by  well-defined  jetty  brows. 
Her  raven  locks  were  banded  over  her 
marble  forehead,  and  partly  concealed  by 
her  rich  head-dress.  Her  figure  was  tall 
and  perfectly  proportioned,  full,  but  not 
over  much.  Her  deportment  was  majes¬ 
tic  and  queenly,  her  manner  calm,  collect¬ 
ed,  almost  cold  ;  but,  notwithstanding  her 
gravity  of  aspect  and  staidness  of  de¬ 
meanor,  there  was  something  in  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  looks  that  seemed  to  intimate  that 
she  covld  smile,  ay,  and  indulge  in  inno¬ 
cent  merriment,  when  alone  among  her 
women,  or  un.awed  by  her  imperious 
spouse.  • 

On  the  present  occasion  she  was  richly 
attired,  as  was  her  wont.  A  circle  of 
gold,  ornamented  with  diamonds,  rubies 
and  small  pearls,  encompassed  her  brows. 
Attached  to  this  coroAet  was  a  coif  of 
golden  wire,  while  an  embroidered  couvre- 
chief  depending  from  it,  completed  her 
head-gear.  Her  gown  was  of  gold  da¬ 
mask,  raised  with  pearls  ^f  dama^  silver, 
with  a  long,  close-fitting  stomacher,  and 
sleeves  tight  at  the  shoulder,  but  having 
loose  hanging  cuffs  of  fur,  beneath  W'hich 
could  be  discerned  slashed  and  puffed 
undersleeves  of  orirason  satin.  A  neck¬ 
lace  of  jacinth  adorned  her  throat,  and 
her  waist  was  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of 
goldsmith’s  work,  with  friar’s  knots,  en¬ 
amelled  black.  A  pomande«box  termi- 
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nated  the  chain  of  the  girdle,  which 
reached  almost  to  the  feet. 

Her  attendant.  Lady  Herbert,  sister  to 
Henry’s  third  wife,  Jane  Seymour,  and 
herself  a  vyy  lovely  woman,  was  likewise 
richly  habited  in  a  gown  of  chequered 
tissue,  fashioned  like  the  queen’s. 

On  Catherine’s  entrance  into  the  royal 
presence,  Henry  was  seated  in  his  cum¬ 
brous  chair.  Ever  fond  of  rich  habili¬ 
ments,  even  when  laboring  under  mortal 
disease,  his  predilections  did  not  desert 
him.  A  gown  of  purple  caffa  damask, 
furred  with  sables,  and  having  a  border 
embroidered  and  fringed  with  Venice 
gold,  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  His 
overgrown  trunk  was  enveloped  in  a 
doublet  of  purple  satin,  embroidered  all 
over  with  pearls;  and  his  lower  limbs 
were  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  black  cloth 
of  gold  upon  bawdkin.  On  his  head  he 
wore  a  velvet  skull-cap,  richly  set  with 
pearls  and  other  precious  stones.  But 
these  trappings  and  ensigns  of  royalty 
only  served  to  m.ake  the  sick  monarch’s 
appearance  more  hideous.  It  was  dread¬ 
ful  to  look  upon  him  as  he  sat  there,  with 
his  features  so  bloated  as  scarcely  to  re¬ 
tain  a  vestige  of  humanity,  and  his  enor¬ 
mously  bulky  person.  No  one  would 
have  recognized  in  this  appalling  object 
the  once  handsome  and  majestic  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  only  feature  unchanged 
in  the  king  was  the  eye.  Though  now 
deep  sunken  in  their  orbits,  his  eyes  were 
keen  and  terrible  as  ever,  proving  that 
his  faculties  had  lost  none  of  their  force. 

On  the  king’s  right,  and  close  beside 
him,  stood  the  astute  and  learned  Stephen 
Gardiner,  who,  though  he  had  signed 
Henry’s  divorce  from  Katherine  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  written  the  famous  oration  De 
Verd  Obedientid  in  the  monarch’s  beh.alf, 
was  yet  secretly  devoted  to  the  Romish 
faith,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  new 
doctrines.  Clad  in  his  stole,  scarlet  chi- 
mere,  white  ruchette,  and  black  cassock, 
he  wore  a  black  skull-cau  set  low  upon  the 
forehead,  and  having  flaps  that  covered 
the  ears  and  neck.  Gardiner  was  singu¬ 
larly  ill  favored ;  very  swarthy,  beetle- 
browed,  and  hook-nosed.  3Ioreover,  he 
had  wide  nostrils,  like  those  of  a  horse, 
and  a  hanging  look.  By  nature  he  w’as 
fierce,  of  great  boldness,  extremely  zeal¬ 
ots  and  indefatigable,  and  enjoyed  much 
credit  with  his  royal  master,  tvhich  he  was 
supposed  to  have  employed  against  the 
reformers. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  monarch  was 
stationed  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wroithes- 
ley,  (|>rt)nounced  Wrottesley,)  a  sombre- 
lookinjj  man,  with  harsh  features,  and  a 
high,  bald  forhead.  Robed  in  a  dark 
gown  bordered  with  sable  fur,  he  had  al¬ 
together  the  air  of  a  grand  inquisitor.  As 
a  knight  companion  of  the  Gaiter,  he 
wore  the  George  and  collar  round  his  nock. 
Like  (Gardiner,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
att.achcd  to  the  old  faith,  and  bitterly, 
though  secretly,  hostile  to  its  opjionents. 
They  both  entertained  the  belief  that  on 
the  king’s  death  the  jirogress  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  would  be  arrested,  and  the  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Rome  triumphantly  restored ; 
and  to  this  end  they  had  plotted  together 
to  remove  the  queen,  as  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  acconqdishment  of  their 
scheme.  They  inflamed  the  king’s  mind 
against  her  by  representing  to  him  that 
her  majesty  was  in  the  habit  of  secretly 
perusing  religious  books  and  manuscripts 
))rohibited  by  the  royal  decree,  oft’ering 
liim  proof,  if  needed,  of  the  truth  of  their 
sissertions  ;  and  Catherine  herself  unwit¬ 
tingly  played  into  their  hands  by  the  im¬ 
prudence  with  w’hich  she  discussed  certain 
}>oints  of  doctrine  wnth  her  intolenant 
spouse,  stoutly  maintaining  opinions  ad¬ 
verse  to  his  own.  Made  aware  of  this  by 
the  king’s  displeasure,  the  plotters  easily 
fanned  the  flame  which  had  l>een  already 
lighted  until  it  burst  into  a  blaze.  He  ut¬ 
tered  angry  menaces,  and  sjKike  of  a  corn- 
mltt.al  to  the  Tower.  Rut  he  would  give 
her  one  chance  of  retrieving  herself.  She 
w’as  summoned,  and  on  her  behavior  at 
the  interview  hung  her  sentence. 

As  Catherine  entered,  she  perceived  her 
enemies,  and  feared  tliat  something  might 
be  wrong,  but  an  appearance  of  unw'onted 
good  humor  in  the  king  deceived  her.  As 
she  advanced  and  made  a  lowly  obeisance, 
Wriothesley  offered  to  raise  her,  but  she 
haughtily  declined  the  offer. 

“  How  fares  your  majesty  .this  morn¬ 
ing?”  she  inquired. 

“  Marry,  well  enough,”  Henry  replied. 
“We  have  slept  somewhat  better  than 
usual,  and  Rutts  thinks  we  are  amending 
apace.” 

“Xot  too  quickly,  my  gracious  liege — 
but  slowly  and  surely,  as  I  trust,”  ob¬ 
served  the  physician,  hazarding  a  glance 
of  caution  at  the  queen,  which  unluckily 
p.assed  unnoticed. 

“  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Catherine. 
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“  Come  and  sit  by  us,  Kate,”  pursued 
Henry  ;  adding,  as  she  placed  herself  on  a 
fauteuil  near  him,  “You  spoke  so  well 
and  so  convincingly  yesterday,  that  we 
would  fain  have  the  Lord  Chaiicellor  and 
my  lord  of  Winchester  hear  you.” 

“We  can  not  fail  to  profit  by  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  discourse,”  remarked  Gardiner,  in¬ 
clining  his  head. 

“  I  would  what  I  shall  say  might  profit 
you,  and  the  Lord  C’hancellor  likew'ise, 
for  ye  have  both  need  of  improvement,” 
replied  Catherine,  sharply.  “  If  his  high¬ 
ness  will  listen  to  me,  ye  shall  neither  of 
you  have  much  more  influence  with  him, 
for  ye  give  him  pernicious  counsel.  As  to 
you,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  a  circumstance 
hath  been  told  me  which  if  it  be  true, 
proves  the  hardness  of  your  heart,  and 
must  call  down  upon  you  his  majesty’s 
displea.sure.  It  is  said  that  when  Anne 
Askew  underwent  the  torture  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  sworn  tormentor  desisted 
and  would  not  further  pursue  his  hateful 
office,  you  yourself  turned  the  wheel  of 
the  rack,  and  stretched  it  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  And  this  uj)on  a  woman — a  gentle, 
beautiful  w'oman.  Oh,  my  lord,  fie  upon 
you !” 

“  I  will  not  deny  the  fact,”  W riothesley 
replied,  “  and  I  acted  only  in  accordance 
with  my  duty  in  striving  to  wrest  an 
avow.al  of  her  guilt  from  a  mischievou-s 
and  stubborn  heretic,  who  was  justly  con¬ 
victed  under  his  majesty’s  statute  of  the 
Six  Articles,  wherein  it  is  enacted  that  who¬ 
soever  shall  declare,  dispute,  or  argue  that 
in  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  there  is 
not  present  really  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour,  or  that  after  the 
consecration  there  remaineth  any  sub¬ 
stance  of  bread  or  wine,  such  person 
shall  be  adjudged  a  heretic,  and  shall  suf¬ 
fer  death  by  way  of  burning,  without  any 
abjuration,  clergy,  or  sanctuary  permitted. 
Yet,  had  Anno  Askew  recanted  her  er¬ 
rors,  and  submitted  herself  to  the  king’s 
clemency,  she  would  doubtless  have  been 
sp.ared.” 

“Ah,  marry  would  she!”  cried  Henry. 
“The  Lord  Chancellor  acted  somewhat 
roughly,  but  i  see  not  that  he  was  to 
blame.  You  have  no  particular  feeling 
for  Anne  Askew,  I  trust,  Kate  ?” 

“  I  have  much  sorrow  for  her,  my 
liege,”  Catherine  replied.  “  She  died  for 
her  faith.” 

“  Sorrow  for  a  sacramentarian,  Kate !” 
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excliunied  the  king.  “Now,  by  holy  Mary! 
yon  will  next  avow  that  you  are  a  aacra- 
mentarian  yourself.” 

“  Nay,  my  gracious  liege,”  interposed 
Gardiner.  “  Her  majesty  may  feel  pity 
for  the  misguided,  but  she  can  never  up¬ 
hold  perverse  doctrines.” 

“  I  know  not  that,”  replied  the  king. 
“No  longer  than  yesterday  we  discussed 
certain  points  of  theology  together,  and 
she  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.”  ^ 

“  Your  majesty  supposed  so,”  observed 
Gardiner,  litling  up  his  hands.  It  could 
not  be.” 

“  But  I  say  it  was,”  cried  the  king. 
“Whence  she  derived  her  arguments  I 
can  not  tell,  but  she  stoutly  maintained 
them.  Are  ye  a  heretic,  Kate  ?  Conless 
at  once !” 

“  This  sounds  like  an  accusation,  my 
liege,”  replied  the  queen,  rising,  “  and  I 
know  whence  it  comes,”  she  added,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  her  enemies.  I  will  answer  it  at 
once.  As  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  well 
knows,  I  am  of  the  orthodox  Church,  of 
which  your  majesty  is  the  supreme  head 
and  high  minister. 

“And  yet  you  deny  the  real  presence  in 
the  eucharist,  Kate  ?’’  inteiTupted  the  king. 

“  I  can  not  believe  that  which  I  do  not 
understand,  sire,”  she  replied. 

“Ha!  you  equivocate!”  exclaimed  Hen¬ 
ry.  “  It  is  true  !  You  are  infected — in¬ 
fected  to  the  core — by  these  perverse  and 
heretical  doctrines.  Since  you  pity  Anne 
Askew',  and  deem  her  a  martyr,  you  shall 
share  her  fate.  My  statute  of  the  Six 
Articles  spares  none  —  however  high  in 
degree.  Quit  my  presence,  and  enter  it 
not  again.  Not  a  w'ord  !  Begone  !” 

And  as  he  turned  a  deaf  car  to  all  her 
entreaties,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  was  led  out  of  the  chamber,  in  a 
half-fainting  state,  by  Lady  Herbert. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone,  that  Gardiner 
.•Ind  Wroithesley,  who  had  exchanged 
looks  of  satisfaction  during  Henry’s  ex¬ 
plosion  of  rage,  drew  near  bis  majesty. 
Doctor  Butts  likew’ise  approached  the 
king,  and  sadd, 

“Beseech  your  majesty  to  be  calm. 
These  bursts  of  anger  do  you  infinite  hurt, 
and  may  even  endanger  your  life.” 

“  God’s  death  !  man,  how  can  I  be  calm 
under  such  provocation  ?”  roared  Henry. 
“  Things  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when 
I  am  to  be  schooled  by  my  wife.  I  must 
be  ill  indeed  if  freedoms  like  these,  which 
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no  one  ever  ventured  u}M>n  before,  can  be 
taken  with  me.” 

“  Her  majesty,  I  am  w'ell  assured,  has 
unintentionally  angered  you,  my  gracious 
liege,”  said  Butts.  “  She  will  not  so  of¬ 
fend  again.” 

“  There  you  are  in  the  right,  doctor,” 
rejoihed  Henry,  sternly.  “Her  majesty 
will  not  oftend  again.” 

“  Do  nothing  hastily,  sire,  I  implore 
you,”  cried  the  physician. 

“  Withdraw,  sir,”  returned  the  king. 
“  I  have  no  further  need  of  you  for  the 
present.”  . 

“  I  can  not  blame  your  majesty’s  anger,” 
observed  Gardiner.  “It  is  enough  to 
move  any  man  to  wrath  to  find  that  he 
has  been  duped,  and  the  queen  has  now 
revealed  her  real  opinions  to  you.  She 
has  ojienly  braved  your  displeasure,  and 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  that  her  punish¬ 
ment  be  proportionate  to  her  audacity.” 

“  Your  ■  majesty  can  not  oppose  your 
own  decrees,”  said  Wroithe.sley,  “and 
the  queen’s  infraction  of  them  can  be  pro¬ 
ven.  On  the  night  before  Anne  Askew 
w'as  taken  to  the  stake,  she  received  a  con¬ 
solatory  message  from  the  queen,  and  she 
thereupon  sent  a  prohibited  book  to  her 
majesty,  w’hich  the  queen  hsith  in  her  pos¬ 
session. 

“We  will  extirpate  these  heresies  ere 
we  die,”  said  Henry  ;  “  and  if  but  few 
hours  are  allowed  us,  by  heaven’s  grace 
they  shall  be  employed  in  purging  the 
land  from  the  pest  that  afflicts  it.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  we  have  been  ajipointed 
Heaven’s  vicar  and  high  minister,  as  these 
heretics  shall  find.  We  will  strike  terror 
into  them.  W  e  will  begin  with  the  queen. 
Ye  shall  have  a  waiTant  for  her  arrest. 
Go  both  of  you  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to 
obtain  it,  and  bid  him  get  the  instrument 
impressed  by  the  keej»er  of  our  secret 
stamp.” 

“  It  shall  be  done  as  your  highness  en¬ 
joins,”  said  Wroithesley.  “  Is  it  your 
pleasure  that  the  arrest  be  made  at  once  ?” 

“  Tarry  till  to-morrow,  I  entreat  your 
majesty,”  interposed  Doctor  Butts,  who 
had  yet  lingered,  in  spite  of  the  king’s 
order  to  withdraw.  “  Take  a  few  hours 
of  reflection  ere  you  act  thus  severely.” 

“  What !  art  thou  still  here,  knave  ?” 
cried  the  king.  I  thought  I  ordered  thee 
hence.” 

“  For  the  first  time  I  have  |)re8umcd  to 
disobey  you,  replied  the  physician ;  but  I 
beseech  you  listen  to  me.” 
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“  If  I  might  counsel  your  majesty,  I 
would  urge  you  to  carry  out  your  just  re¬ 
solves  without  delay,”  observed  Gardiner. 
“  Good  work  can  not  too  soon  be  begun.” 

“  Thou  art  right,”  said  the  king.  “Her 
majesty  shall  sleep  this  night — if  she  sleep 
at  all — in  the  Tower.  Get  the  warrant 
:is  I  have  bidden  you,  and  go  aftorw.ards  i 
with  the  guard  to  make  the  arrest.  And 
h.arkye,  forget  not  to  advise  Sir  John 
(Jage,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  of  the 
illustrious  prisoner  ho  may  expect,  and 
enjoin  him  to  prepare  accordingly.” 

“  Your  behests  shall  be  obeyed,”  said 
Wroithesley,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  | 
satisfiction.  | 

“  Sir  John  Gage  is  now  in  the  j).alace, 
if  it  shall  plea.se  your  majesty  to  speak  1 
with  him,”  said  lJutts. 

“  That  is,  lucky,”  replied  the  king ; 

“  bring  him  to  us  Avithout  delay.” 

With  a  covert  smile  of  defiance  at  the  | 
(jueen’s  enemies.  Butts  departed  upon  his  I 
errand.  i 

As  Gardiner  and  Wriothesley  (jnitted  ] 
the  royal  presence,  the  latter  observed,  in  i 
a  low  tone,  to  his  coinpaniori,  I 

“  The  queen  is  as  good  as  brought  to  j 
the  block.”  j 

“  Ay,  marry  is  she,”  rei>lied  Gardiner,  j 
in  the  same  tone,  “  if  what  we  have  done  ^ 
bo  not  undone  by  Gage.  He  is  like  ^ 
enough  to  try  and  thwart  our  plans.  The  1 
king  trusts  him ;  and  .affirms  th.at  it  was  j 
for  his  incorruptible  honesty  that  he  made 
him  comptroller  of  the  household  and  , 
Constable  of  the  Tower.  Gage  incorrup¬ 
tible,  forsooth !  as  if  any  man  living — 
ourselves  excepted — were  incorruptible.”  ' 
“  G.age’s  vaunted  honesty  will  not  in¬ 
duce  him  to  opjmse  the  king,”  rejoiced 
Wriothesley.  “But  let  him  try,  if  he  be 
80  minded.  He  may  as  well  .attenmt  to 
jtull  down  the  solid  walls  of  the  Tower 
Itself  as  shake  Henry’s  resolution.  And 
now  for  the  warrant.” 

III. 

or  TBS  MKAKS  Of  ATOIMHO  THE  PREtL  PROPOSSD  BY  Rift 
THOMAE  ftlCTMOVE  TO  TUB  gCftllU. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  almost 
upon  distraction,  the  queen  returned  to 
her  own  chamber,  where,  having  hastily 
dismissed  all  her  attendants  except  L.ady 
Herbert,  she  abandoned  lierself  to  des- 
p.air. 

“  Lost ! — utterly  lost !”  she  exclaimed, 
in  accents  of  bitter  anguish.  “  Who  shall 


save  me  from  his  wrath  ?  Whither  shall 
I  fly  to  hide  me  ?  I  shall  share  the  fate 
of  my  predecessors.  I  shall  mount  the 
same  scaffold  as  Anne  lioleyn  and  Cathe¬ 
rine  Howard.  There  is  no  escape — none. 
Well  do  I  know  the  king  is  inexorable. 
No  tears — no  entreaties  will  move  him. 
Pity  me  dear  Herbert — pity  me.  Help 
me  if  thou  canst,  for  I  am  well-nigh  at  my 
wits’  end.” 

“  I  only  know  one  person  who  might 
perchance  help  your  highness  in  this  dire¬ 
ful  extremity,”  replied  Lady  Herbert. 
“  My  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  would 
lay  down  his  life  for  you.  He  has  always 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
devotion.” 

“  Where  is  Sir  Thomas  ?”  cried  Cathe¬ 
rine.  “  Go  bring  him  to  me  stnaight.  But 
no! — it  m.ay  be  dangerous  to  him  to  ap- 
proach  me  now.” 

“  Danger  will  never  deter  my  brother 
from  serving  his  queen,”  Lady  Herbert 
rejoined.  “  But  I  need  not  seek  him. 
^V  ithout  tarrying  for  your  majesty’s  in¬ 
structions,  I  have  disp.atched  a  p.age  to 
bring  him  hither.” 

“Then  hast  done  wrong,  Herbert,” 
cried  Catherine.  “  I  feel  I  ought  not  to 
see  him.  And  yet  to  whom  else  can  I 
turn  ?  Heaven  help  me  in  my  need  !” 

“  There  is  no  one,  I  repeat,  -upon  whom 
your  m.ajesty  can  more  fully  rely  than  on 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour — that  I  aver,”  re¬ 
joined  Lady  Herbert.  “  He  lives  but  to 
serve  you.” 

“  If  your  brother  be  devoted  to  me  as 
you  represent,  Herbert,  and  as  in  truth  I 
believe  him  to  be,”  said  the  queen,  “  the 
greater  is  the  reason  why  I  should  not 
drag  him  into  this  abyss  with  me.  I  will 
not  see  him.” 

“  Your  majesty’s  interdiction  comes  too 
'  hate,”  said  Lady  Herbert.  “  He  is  here.” 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  arras 
which  covered  a  lateral  entrance  to  the 
room  communicating  with  the  ante  cham- 
ber,  w.as  raised,  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour 
stood  before  them. 

j  Beyond  .all  question  the  handsomest 
j  and  most  gallant-looking  personage  in 
'  Henry’s  court — where  there  were  many 
I  such — was  the  haughty  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
i  mour,  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
1  Ilertfbril.  Possessing  a  tall  and  stately 
,  person.  Sir  Thomas  had  a  noble  and  high- 
I  ly  picturesque  head,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
j  portrait  of  him  by  Holbein.  He  had  the 
lolly  forehead,  the  fine  eyes,  and  the  some- 
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what  pale  complexion  which  distinguished 
the  Seymours ;  but  he  was  the  handsomest 
of  a  very  handsome  race,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  did  not  surpass  in 
))oiut  of  personal  appearance  his  sister, 
the  lovely  Jane  Seymour,  to  whom  he 
bore  a  marked  resemblance.  Ilis  features 
were  cut  with  extreme  delicacy,  but  a 
manly  character  was  given  them  by  the 
long  brown  silky  beard  which  descended 
midway  dow'n  his  doublet.  Sir  Thomas 
was  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  and  of 
a  very  commanding  presence,  and  neglect¬ 
ed  no  advantages  which  could  be  afforded 
him  by  rich  habiliments.  lie  wore  a 
doublet  and  hose  of  purple  velvet,  paned 
and  cut ;  with  a  cassock  likewise  of  pur¬ 
ple  velvet,  embroidered  with  Venice  gold 
and  bordered  with  fur — and  his  cas.sock 
was  so  fashioned  as  to  give  exaggerated 
breadth  to  the  shoulder — such  being  the 
mode  at  the  time.  Ilis  arms  were  a  long 
Spanish  rapier,  with  elaborately  wrought 
hilt,  and  dagger.  Ilis  hair  was  shorn 
close,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of 
the  period,  and  his  head  was  covered  with 
a  flat  velvet  cap,  ornamented  with  a  balass- 
ruby  and  a  crimson  plume.  But  this  cap  he 
removed  in  stepping  from  behind  the  arras. 

Third  son  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolf 
Hall,  in  Wiltshire,  Sir  Thonnis  had  served 
with  great  distinction  in  the  late  wars 
with  France.  In  1544 — three  years  be- 
Ibre  the  date  of  this  history — he  had  been 
made  master  of  the  ordnance  for  life. 
High  in  favor  with  the  king,  and  uncle  to 
Prince  Edward,  heir  to  the  throne,  he 
would  have  pos-sessed  much  influence  and 
importance,  had  he  not  been  overshadow¬ 
ed  by  his  elder  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford  who  stood  foremost  in  Henry’s  re¬ 
gard.  Of  .an  .aspiring  nature,  however, 
equ.ally  bold  and  unscrupulous,  Seymour 
w.as  greedy  of  political  power,  .and  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  it  at  any  hazard  and  by  .any 
means.  A  daring  conspirator,  he  lacked 
cunning  and  temper  sufficient  to  mask  his 
secret  designs.  His  passions  were  fierce ; 
his  hatred  undisguised  ;  and  he  had  many 
of  the  qualities  of  Cataline,  M’ith  whom  he 
was  subsequently  compared.  Haughty 
and  insolent  to  his  inferiors,  he  was  more 
popular  with  the  .ancient  nobility  of  Hen¬ 
ry’s  court  than  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who 
sought  by  condescension  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  pojmlace.  Such  was  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  then  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  and  in  the  full  splendor  of  his 
noble  personal  appe.ai-ance. 


'  On  beholding  him,  the  queen  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  exclaimed,  with  almost  fren¬ 
zied  anxiety,  “  Oh !  you  are  come.  Sir 
Thomas.  What  news  do  you  bring  ? 
Has  the  king’s  wrath  abated?  Is  there 
any  hope  for  me  ?” 

“  Alas !  madam,”  Seymour  replied,  fly¬ 
ing  towards  her,  “it  grieves  me  to  the 
soul  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  ill  tidings  to 
your  majesty.  The  king’s  fury  is  as  great 
as  ever  ;  he  will  not  hear  a  word  in  your 
defence  from  Sir  John  Gage,  who  is  with 
him  now.  Your  enemies  have  prevailed 
against  you.  The  warrant  is  ordered  for 
your  arrest — and  if  the  peril  can  not  be 
averted,  your  august  person  will  be  at¬ 
tached,  and  you  will  be  taken  forthwith 
to  the  Tower.” 

“  Then  I  am  wholly  lost !”  exclaimed 
Catherine.  “  Oh  !  Seymour,”  she  contin¬ 
ued,  in  a  tone  of  half  reproach,  “  I  looked 
to  you  for  aid — but  you  offer  none.” 

“  I  scarce  dare  offer  such  aid  as  is  alone 
in  my  power,”  cried  Seymour,  almost 
fiercely  ;  “  yet  circumstances  almost  seem 
to  justify  it.  Say  you  would  have  me 

1>revent  it,  and  this  w’arrant  shall  never 
>e  executed.” 

“  But  how  will  you  prevent  it  ?”  de¬ 
manded  the  queen,  looking  .at  him,  as  if 
she  would  rend  his  inmost  soul. 

“  Ask  me  not  how,  madam,”  rejoined 
Sir  Thom.-is.  “  But  say  you  would  have 
me  die  for  you — and  it  shall  be  done.” 

Tliese  words  were  uttered  with  such 
terrible  signific.ance,  that  Catharine  could 
not  fail  to  comprehend  their  import. 

“  This  must  not  be,  Seymour !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  haying  her  hand  upon  his  ann. 
“  You  meditate  some  desparate  design. 
I  charge  you  to  forego  it.” 

“  ’Twere  but  to  stay  the  hand  of  a  ruth¬ 
less  tyrant,  who  is  about  to  shed  blood 
that  ought  to  dearer  to  him  th.an  his  own. 
Let  me  go,  I  lieseech  you,  madam.” 

“No;  I  forbid  it — jieremptorily  forbid 
it.  If  the  king  remains  inflexible,  I  must 
die.  Is  there  no  way  to  move  him  ?” 

“  You  know  his  flinty  heart  as  well  a.s 
I  do,  mad.am,”  Seymour  rejoined,  “and 
th.at  he  is  inaccessible  to  all  feelings  of 
humanity.  But  I  will  seek  to  move  him 
— though  I  much  fear  the  result.” 

“  Plead  not  for  me  to  your  own  danger, 
Seymour.  Y ou  may  draw  down  the  king’s 
anger  on  your  own  head.” 

“No  matter,”  replied  Sir  Thomas.  “I 
will  run  any  risk.  My  life  will  be  well 
lost,  if,  by  losing  it,  I  profit  your  majesty.* 
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“  Oh !  if  I  could  obtain  epccch  with 
the  kiu^  once  more,  I  should  not  desftair 
of  melting  his  heart,  hard  though  it  be  !” 
said  Catharine.  “  But  ho  will  not  see 
me.” 

“  lie  has  given  peremptory  orders 
.against  your  admittance,”  rejoined  Sey¬ 
mour  ;  “  and  the  guard  and  henchmen 
dare  not  for  their  lives  disobey  the  m.an- 
date.  Yet  you  must  see  him,  and  that 
speedily — but  how  ? — lla  !  I  have  it !”  he 
exclaimed,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  as  if 
struck  with  a  sudden  idea.  “  Wh.at  will 
you  say  if  I  bring  the  king  to  you  ?” 

“  That  you  have  wrought  a  miracle,” 
replied  Catharine.  “  But  I  pray  you 
trifle  not  with  me,  Seymour.” 

“  I  trifle  not,  gracious  madam,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  Sir  Thomas,  earnestly.  “  I  have  strong 
hopes  of  SUCCCS.S.  But  you  must  second 
the  scheme.  I  will  at  once  to  his  majesty, 
and  represent  to  him  that  the  terrible 
shock  you  have  sustained  has  been  too 
much  for  you,  and  brought  you  to  the 
jK)int  of  death — that  you  seek  forgiveness 
from  him,  but  as  you  can  not  come  to 
him,  you  humbly  supplicate  him  to  come 
to  you.” 

“  But  he  will  not  come,”  cried  Catha¬ 
rine,  with  something  of  hope  in  the  excla¬ 
mation. 

“  I  ^link  he  will,”  said  L.ady  Herbert. 

“  I  am  sure  he  will,’'  added  Seymour. 
“  When  ho  appears,  submit  youi-self  en¬ 
tirely  to  him.  I  leave  the  rest  to  your 
s.agacity.  If  you  have  letters  about  you 
from  Anne  Askew',  or  Joan  Boacher,  or 
any  iirohibited  book,  give  them  to  me.” 

“  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  poor  martyr, 
and  a  book  of  prayer,  blotted  with  her 
tears,”  replied  the  queen,  giving  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  question  to  Seymour,  who  placed 
them  in  the  silken  bag  that  hung  from  his 
girdle;  “keep  them  for  me  until  some 
happier  d.ay,  or  keep  them  in  memory  of 
me !”  * 

“Speak  not  thus,  madam,  or  you  will 
rob  me  of  my  courage,  and  I  shall  need 
it  all,”  rejoined  Seymour,  kneeling,  and 
pressing  the  hand  she  extended  to  him 
reverentially  to  his  lips.  “At  some  hap¬ 
pier  season,  when  .all  such  storms  as  this 
liave  passed,  I  may  venture  to  remind 
you  of  the  service  I  am  about  to  ren¬ 
der.” 

“Fear  not  I  sh.all  forget  it,”  replied 
Catharine,  with  some  tenderness.  “  Go ! 
and  Heaven  prosper  your  efforts!” 

And  with  a  profound  obeisance,  and  a 


look  of  un.atterable  devotion,  Sir  Thomas 
withdrew. 

Though  Catharine  was  by  no  means  so 
sanguine  of  the  success  of  Seymour’s 
scheme  as  he  and  his  sister  appeared  to 
be,  she  nevertheless  prepared  for  the  part 
she  might  be  called  upon  to  play.  The 
rest  of  her  attendants  w’cre  h.astily  sum¬ 
moned  by  Lady  Herbert,  and  were  in¬ 
formed  that  their  royal  mistress  was  dan¬ 
gerously  ill.  With  every  demonstration 
of  grief,  the  weeping  w'omen  gathered 
round  the  couch  on  which  Catharine  had 
extended  herself,  and  would  fain  have 
offered  her  restoratives ;  but  she  refused 
their  aid,  .and  would  not  allow  her  physi- 
j  cian  to  be  sent  for,  decLaring  she  desired 
to  die.  In  this  W'ay  full  half  an  hour  waas 
spent — an  .age  it  seemed  to  the  queen, 
who  w’as  kept  on  the  rack  of  expect.ation. 

At  length,  and  just  as  Catharine’s  heart 
I  h.ad  began  to  sink  within  her,  a  noise  was 
heard  without,  and  Lady  Herbert  whis¬ 
pered  in  her  ear,  “  It  is  the  king.  My 
brother  has  succeeded.” 


BOW  TBB  miens  or  WRI0THE8LBT  AVD  GIEDOIEB  WIRB  roiLIB 
BY  TBB  OUBBB*S  WIT. 

PiuiSENTLY  afterwards,  a  double  door 
communicating  with  the  gallery  was 
thrown  open  by  two  henchmen,  giving 
admittance  to  a  gentleman-usher,  wand 
in  hand,  and  glittering  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  tissue,  who  announced  the  king’s  ap¬ 
proach  ;  and  in  another  minute  Henry  ap¬ 
peared,  moving  very  slowly  and  with 
great  difficulty,  supported  between  Sir 
Thom.as  Seymour,  on  whoso  shoulders  he 
leaned,  and  a  man  of  largo  frame,  and 
such  apparent  strength,  that  ho  seemed 
jMjrfectly  able  to  lift  the  unwieldy  mon¬ 
arch  from  the  ground  should  he  chance  to 
stumble. 

Sir  John  Gage — for  he  was  the  stalwart 
personage  on  the  king’s  rights — had  a  sol¬ 
dier-like  air  and  deportment,  and  that  he 
had  seen  service  was  evident  from  the 
scars  on  his  cheek  and  brow.  His  fea¬ 
tures  were  handsome,  but  of  an  iron  cast, 
and  singularly  stern  in  expression.  His 
board  was  coal-black,  aim  cut  like  a 
spade.  He  was  attired  in  a  doublet  of 
tawny-colored  satin,  a  furred  velvet  cas¬ 
sock  of  the  sjune  hue,  and  orange-tawny 
hose.  He  was  armed  with  rapier  and 
dagger,  and  below  the  left  knee  wore  the 
garter.  Appointed  master  of  the  wards 
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and  constable  of  the  Tower  in  1540,  soon 
after  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Gage 
was  likewise  made,  at  a  later  date,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  household,  and  filled  these 
important  offices  to  the  king’s  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  His  rough,  blunt  manner,  and 
fearlessness  of  speech,  contrasting  forcibly 
with  the  servility  and  obsequiousness  of 
his  other  courtiers,  pleased  Henry,  who 
would  brook  some  difference  of  opinion 
from  his  own,  provided  he  was  firmly 
convinced,  as  in  this  instance,  of  the 
speaker’s  honesty. 

The  king  paused  for  a  moment  at  the 
doorway  to  recover  his  strength,  and  dur¬ 
ing  this  interval  his  looks  were  anxiously 
scrutinized  by  Lady  Herbert ;  but  no¬ 
thing  favorable  could  be  read  in  his  bloat¬ 
ed  and  cadaverous  countenance.  He  was 
enveloped  in  a  loose  gown  of  crimson  vel¬ 
vet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  lined 
and  bordered  with  minever,  and  made  of 
such  length  and  amplitude  that  it  con¬ 
cealed  his  swollen  person.  If  Lady  Her¬ 
bert  failed  to  discover  any  thing  but  w'hat 
was  formidable  in  Henry’s  inscrutable 
countenance,  she  gathered  hope  from  her 
brother’s  significant  glance,  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  queen’s  ear  as  she  feigned 
to  raise  her,  “  Be  of  good  cheer,  madam. 
All  goes  well.” 

By  the  help  of  his  supixtrters  Henry 
once  more  put  himself  in  motion,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly  towards  the  couch  on 
which  Catherine  was  laid,  surrounded  by 
her  w’omen,  and  apparently  almost  in  a 
state  of  in.sensibility.  He  was  follow’ed 
by  Doctor  Butts.  The  king  had  not  gone 
far  ere  he  again  halted  from  weakness  and 
want  of  breath,  and,  on  recovering,  he  or¬ 
dered  Butts  to  see  to  the  queen,  and  send 
away  her  noisy  and  wailing  women. 

On  approaching  Catherine,  the  physi¬ 
cian  instantly  comprehended  the  trick  put 
uiKin  the  king,  but  so  fiir  from  betraying 
it,  he  lent  his  best  aid  to  carry  out  the 
stratagem.  Causing  her  to  breathe  at  a 

hial,  ne  fiked  his  eyes  meaningly  upon 

er  as  she  revived,  as  if  counselling  her 
how  to  act. 

“  There,  you  are  better  now',  gracious 
madam,”  he  said. 

“You  w'aste  your  skill  upon  me,  good 
Doctor  Butts,”  Catherine  replied,  in  a 
faint  voice.  “  I  am  sinking  fast.  No¬ 
thing  but  the  king’s  forgiveness  can  re¬ 
vive  me,  and  that  I  shall  never  obtain. 
One  kindly  word  from  him  would  soothe 
my  agony  and  feconcile  me  to  my  fate. 
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But  since  I  may  not  sec  him,  tell  him, 
good  sir,  that  I  died  blessing  him ;  that  I 
have  never  knowingly  disobeyed  him ; 
and  that  to  feel  I  have  offended  him, 
albeit  unwittingly,  has  broken  my  heart.” 

“Madame,  your  words  have  already 
reached  the  king’s  ear,”  replied  Butts, 
“  and  I  doubt  not  will  be  favorably  re¬ 
ceived.” 

“Ay,  Kate,”  cried  Henry,  “I  come  to 
bid  thee  live.” 

“  Your  majesty  here !”  exclaimed  the 
queen,  slightly  raising  herself.  “  Then, 
indeed,  I  shall  die  content.” 

“  Talk  not  of  dying,  Kate,”  rejoined 
he.  “  Our  physician  shall  bring  thee 
round.” 

“  A  few  words  from  your  lips,  my  liege, 
will  accomplish  more  than  all  my  art  can 
eftect,”  said  Butts. 

“  Raise  me,  I  jiray  you,”  said  Catherine 
to  the  physician  and  Lady  Herbert,  “  and 
let  me  throw  myself  at  the  king’s  feet  to 
implore  his  pardon.” 

“  Nay,  by  Our  Lady,  there  is  no  need 
of  it,  Kate,”  cried  the  king,  with  some 
show'  of  kindness.  “  Set  me  a  chair  be¬ 
side  the  queen,”  he  added,  “  and  bring 
me  to  it.  Soil,  Kate,”  he  continued,  as 
his  commands  were  obeyed,  “  ye  see  your 
error  and  repent  it  ? — ha !  ” 

“  Most  truly,  my  gracious  lord  and  hus¬ 
band,”  she  rejdied.  “  Yet  while  acknow¬ 
ledging  my  fault,  and  humbly  entreating 
forgiveness  for  it,  I  must  needs  say  that  I 
have  erred  from  inadvertence,  not  design. 
’Twas  but  a  seeming  contradiction  of 
your  majesty  that  I  ventured  on.  I  ar¬ 
gued  but  to  draw  you  forth ;  as  well  to 
benefit  myself  by  your  able  and  unanswer¬ 
able  expositions,  as  to  make  you  forget  for 
a  while  the  pain  of  your  ailment.  This  I 
did  at  the  instigation  of  Doctor  Butts, 
who  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say.” 

“  That  will  I,”  cried  the  physician.  “  I 
counselled  her  highness  to  argue  wUh  your 
majesty — yea,  and  to  contradict  you — in 
the  hope  of  diverting  your  thoughts  from 
yourself,  and  giving  you  a  brief  respite 
frem  suffering.” 

“  Then  thou  art  the  true  culprit.  Butts,” 
cried  the  king.  “  By  the  rood  !  but  that 
I  need  thee,  thou  shouldst  pay  the  penal¬ 
ty  of  thy  folly.  Thus  much  thou  art  free¬ 
ly  forgiven,  Kate ;  but  other  matter  yet 
remains  to  be  explained.  Art  thou  a  sec¬ 
tary  and  sacrimentarian  ?  Hast  thou  re 
ceived  letters  and  prohibited  books  from 
Anne  Askew'  ?” 
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“  Whence  comes  this  accusation,  sire  ?” 
rejoined  Catherine.  “Fron»  my  mortal 
enemies  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Let  them  prove 
the  charge  against  me,  and  I  will  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  any  punishment 
our  majesty  may  choose  to  inflict.  But 

defy  their  malice.” 

“Enough!”  exclaimed  Henry;  “thou 
hast  removed  all  my  doubts,  and  we  are 
perfect  friends  again.  Content  thee, 
Kate — content  thee !  Thou  shalt  have 
ample  vengeiince  on  thine  enemies.  I 
swear  it — on  my  bead !” 

“  Nay,  I  entreat  your  majesty  be  not 
angry  with  them,”  said  the  queen.  “  I 
am  so  happy  in  the  restoration  to  your 
love,  that  I  can  not  harbor  a  vindictive 
thotight.  Pardon  them,  I  pray  of  you.” 

“  They  deserve  not  your  generosity, 
Kate,”  rejoined  Henry.  “  But  thou  art 
not  forgiven  for  thy  share  in  this  matter. 
Butts.”  “  Look  you  bring  the  queen 
round  quickly — look  that  she  suffer  not 
from  this  mischance — look  to  it  well,  I  | 
say.”  _  I 

“  I  have  no  fear  now,  _  my  liege,”  re¬ 
plied  Butts.  “  Your  majesty  has  proved 
the  better  physician  of  the  two.  Under 
the  treatment  you  have  adopted,  I  will 
answer  for  the  queen’s  perfect  recovery.” 

“  That  is  well,”  Henry  rejoined.  “  Ha !” 
what  noise  is  that  in  tlie  gallery  ?  Who 
dares  come  hither  ?” 

“  Your  majesty  forgets,”  remarked  Sir 
John  Gage. 

“  Right,  right,  I  had  forgotten.  ’Tis 
Wriothesley  and  Gardiner.  They  shall 
see  how  we  will  welcome  them.  Admit 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  those  with  them,”  he 
roared. 

As  the  order  was  given,  the  folding- 
doors  were  again  thrown  open,  and  the 
two  personages  mentioned  by  the  king 
entered,  followed  by  a  guard  of  halber¬ 
diers.  Wriothesley  held  the  warrant  in 
his  hand.  On  beholding  the  king  they 
both  stopped  in  much  confusion,  perceiv¬ 
ing  at  once  that  the  tables  were  turned 
upon  them. 

“How  now?”  e,\claimed  the  king,  de¬ 
risively.  “  Why  do  you  hesitate*  ?  About 
your  business  quickly.” 

“  We  would  fain  know  your  majesty’s 
pleasure  ere  proceeding  further,”  said 
Wriothesley. 

“  My  pleasure !”  vociferated  Henry. 
“  False  traitors  and  evil  counsellors  that 


e  are,  my  pleasure  w’ould  be  to  clap  ye 
oth  in  the  Tower,  and  but  for  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  interqession,  ye  should  be  sent 
thither  under  the  conduct  of  the  very 
guard  ye  have  brought  with  you.  Your 
machinations  are  discovered  and  defeat¬ 
ed.” 

“  Beseech  your  majesty  to  grant  us  a 
hearing  ?”  8.aid  Gardiner. 

“No,  I  will  not  hear  you,”  rejoined  the 
king,  fiercely.  “  Deliver  up  that  warrant, 
which  was  obtained  on  your  false  repre¬ 
sentation.” 

“  I  deny  that  it  was  obtained  by  any 
such  means,  my  liege,”  replied  Wrio¬ 
thesley.  “  Nevertheles.s,  as  is  my  duty,  I 
obey  your  behests.” 

And  he  delivered  the  warrant  to  Sir 
John  Gage,  by  whom  it  was  instantly 
torn  in  pieces. 

“  Begone !”  exclaimed  Henry,  “  or  I 
will  not  answer  how  far  ray  provocation 
may  carry  me.  Begone !  and  take  with 
you  the  conviction  that  your  scheme  has 
failed — and  that  all  such  schemes  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  failure.” 

And  seeing  that  it  was  in  vain  to  urge 
a  word  in  their  defence,  the  baffled  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  queen  retired. 

“Are  ye  content,  Kate?”  Henry  in¬ 
quired,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone.  And 
receiving  a  grateful  response,  he  added, 
“  Fear  not  henceforward  to  dispute  with 
us  on  {)oints  of  doctrine.  We  sh.all  be 
ever  ready  for  such  arguments,  and  you 
have  our  physician’s  word,  as  you  wot, 
that  they  do  us  good.” 

“  Pray  Heaven  your  highness  may  not 
suffer  from  the  effort  you  have  made  in 
coming  to  me  !”  said  Catherine. 

“  N  ay,  by  my  life,  I  am  the  better  for 
it,”  Henry  rejoined.  “  But  I  mu.st  quit 
you  now,  sweetheart.  I  have  another 
matter  to  decide  on — no  less  than  the 
committal  of  his  grace  of  Norfolk  and  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  the  Tower.” 

“  More  work  for  me  for  your  majesty,” 
observed  Sir  John  Gage,  bluntly.  “  Yet 
I  would  this  might  be  spared  me.” 

“  How  so.  Sir  John  ?”  cried  the  king. 
“  What  liking  have  ye  for  these  traitors?” 

“I have  yet  to  learn  that  they  are 
traitois,  my  liege,”  replied  Gage,  boldly. 
“  As  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  first  among 
your  peeis,  so  he  has  ever  been  foremost 
in  zeal  and  devotion  to  your  majesty. 
Methinks  his  long  services  ought  to  weigh 
somewhat  with  you.” 

“  His  grace’s  services  have  been  well 
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requited,  Sir  John,”  interposed  Seymour.  1 
“  Know  you  not  tlie  grave  charges  against 
him  ?” 

“  I  know  well  that  you  and  your  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  are  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  would  rejoice  in  his  downfall,” 
answered  the  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

“  Peace,  both  of  ye !”  cried  the  king. 
“  The  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  hath  been  proven  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion,  is,  that  contrary  to  his  oath  and  alle¬ 
giance  to  us,  he  hath  iinatiy  times — mark 
that.  Sir  John — tnany  times  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  our  privy  councils — the  privy 
privy  council.  Sir  John — to  our  great 
peril,  and  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  our 
affairs.” 

“  His  grace  may  have  spoken  unguard¬ 
edly — so  might  any  of  us - ” 

“Not  you.  Sir  John,”  interrupted  the 
king,  drily.  “  You  never  speak  unguard¬ 
edly,  I’ll  answer  for  it.” 

“  I  never  spe.ak  untruthfully,  niy  liege,” 
rejoined  Gage.  “And  I  dare  affirm  that 
although  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  may  have 
babbled  of  matters  about  which  he  had 
better  have^held  his  tongue,  he  has  never 
been  wanting  in  fidelity  and  loyalty  to 
your  highness.” 

“You  know  only  part  of  the  duke’s  hei¬ 
nous  offences,  or  you  would  not  say  so 
much  in  his  defence.  Sir  .John,”  s.aid  Sey¬ 
mour.  “  Learn,  then,  that  to  the  peril, 
slander,  and  disherison  of  his  imijesty  and 
his  noble  son.  Prince  Edward,  heir  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  throne,  his  aspiring  grace  of 
Norfolk  hath  unjustly,  and  without  au¬ 
thority,  borne  in  the  first  quarter  of  his 
arms  the  arms  of  England,  which  are  the 
proper  arms  of  Prince  Edward.” 

“  Is  this  some  new’  discovery  you  have 
made.  Sir  Thomas  ?”  inquired  Gage. 
“,Methinks  you  must  have  seen  the  duke’s 
blazon  ever  since  you  bore  arras  yourself.” 

“The  matter  is  not  new,  w’e  grant,” 
said  the  king,  sternly ;  “  but  we  view  it 
HOW  w’ith  different  eyes.  We  discern  peril 
in  this  audacious  act.  We  see  in  it  pre¬ 
tended  claims  to  be  brought  forth  hereaf¬ 
ter — disturbance  to  the  realm — interrup- 
tiou  to  our  son’s  inheritance  to  the  crown. 
We  see  tliis  plainly,  and  will  crush  it.” 

“  With  all  submission,  I  do  not  tliiok 
that  the  duke  bath  had  any  such  daring 
presumption,”  observed  the  Ck>nstable 
of  the  Tower.  “  But  touching  the  Earl 
of  Surrey ;  iu  what  bath  that  peerless 
nobleman  offended?” 

Peerless  you  well  may  call  him,”  cried 
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Henry ;  for  in  his  owm  conceit  he  hath  ne¬ 
ver  a  peer.  Why  could  not  his  ambition 
content  itself  with  shining  in  Phmbus’ 
court?  Why  should  it  soar  so  high  in 
ours  ?  His  treason  is  the  same  as  his  ba¬ 
ther’s.  He  hath  quartered  in  his  shield 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  denot¬ 
ing  pretensions  to  the  crow’ii.” 

“  What  more  ?”  demanded  the  Consta¬ 
ble  of  the  Tower. 

“  What  more  !”  repeated  Henry.  “  Is 
not  that  enough?  But  since  you  lack 
further  information.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour 
shall  give  it  you.  Tell  him  what  thou 
know’est.  Sir  Thom.as.” 

“  It  were  too  long  to  tell  .all,  my  liege,” 
replied  Seymour.  “  In  regard  to  his  arms, 
instead  of  a  duke’s  coronet,  Sui-rey  has 
put  a  cap  of  maintenance  purple,  with 
|>owdered  fur,  and  a  close  crown,  and  un¬ 
derneath  the  arms  the  king’s  cij)her.” 

“You  hear?”  cried  Henry,  sternly. 

“  Let  me  propound  these  questions  to 
Sir  John  Gage,”  pursued  Seymour.  “  If 
a  man  shall  comj).ass  to  rule  the  realm, 
and  go  about  to  rule  the  king,  what 
imports  it  ?  Again,  if  the  same  man 
shall  declare  that  if  the  king  dies,  none 
shall  h.ave  the  rule  of  the  j)rince  save  his 
father  and  himself — what  imports  it? 
Again,  if  th.at  man  shall  say,  ‘  If  the  king 
were  dead  I  would  shortly  shut  up  the 
prince’ — what  imports  it  ?” 

“  Tre.a.son  —  arrant  treason,”  replied 
Gage. 

“  Then,  all  this  and  more  of  the  same 
tre.asonous  stuff,  hath  Surrey  uttered,”  re¬ 
joined  Seymour.  “  He  hath  sought  to 
bring  .abouLa  union  ’twixt  myself  and  his 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Hichmond,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  more  induenee  with 
the  king’s  highness.” 

“  Is  this  indeed,  true.  Sir  Thomas?”  in¬ 
quired  Catherine,  quickly. 

“Ay,  madam,”  ho  replied.  “  But  failing 
in  Ids  scheme,  the  earl  thenceforth  b«‘came 
my  mortal  enemy,  reviling  me  and  my 
brother  Hertford,  and  vowing  that,  if 
He.avon  should  call  away  the  king,  he 
would  avenge  himself  upon  us  and  all  the 
upstart  nobility,  as  he  insolently  styles  us. 
He  hates  us — bitterly  hates  us  tor  our 
love  to  thb  king,  .and  for  the  favor  shown 
us  by  his  highness.  Ho  says  his  majesty 
has  had  ill  <y>unHels.” 

“How’  say  you  now’.  Sir  Joint  ?”  cried 
Henry.  “Are  vou  not  satisfied  that  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son  are  a  couple 
traitors  ?” 
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“  Humph  !”  not  altogether,”  rejoined 
the  Constable. 

“You  are  hard  to  be  convinced,  Sir 
.John,”  said  Seymour.  “  But  think  not, 
though  I  have  sj)oken  of  myself  and  my 
brother  Hertford,  that  I  have  any  personal 
enmity  to  Surrey,  much  less  any  fear  of 
him.  But  he  is  a  traitor  and  dissembler. 
One  of  his  servants  hath  been  in  Italy 
with  Cardinal  Pole,  and  bath  been  received 
again  on  his  return.  Moreover,  he  hath 
Italian  spies  in  his  employ,  and  is  in  secret 
correspondence  with  Rome.” 

“Are  ye  still  increduloiu  ?”  demanded 
Henry. 

“  I  know  not  what  to  say,”  replied  the 
Constable,  in  a  troubled  tone.  “  But  I 
fear  me  much  that  both  are  condemned.” 

“  Come  with  us  to  the  council,  and  you 
shall  hear  more,”  said  Henry.  “  You  seem 
to  doubt  our  justice,  but  you  shall  find 
th.at  we  never  punish  without  good  cause, 
nor  ever  allow’  the  greatness  of  the  oftend- 
er  to  shield  him  from  just  punishment. 
Fare  ye  well,  sweetheart,  for  a  while.  Get 
well  quickly,  an  you  love  us  !  Give  me 
your  arm.  Butts;  and  yours,  Sir  John.” 

Upon  this,  he  was  raised  with  some 
difficulty  from  his  seat,  and,  supported 
between  the  two  persons  he  had  named, 
he  moved  slowly  out  of  the  room. 

When  his  back  was  turned,  Seymour 
drew  sumewhat  nearer  to  the  queen. 

“  You  have  saved  my  life.  Sir  Thomas,” 
said  Catherine,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a 
look  of  deep  gratitude.  “  How  can  I  pay 
the  debt  1  owe  you  ?” 

“  There  is  small  merit  in  the  service, 
madam,”  he  replied,  in  a  low’  impassioned 
voice.  “  I  have  saved  you  because  your 
life  is  «learer  to  me  than  my  own.  I  may 
claim  a  reward — but  not  now !” 

And  with  a  profound  obeisance  he  re¬ 
tired,  casting  a  parting  look  at  the  queen 
as  he  passed  through  the  door. 

V. 

OV  TBB  DTTBItVIBW  BBTWncX  TUB  BAKL  OF  MTREBY  AXO  81B 
TlKmAS  BBTMOCE  IB  THB  BOVTKE  TOWftB. 

A  BITTER  rivalry  had  long  existed  be- 
tw’een  the  newly  enobled  house  of  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  the  ancient  and  illnstrous  house 
of  Howard.  Not  less  distinguished  for 
exalted  rank  than  renowned  as  a  military 
commander,  the  high-born  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  looked  <lown  with  scorn  upon  the  new 
nobility,  holding  them  unworthy  to  be 


ranked  with  him ;  and  his  sentiments  were 
shared  by  his  chivalrous  and  accomplished 
son,  Earl  Surrey,  “  of  the  deathless  lay,” 
who,  proud  as  his  father,  was  of  a  yet 
more  fiery  temper.  But  the  duke  soon 
found  that  the  elder  Seymour  w’as  not  an 
enemy  to  bo  despised.  The  Earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford’s  influence  Avith  the  king  increased, 
while  that  of  Norfolk  declined.  When 
Catherine  Ilow’ard  perished  on  the  block, 
the  duke  her  uncle,  Avho  had  brought 
about  the  ill-starred  match,  fell  into  dis¬ 
favor  with  the  vindictive  monarch,  and 
never  regained  the  place  he  had  hitherto 
held  in  Henry’s  regard. 

There  was  another  ground  of  quarrel 
between  the  rival  houses.  The  IIoAvards 
continued  firm  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  who  w’as  looked  upon  as  the  head  of 
the  Catholic,  and  who  hated  the  reformers, 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  his  rigor  to¬ 
wards  the  sacramentarians.  Hertford,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  much  as  he  dared,  uji- 
held  the  new  doctrines  and  supported  the 
Protestant  party.  On  religious  questions, 
the  king  gave  predominance  to  neither 
side ;  but,  setting  one  against  the  other, 
was  equally  severe  w’ith  both. 

This  state  of  things  endured  for  a  time 
without  any  decisive  blow  being  struck  by 
his  enemy  against  the  powerful  duke. 
But  when  Henry’s  increasing  infirmities 
made  it  evident  that  his  dissolution  could 
not  be  far  off,  the  immediate  and  total 
overthrow  of  the  house  of  Howard  was 
resolved  upon  by  Hertford.  As  elder 
uncle  of  the  young  Prince  Edward,  then 
only  in  his  tenth  year,  Hertford  had  se¬ 
cretly  determined  to  become  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector,  and  thereby  enjoy  the  supreme 
imwer  of  the  realm.  He  could  rely  upon 
the  chief  part  of  the  council  for  support, 
but  ho  well  knew  he  should  encounter 
formidable  opposition  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Moreover,  both  the  duke  and 
his  son  had  ra.shly  menaced  Hertford  and 
his  associates,  declaring  that  the  time  for 
vengeance  was  at  hand,  and  that  they 
should  shortly  smart  for  their  audacity. 

Henry,  whose  affections  had  been  art¬ 
fully  estranged  from  the  Howards,  lent  a 
ready  ear  to  the  charges  brought  against 
Norfolk  and  Surrey  by  the  agency  of 
Hertford,  and  without  weighing  the  duke’s 
long-tried  zeal  and.  fidelity,  and  the  many 
important  serv’ices  ho  had  rendered  him, 
signed  the  articles  of  accusation  brought 
ag’ainst  father  and  son,  causing  them  both. 
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to  be  suddenly  arrested,  and  lodged  in 
separate  prisons  in  the  Tower. 

Arrainged  in  Guildhall  before  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  the  lord  mayor, 
and  other  commissioners,  the  Earl  of  Sur¬ 
rey  vehemently  and  eloquently  defended  | 
himself,  denying  the  charges  brought  | 
against  him,  and  offering  to  fight  his  prin¬ 
cipal  accuser.  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  in  | 
his  shirt.  But  his  defence  availed  liim  i 
nothing.  As  had  been  foreseen,  he  was  | 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  condemned  j 
to  death,  and  taken  back  to  the  Tower  to  j 
await  his  execution. 

But  though  the  gallant  Surrey  W'as  thus 
sentenced,  more  difficulty  was  experienced  j 
in  bringing  condemnatory  matter  against  j 
his  father.  Immured  within  a  cell  in  the 
Beauchamp  Tower,  treated  with  great 
rigor,  subjected  to  frequent  private  exam¬ 
inations,  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
names  of  his  accusers,  and  even  of  the  ac¬ 
cusations  brought  against  him,  denied  all 
access  to  his  son,  or  communication  with 
him,  the  duke  at  last  succumbed,  and  a 
confession  of  guilt,  under  promise  of  par¬ 
don,  was  extorted  from  him.  But  this 
promise,  solemnly  given  by  Hertford,  was 
not  intended  to  be  kept.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  confession  was  to  be  made  the 
means  of  Norfolk’s  destruction.  Moved, 
perhaps,  by  some  feelings  of  compassion 
for  his  old  favorite,  and  still  more  by  the 
duke’s  humble  submission,  Henry  hesi¬ 
tated  to  sign  his  death-warrant.  But 
with  the  rapacity  which  characterized  him 
to  the  last,  he  had  not  neglected  to  seize 
upon  the  duke’s  houses,  and  confiscate  his 
treasures.  Norfolk,  however,  contrived 
to  balk  his  enemies  of  the  spoil  they  an¬ 
ticipated.  Well  aware  that  Hertford  and 
his  associates  counted  upon  dividing  his 
large  possessions  among  them,  he  peti¬ 
tioned  the  king  that  the  estates  might  be 
settled  u|>on  Prince  Edward  ;  and  the  re¬ 
quest  appeared  so  reasonable  to  Henry, 
that  it  was  immediately  granted.  But 
the  duke’s  life  was  still  in  jeopardy,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  will  of  a  tickle  tyrant, 
who  might  at  any  moment  surrender  him 
to  the  enemies,  who  panted  for  his  blood. 

Leaving  him,  however,  in  this  state  of 
dreadful  incertitude,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  Earl  of  SujTey,  whose  fate  had  been 
sealed,  and  visit  him  in  his  cell  within  the 
Bowyer  Tower  on  the  night  previous  to 
his  execution. 

In  a  narrow  octangular  stone  chamber, 
arched  and  groined,  and  having  walls  of 


immense  thickness,  pierced  with  deep  em¬ 
brasures,  which  were  strongly  grated  on 
the  outside,  sat  the  unfortunate  young 
nobleman.  An  iron  cresset  lamp  dimly 
illumined  the  cell.  A  book  lay  upon 
the  rude  oak  table,  beside  which  tlie  earl 
was  seated  ;  but  though  his  eyes  seemed 
to  dwell  uj)on  the  leaves,  his  thoughts 
were  far  away.  Petrarch  for  the  first 
time  failed  to  fix  his  attention.  The 
vpung  earl  was  prepared  to  meet  his  fate. 
But  with  such  brilliant  prospects  before 
him,  with  such  keen  relish  of  life  and  all 
its  enjoyments  as  he  jwssessed,  with  so 
much  unaccomplished,  with  so  much  to 
bind  him  to  the  world,  it  w.as  hard  to 
perish  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Surrey  was  then  but  seven-and-twenty, 
and  though  he  might,  if  spared,  have 
reached  a  higher  j>oint  than  he  ever  at¬ 
tained,  he  was  distinguished  above  all  his 
compeers  for  gallantry,  courtliness,  prow¬ 
ess,  learning,  and  wit.  After  winning  his 
title  on  Flodden  Field,  and  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  in  the  wars  with 
France  in  1544,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  expedition  against  Bou- 
longe.  A  preux  chevalier  of  the  school 
of  Bayard,  he  w.as  no  unworthy  disciple 
of  Petrarch.  His  graces  of  person  was 
equal  to  his  graces  of  mind,  and  a  state¬ 
lier  figure  and  a  nobler  or  more  intellect¬ 
ual  counten.ance  than  Surrey’s  could  no 
where  be  found. 

On  hU  arraignment  at  Guildhall  he 
had  appeared  in  a  doublet  of  black  tyl- 
sent  welted  with  cloth  of  silver,  black 
silk  hose,  and  a  black  velvet  cassock, 
lined  with  crimson  silk  and  furred  with 
sable;  and  he  w'ore  the  same  garments 
now — with  the  exception  of  the  cassock, 
which  he  had  flung  upon  a  stool — and 
meant  to  die  in  them. 

Closing  Petrarch,  Surrey  took  up  a 
copy  of  Virgil,  which  was  lying  on  the 
table,  and,  being  provided  with  writing 
materials,  he  set  resolutely  to  w’ork  to 
translate  a  passage  from  the  .^neid.  He 
w’as  occupied  in  this  task  w’hen  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  bolt  on  the  outside  of  the 
door  roused  him,  the  key  grated  in  the 
lock,  and  the  next  moment  a  jailer,  carry¬ 
ing  a  light,  entered  the  cell. 

“  Bring  you  the  ghostly  father  I  have 
asked  for  to  hear  my  shrift.  Master 
Tombs  ?”  the  earl  demanded. 

“The  priest  is  not  yet  arrived,  my 
lord,”  he  replied.  “  Tlie  Constable  of  the 
Tow'er  is  without,  and  another  with  him.” 
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“What  otlier  ?”  cried  Surrey,  springing 
to  his  feet.  “  Is  it  the  duke,  iny  father  ? 
Speak,  man ! — miick !” 

“  No,  ray  lord.  I  know  not  whom  it 
may  be,”  answered  Tombs ;  “  but  as¬ 
suredly  it  is  not  his  grace  of  Norfolk,  for 
I  left  him  not  an  hour  a^o  in  tlie  Beau- 
cham  Tower.  Perchance  it  is  one  of  the 
council !” 

As  the  words  were  uttered.  Sir  John 
Gage  passed  through  the  doorway,  and  in 
80  doing  had  to  stoop  his  lofty  head.  He 
was  followed  by  another  tall  personage, 
wrapped  in  a  long  black  mantle,  and  so 
muffled  up  that  his  features  could  not  be 
distinguished.  Surrey,  however,  heeded 
not  the  latter,  but,  advancing  towards  the 
Constable,  and  warmly  grasping  his  hand, 
exclaimed,  “  This  is  well  and  kindly  done. 
Sir  John.  You  have  come  to  bid  me  fare- 
ivell.” 

“  Would  I  were  the  bearer  of  the  king’s 
grace  to  you  my  lord !”  rejoined  Gage,  in 
tones  of  deep  emotion.  “  But  it  is  not 
so.  I  am  indeed  come  to  bid  you  a  last 
adieu.” 

“  Then,  as  my  friend,  worthy  Sir  John 
— and  such  you  have  ever  shown  yourself, 
and  never  more  than  now — you  will  be 
glad  to  find  that  I  am  indifferent  to  ray 
fate — nay,  not  altogether  indifferent,  but 
resigned.  I  have  philosophy  enough  to 
support  me  in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  am 
content  to  die.” 

“  You  amaze  me !”  exclaimed  the  Con¬ 
stable.  “I  did  not  think  you  possessed 
such  firmness  of  soul.” 

“  Nor  I,”  added  the  muffled  individ- 
iiai. 

“  Who  is  it  8|)eak8  ?”  Surrey  demand¬ 
ed.  “  Methinks  I  know  the  voice.  I  feel 
as  if  an  enemy  stood  before  me.” 

“  Your  instinct  has  not  deceived  you, 
my  lord,”  Sir  John  Gage  observed  in  a 
low  tone. 

The  muffled  personage  signed  to  Tombs 
to  retire,  and  as  soon  as  the  jailer  was 
gone  and  the  door  closed,  he  let  fall  his 
cloak. 

“You  here.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour !” 
the  earl  exclaimed,  in  a  stern  voice.  “  It 
is  not  enough  that  your  practices  and 
those  of  your  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  have  accomplished  my  destruction, 
but  you  must  needs  come  to  triumph  over 
me  ?  It  is  well  for  you  that  your  malice 
fiiilcd  not  in  its  object.  Had  I  lived,  you 
and  your  brother  should  both  have  rued 
the  ill  counsels  ye  have  given  the  king.” 


“  Let  not  your  anger  be  roused  against 
him,  my  lord,”  remarked  the  Constable, 
“  but  part,  if  you  can,  at  peace  with  all 
men.” 

“  Fain  w'ould  I  do  so.  Sir  John,”  cried 
Surrey.  “But  let  him  not  trouble  me 
further.” 

“  You  mistake  my  errand  altogether, 
my  lord,”  said  Seymour,  haughtily.  “  It 
is  not  in  my  nature  to  triumph  over  a 
fallen  foe.  All  enmity  I  have  ever  felt 
towards  you  is  at  an  end.  But  I  have 
something  to  say  which  it  concerns  you 
to  hear.  Leave  us  for  a  while,  I  pray 
you.  Sir  .John.” 

“  Nothing  hath  interest  with  me  now,” 
said  Surrey ;  “  yet  go,  my  true  friend. 
But  let  me  see  you  once  again.” 

“  Doubt  it  not,”  returned  the  Consta¬ 
ble.  And  he  closed  the  door  as  he  quit¬ 
ted  the  cell. 

“  My  lord,”  said  Seymour,  “  I  have 
been  your  foe,  but,  as  I  just  now  told 
you,  my  enmity  is  past.  Nay,  if  you  will 
let  me,  I  will  prove  your  friend.” 

“I  desire  to  die  in  charity  with  all 
men,”  replied  Surrey,  gravely,  “  and  I 
freely  forgive  you  all  the  w'rongs  you  have 
done  me.  But  for  friendship  between  us 
— never !  The  word  accords  ill  with  the 
names  of  Howard  and  Seymour.” 

“  Yet  it  might  perhaps  bo  better  for 
both  if  it  existed,”  rejoined  Sir  Thomas. 
“Hear  me,  ray  lord.  Will  you  not  ac¬ 
count  me  a  friend  if  I  rescue  you  from 
the  doom  that  awaits  you  to-morrow  ?” 

“  I  w'ould  not  accept  life  at  your  hands, 
or  at  those  of  any  Seymour,”  returned 
Surrey,  proudly.  “Nor  would  I  ask 
grace  from  the  king  himself — far  less  seek 
the  intercession  of  one  of  his  minions. 
Be  assured  I  will  make  no  submission  to 
him.” 

“The  duke,  your  father,  has  not  been 
so  unyielding,”  said  Seymour.  “  He  hath 
humbly  sued  for  mercy  from  the  king, 
and,  as  a  means  of  proving  his  highness’s 
compa.ssion,  hath  settled  his  estate  upon 
Prince  Edward.” 

“  Whereby  he  has  robbed  you  and  your 
insatiate  brother  of  your  anticipated  prey,” 
rejoined  the  earl.  “Therein  he  did  wise¬ 
ly.  Would  he  had  not  abased  himself  by 
unworthy  submission !” 

“  Nay,  ray  lord,  his  submission  was  wise, 
for  though  a  pardon  hath  not  followed  it 
— as  no  doubt  his  grace  expected — it  will 
gain  him  time ;  and  time,  just  now,  is 
safety.  The  king  can  not  last  long.  A 
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week,  Doctor  Biitta  declares,  may  see 
him  out.  Ten  days  is  the  utmost  he  can 
live.” 

“  You  forget  the  statute  that  prohibits 
the  fortelling  of  the  king’s  death  on  pen¬ 
alty  of  death,”  replied  Surrey.  “  But  no 
matter.  I  am  not  likely  to  betray  you. 
Ilis  majesty  will  ont-last  me,  at  any  rate,” 
he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

“  If  you  will  be  ruled  by  me,  my  lord, 
you  shall  survive  him  many  a  year.  I 
can  not  offer  you  a  pardon,  but  I  can  do 
that  which  will  serve  you  as  well.  I  can 
stay  your  execution.  I  can  put  it  off  from 
day  to  day,  till  what  we  look  for  shall 
happen  —  and  so  ‘you  shall  escajje  the 
block.” 

“  But  wherefore  do  you  seek  to  save 
me  ?”  demanded  Surrey.  “  Till  this  mo¬ 
ment  I  have  deemed  that  my  destruction 
was  your  aim.  Why,  at  the  last  moment, 
do  you  thus  hinder  the  fulfillment  of  your 
work  ?” 

“  Listen  to  me,  my  lord,  and  yon  shall 
le.arn.  Dissimulation  would  be  idle  now, 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  My  brother 
Hertford  compassed  your  father’s  destruc¬ 
tion  and  your  own,  because  he  saw  in  you 
opponents  dangerous  to  his  schemes  of 
future  greatness.  lie  will  be  guardian  to 
Prince  Edward,  and  would  be  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  realm — king  in  all  but  name.” 

“  I  know  how  highly  his  ambition 
soars,”  e.xclaimed  Surry.  “  Heaven  shield 
Prince  Edward,  and  guard  him  from  his 
guardians!  In  losing  me  and  my  father 
he  will  lose  those  who  might  best  have 
counselled  him  and  served  liim.  But  pro¬ 
ceed,  Sir  Thomas.  You  have  spoken 
plainly  enough  of  Lord  Hertford’s  designs, 
What  are  your  own  ?  Wh.at  post  do  you 
count  on  filling  ?” 

“  I  have  as  much  ambition  as  my  bro¬ 
ther,”  replied  Seymour;  “and  like  him 
am  uncle  to  the  king  that  shall  be  soon. 
You  will  easily  perceive  my  drift,  iny 
lord,  when  I  tell  you  that  my  brother 
h.ates  me,  fears  _rae,  and  would  keep  me 
down.  He  is  to  be  every  thing — I  no¬ 
thing.” 

“  Ha !  it  is  so,”  cried  Surrey.  ! 

“  I  say  ho  fears  me — and  with  reason,” 
pursued  Seymour.  “  Let  him  take  heed 
that  I  rob  him  not  of  the  dignity  ho  covets. 

I  .am  Prince  Edward’s  favorite  uncle — he 
loves  me  better  than  Hertford,  and  will 
be  right  glad  of  the  exchange  of  govern¬ 
ors.” 

“  Again  I  pray  Heaven  to  guard  the 


young  prince  from  his  guardians !”  mur¬ 
mured  Surrey. 

“Hertford  hath  the  majority  of  the 
council  with  him:  Cranmer,  St.  John, 
Russell,  Lisle,  Tunstal,  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  Sir  Anthony  Denny  —  all  save 
Wriothesley  and  my  brother.  Sir  WillLam 
Herbert.  They  are  with  rae.  Could  I 
but  reckon  on  his  Grace  of  Norfolk  and  on 
you,  I  should  consider  the  success  of  my 
plan  as  certain.” 

“You  have  made  no  overtures  of  this 
nature  to  my  fatlier,  sir  ?”  cried  Surrey. 

“  Not  as  yet,”  Seymour  replied.  “  But 
I  can  not  doubt  his  grace’s  concurrence.” 

“  You  do  not  know  my  father,  or  you 
would  not  d.are  assort  so  much,”  rejoined 
Surrey.  “He  would  reject  vour  propos:il 
.as  scornfully  as  I  reject  it.  ile  would  not 
buy  his  life  on  terms  so  infamous.” 

“  I  see  no  degradation  in  the  teians,” 
said  Seymour.  “  I  offer  you  life,  all  the 
honors  you  h.avo  forfeited,  and  all  the 
estates  you  have  lost ;  and  ask  only  in  re¬ 
turn  your  staunch  support ;  little  enough, 
methinks !  Have  you  no  love  left  for  life, 
Ijord  Surrey  ?  Have  your  pulses  ceased 
to  beat  Avitli  their  former  ardor?  Are 
your  eans  deaf  to  the  trumpet-blast  of 
fame  ?  H.ave  your  own  chivalrous  deeds 
faded  from  your  memory?  Have  you 
forgotten  the  day  when,  at  the  jousts 
given  by  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  at 
Florence,  you  sustained  the  beauty  of  the 
lady  of  your  love,  the  fair  Geraldine, 
against  .all  comers,  and  remained  victori¬ 
ous  ?  ILave  you  had  your  fill  of  knightly 
worship  and  military  renown  ?  You  are 
a  widower,  and  may,  without  presumption, 
.aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  M.ary. 
Ila ! — have  I  touched  you,  my  lord  ?  But 
I  will  go  on.  Have  courtly  revels  lost 
attraction  for  him  who  was  once  their 
chief  ornament?  Il.ave  the  muses  ceased 
to  charm  you?  I  should  judge  not,  when 
I  see  how  you  have  been  recently  em¬ 
ployed.” 

“  Oh !  no,  no !”  exclaimed  Surrey. 

“  Life  has  lost  none  of  its  attractions  in 
my  sight.  Glory  and  fame  are  dear  as 
ever  to  me.” 

“Then  live!  live!  and  win  yet  more 
fame  and  glory,”  cried  Seymour,  with 
something  of  triumph,  thinking  he  had 
vanquished  the  carl’s  scruples. 

“  Well  as  I  love  life,”  said  Surrey,  “I 
love  my  reputation  better,  and  will  not 
tarnish  it  by  anv  unworthy  act.  I  reject 
y.  ur  offer.  Sir  t’homas.” 
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“  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head, 
then,”  rejoined  Seymour,  sternly.  “  Your 
scruples  arc  fantastical  and  absurd.  But 
we  could  look  only  for  frenzy  in  a  poet,” 
he  added,  with  scorn. 

“  You  taunt  an  unanned  man.  Sir 
Thoma.«i,”  cried  Surrey,  with  flashing  eyes, 
“  and  ’tis  a  craven  act.  Had  I  been  free, 
you  dared  not  for  your  life  have  said  so 
much  !  You  have  come  at  this  final  hour, 
like  an  evil  spirit,  to  tempt  me  to  wrong 
and  dishonor — but  you  have  failed.  Now 
mark  my  words,  for  I  feel  they  are  pro- 
)hetic.  You  and  your  brother  have 
)rought  me  to  the  scaffold — but  my  blood 
sh.all  fly  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  Your 
ambitious  schemes  shall  come  to  naught. 
You  shall  have  power  only  to  lose  it. 
The  seeds  of  dissension  and  strife  are  .al¬ 
ready  sown  between  you,  and  shall  quickly 
grow  and  ripen.  You  shall  plot  against 
one  another,  and  destroy  one  another. 
His  hand  shall  sign  your  de.ath-warrant, 
but  your  dying  curse  shall  .alight  upon  his 
head,  and  the  fratricide  shall  perish  on  the 
sjime  sc.affold  as  yourself.  Think  on  my 
words.  Sir  Thomas,  when,  like  me,  you 
are  a  ])risoncr  in  the  Tower.” 

“  Tush !  I  have  no  fear,”  replied  Sey¬ 
mour,  scarcely  able  to  repress  liis  uneasi¬ 
ness.  “  ’Tis  a  pity  you  will  not  live  to 
witness  my  nephew’s  coron.ation.  You 
might  h.ave  written  an  ode  thereon.”  , 

“  I  will  write  you  an  epitaph  instead, 
sir,”  rejoined  Surrey,  “and  leave  it  with 
the  headsman.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  cell  w.as 
opened,  .and  Sir  John  Gage  stepped  in. 

“The  ghostly  father  is  without,  my 
lord,”  he  said,  addressing  Surrey.  “  But 
you  look  ruffled.  Nothing,  I  trust,  has 
occurred  to  ch.afe  you  ?” 

“  Ask  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,”  the  earl  I 


rejoined.  “  He  will  tell  you  as  much,  or 
as  little  .as  he  thinks  fit.  For  myself,  I 
have  done  with  all  worldly  matters,  and 
have  time  only  to  think  of  my  sins,  and 
ask  forgiveness  for  them.” 

After  a  brief  pause,  he  added  in  a  voice 
of  deep  emotion,  “  One  commission  I  will 
charge  you  with,  good  Sir  John,  and  I 
well  know  you  will  not  neglect  it.  Since 
my  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  I  have 
not  seen  my  little  boy,  and  I  shall  never 
see  him  more.  Kiss  him  for  me,  and  give 
him  my  last  blessing.  Tell  him  I  died 
without  reproach  and  with  unspotted 
honor.  Poor  orphan  child !  Early  be¬ 
reft  of  a  mother’s  tenderness,  thou  wilt  bo 
robbed  of  a  father’s  love  by  a  yet  more 
cruel  stroke  of  fate  !  But  something  tells 
me  thou  shalt  regain  the  title  and  dignity 
I  have  lost.  Faro  you  well  forever,  good 
Sir  John  !”  he  continued,  embracing  him. 
“  I  have  nothing  but  those  poor  books  to 
give  you.  If  you  care  to  have  them,  I 
pray  you  keep  them  in  remembrance  of 
your  friend,  Henry  How'ard.” 

“  I  shall  dearly  prize  the  gift,  my  lord,” 
replied  Sir  John,  much  moved,  and  fear¬ 
ful  of  unmanning  himself — “farewell!” 

Meanwhile,  Seymour  had  resumed  his 
cloak.  Not  a  word  more  passed  between 
him  and  Surrey,  but  they  eyed  each  other 
sternly  as  Sir  Thomas  quitted  the  cell. 

Soon  afterwards  the  priest  tvas  ushered 
in  by  Tombs,  and  remained  for  more  than 
an  hour  with  the  earl. 

On  the  next  day,  the  chivalrous  Surrey 
was  decapitated  on  Tower-hill.  His  con¬ 
stancy  remained  unshaken  to  the  last. 
Greeting  the  e.xecutioner  with  a  smile,  ho 
laid  his  graceful  head  upon  the  block  amid 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  behold¬ 
ers. 

[to  be  ooktimced.] 


Bkactt  or  Mind. — It  is  something  wonderful  to 
think  in  how  many  wars  beauty  of  mind  manifests 
itself ;  what  a  numiier  of  things  it  prevents  us  from 
uttering  and  doing ;  what  miraculous  promptitude 
belongs  to  it  in  considering  what  we  should  say  and 
what  we  should  not  say  ;  what  words  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  plainly,  and  what  turns  of  expression  another 
thought  may  require,  in  order  to  bo  presentable  with 
grace.  “  He  who  writes  for  a  woman,”  said  a  French 
author,  “  ought  to  dip  his  pen  in  the  rainbow,  and 
use  for  sand  the  dust  of  a  butterfly’s  wing.”  In  or¬ 
der  to  eqjoy  one  of  these  intervals,  though  it  were 


<  only  with  good  fellows,  you  ought  to  have  a  capa- 
I  city  for  appreciating  that  light  touch,  that  tronspo- 
!  renee  of  tone,  that  same  delicate  refinement  which 
characterize  the  interchange  of  thoughts  where  the 
fair  and  natural  ones  are  heard  conversing.  You 
I  should  be  able  to  feel,  in  short,  that  there  is  u  sweet, 

:  graceful  way  of  doing  every  thing,  as  well  as  a  man- 
I  tier  that  spoils  and  degrades  all ;  that  there  are  per¬ 
sons  who  can  say  and  perform  before  you  ahiiost 
every  thing  without  offence ;  while  there  arc  others 
I  on  the  contrary,  whose  purity  is  indelicate,  and  whose 
.  cleanliness  is  disgusting. — Eveningt  on  the  Thame*. 
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From  the  DubMo  UnlTcrilty  Megsiine. 

COUNT  HUNYADI,  THE  HERO  OF  HUNGARY. 


Every  nation  has  its  glorious  pages  in 
history  ;  every  nation,  its  heroes,  benefac¬ 
tors,  and  legislators  ;  and  among  the 
heroes,  many  of  them  represent  in  their 
individuality  the  race  they  belong  to ; 
they  appear  as  the  ideal  type  or  symbol 
of  a  nation.  Xone  more  so  than  Ilunyndi, 
who  may  be  considered  .as  the  incarn.ation 
of  all  the  principles  and  aspirations  of 
Hungary.  The  authors'  of  general  his¬ 
tories  have  been  very  neglectful  of  this 
grand  mediseval  figure  ;  they  mention  him 
briefly  on  one  or  two  gre.at  occ.asions, 
without  further  inquiries,  whilst  in  his 
fatherland,  Hunyadi  is  the  object  of  the 
most  splendid  national  legend ;  he  is  the 
great  militant  Christian  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  something  between  a  saint  and  a 
hero — much  of  both.  The  German  histo¬ 
rians  have  not  genenally  been  favorable 
to  Hungary  and  her  gre.at  men ;  they 
have  often  admitted  calumnies  and  mis¬ 
representations  without  exercising  the 
zeal  and  sag.acity  in  discovering  truth 
which  they  [)rofes.s,  whilst  they  invariably 
h.ave  admitted,  with  great  reserve,  the 
brilliant  episodes  .and  noble  characteristics 
that  distinguish  that  unfortunate  country. 
Thus,  the  great  historian  orientalist.  Von 
Hammer,  h.as  found  in  the  Turkish  chro¬ 
nicles,  acts  of  extreme  ferocity  attributed 
to  Hunyadi,  and  he  has  calmly  related 
them  to  the  world,  although  they  are  in 
absolute  contradiction  to  the  chivalrous 
character  of  the  hero,  and  not  even  allud-  j 
ed  to  by  any  of  the  contemporary  writers  j 
and  chroniclers  of  the  west,  among  whom, 
several  were  particularly  hostile  to  him. 
The  chronicles,  historical  documents,  and 
state  papers  abound  in  Hungary,  .and  have 
recently  been  analysed,  and  their  sulv  I 
stance  presented  to  the  jniblic,  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  patriots,  Boldenyi,  Count  Teleki,  and 
others ;  Teleki  especially  has  shed  an  in¬ 
valuable  light  on  the  history  of  Hungary 
and  her  preeminent  hero ;  and  were  his 
labors  more  extensively  known,  as  well  as 
those  of  others  of  his  countrymen,  un¬ 
doubtedly  Europe  would  have  evinced  a 


more  effective  and  a  warmer  sympathy 
with  the  misfortunes  of  that  knightly  race. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Hungarians  formed 
one  of  those  innumerable  hordes  over 
whom  Attila  reigned.  They  afterwards 
divided,  and  wandered  over  the  extensive 
pl.ains  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
this  fraction  of  the  Huns  became  the 
Magyar  nation,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its 
chieft,  Magor  or  Magcr,  and  established 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Tliis 
M.agyar  n.ition  subdivided  again,  and  un¬ 
derwent  numberless  vicissitudes.  One 
branch  of  them,  under  the  command  of 
Amos,  a  descendant  of  Attila,  enteicd 
!  Pannonia,  whilst  another  invaded  Tr.an- 
sylvania.  Amos  abdicated,  and  the  nation 
raised  on  a  shield  his  son  Arpad,  whom 
they  selected  for  their  Duke.  This  new’ 
chief,  the  head  of  a  long  and  revered  dy¬ 
nasty,  had  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his 
neighbors,  Moravi.ans,  Slavonians,  Bulga¬ 
rians,  and  Roumans,  after  which,  his  mar- 
ti.al  bands  finally  settled  in  the  lands 
which,  from  that  day,  have  been  called 
Magyarorszag,  or  Hungaria. 

During  more  th.an  a  century  after,  this 
restless  race  were  the  terror  of  Europe  by 
their  incessant  inroads  and  devastations. 
Finally,  Otto  the  Great  surprised  them 
near  Augsbourg,  and  made  a  fearful 
butchery  of  them,  in  955.  A  hundred 
thousand  of  them  are  reported  to  have 
been  drowned  in  the  Lech.  The  Magyars, 
prostrate  after  this  blow’,  renounced  for 
ever  their  system  of  plundering ;  they  or¬ 
ganized  settlements,  devoted  themselves 
to  civilization,  .and  gradually  embraced 
Christianity.  The  legends  of  Hungary  on 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  are  va¬ 
ried  and  numerous ;  but  the  records  on 
the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  are  most  explicit ; 
Paganism  struggled  fiercely  in  numerous 
sanguinary  revolts.  There  was  a  strug¬ 
gle,  moreover,  between  the  Christian 
sects.  The  Slavonians,  foes  of  the  Hun 
garians,  had  embraced  the  Greek  Church 
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they  were  vanquished,  and  the  Magyars 
naturally  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the 
numberless  missionaries  who  were  zealous¬ 
ly  proselytizing  amon^  them.  The  ducal 
t'amily  embraced  Christianity,  with  their 
chief,  Vaik,  who,  on  the  day  of  his 
christening,  took  the  name  of  Stenhen, 
A  few  years  after,  an  extensive  Pagan 
revolt  was  organized,  and  committed 
great  ravages,  towards  988.  Stephen  as- 
sembleil  the  faithful  Magyars,  attacked 
the  rebels,  defeated  them  in  a  sanguinary 
encounter,  and  was  afterwards  proclaimed 
king.  Another  revolt  took  place,  which 
lie  crushed  with  iho  same  success.  As 
long  as  Stephen  the  Saint  lived.  Paganism 
remained  prostrate ;  after  him  it  made 
new  efforts,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful. 
After  Stephen,  Bela  and  I.adislas,  his 
successors,  continued  his  work,  add  Chris¬ 
tianity  took  firm  root  in  Hungary. 

The  name  of  Saint  Stephen  is  dear  to 
the  Magyars.  At  this  day  they  revere 
the  memory  of  their  first  king.  The 
crown  that  inaugurated  his  reign  had 
been  preserved  until  recently,  when  the 
dark  Austrian  eagle  laid ,  its  ferocious 
claws  upon  it,  and  perpetrated  an  act  of 
lawless  spoluation.  The  Magyars  reve¬ 
rence  in  Saint  Ste[)hen,  not  only  the  hero, 
who  shed  u|>on  them  the  Vjlcssings  of 
Christian  civilization,  but  the  benefactor 
who  laid  the  basis  of  an  invaluable  consti¬ 
tution,  W’hich,  whatever  may  be  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  influences  and  modifications  it 
underwent  during  past  ages,  has,  never¬ 
theless,  been  the  lasting  bulwark  of  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 
Thanks  to  that  constitution,  the  land  of 
the  Magyars  beheld  and  enjoyed  a  balance 
of  power — the  individual  liberty  of  the 
citizen  .and  of  the  comitat  (county  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  noble,)  the  unity  of  the  general 
law'  applic.able  to  the  whole  country — 
when  the  sovereignties  of  Europe  were 
absolute.  The  n.ame  of  Stephen  has  re¬ 
mained  incorporated  with  the  whole  con¬ 
stitutional  organization  of  Hungary.  This 
constitution  w’.as,  as  it  were,  the  founder 
of  Hungary ;  it  rendered  that  land  power¬ 
ful  to  resist  the  terrible  invasions  of  the 
Mongols  and  Turks,  and  it  became,  under 
Ivouis  d’ Anjou  aud  Mathias  Huny.adi,  one 
of  the  first  jiowers  of  Europe.  Above  all, 
it  saved  its  national  individuality  from  the 
absorbing  influence  of  Germanism., 

The  constitutional  history  of  Hungaiy* 
comprises  three  periods ;  the  first,  the 
epoch  of  its  formation  from  Saint  Stephen 


to  Andre  II.,  extends  from  the  year  1000 
to  1222.  Tlie  decrees  of  the  first  king 
and  saint,  constituted  the  three  classes, 
clergy,  nobility,  and  people.  The  decrees 
of  Saint  Ladislas*  established  the  regula- 
Kations  and  foundations  of  the  Church 
(1077.)  Immediately  after,  the  first  col¬ 
lection  of  the  laws  was  framed  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Kalman,  one  of  the  greatest 
Magyar  legislators ;  and  afterwards  ap- 

feare<l  the  “  Golden  Bull,”  under  Andre 
I.,  the  Crusader,  which  was  the  final 
basis  of  the  liberties  of  the  orders  com¬ 
posing  the  state.  The  dynasty  of  Arpad 
ceased  with  Andre  HI.,  in  1301.  The 
Hungarians  then  elected  Wenccslas,  of 
Bohemia,  their  king,  and  after  his  abdica¬ 
tion,  Otto,  of  Bavaria.  But  Pope  Boni¬ 
face  enjoined  them  to  elect  for  their  king, 
Charles  Kolwrt,  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  Un¬ 
der  his  reign,  Hungary  attained  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  splendor.  It  comprised  then,  be¬ 
sides  the  original  kingdom,  Croatia,  Dalma- 
ti.a,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Valachia,  Transylvania, 
Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria.  Louis  I.,  the 
Great,  his  son,  obtained  also  by  election 
the  crown  of  Poland.  After  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary,  was  declared  kinghy  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  She  associated  in  the  throne  her 
hu.sband,  Sigismund,  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg  (1386.)  Their  reign  was  agitated  by 
a  revolt  of  the  nobles,  by  the  war  of  the 
Hussites,  and  by  terrible  periodical  inv.a- 
sions  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  during  which 
Hungary  was  the  savior  of  Christendom. 

Hunyadi  was  born  under  the  reign  of 
Sigismund. 

The  second  epoch  in  the  constitution  of 
Hungary  comprises  the  ameliorations  in¬ 
troduced  by  Louis  the  Great,  (in  1351,) 
the  founder  of  feudalism,  of  the  military 
reforms,  and  of  a  superior  organization  in 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  burghers  bestowed  by  Si¬ 
gismund,  followed  by  the  perfecting  re¬ 
forms  and  institutions  of  King  Mathias 
Corvirius,  son  of  our  hero,  Hunyadi. 
After  Corvinus  most  of  his  best  and  civili¬ 
zing  reforms  disappeared  during  the  inter¬ 
nal  dissensions,  the  oppression  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  the  destructive  Turkish  inva¬ 
sions.  The  third  epoch  is  one  of  perpet¬ 
ual  violence  and  of  resistance  ;  it  consists 
of  the  incessant  encroachments  of  Austria 
on  the  liberties  of  the  Hungarians,  and  ot 
the  efforts  of  th.at  noble  race  to  baffle  the 
duplicity  of  the  Germanic  emperors,  whilst 
opposing  an  indomitable  v.alorto  their  un 
principled  aggressions. 
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The  birth  of  great  men  has  ever  been 
the  object  of  popular  legends.  Many  ro¬ 
mantic  |H)etical  tales  about  the  birth  of 
llunyadi  are  still  believed  and  related  by 
the  populations  of  Huagary  and  of  the 
neighboring  states,  several  of  which  claim 
the  honor  of  consanguinity  w'ith  the  le¬ 
gendary  hero.  Valachian  and  Polish 
chroniclers  have  affirmed  his  belonging  to 
their  race,  and  his  being  of  noble  blood. 
A  tradition,  frequently  admitted  by  histo¬ 
rians,  transforms  him  into  a  natural  son 
of  Sigismund ;  but  the  recent  researches 
of ’Count  Teleki  on  the  Hunyndian  Age, 
have  brought  the  truth  to  light.  Hun- 
yadi,  or  Ilunyady,  was  in  reality  a  son  of 
llungary ;  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  Mag¬ 
yar  family  of  respectable  antiquity,  al¬ 
though  impoverished,  and  was  born  in 
1387 ;  he  had  three  sisters,  who  have  left 
no  trace  in  historj',  and  a  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  whose  Christian  name  was  also 
John;  thus,  there  were,  therefore,  two 
llunyadi  Jdnos,  the  older  our  hero,  and 
the  youngest,  who  followed  his  great  bro¬ 
ther  in  his  carap.aigns,  was  wounded,  and 
no  more  is  heard  of  him  after  the  year 
1440.  Tlie  eider,  the  great  llunyadi, 
spent  his  youth  in  grave,  stern,  hard¬ 
working  occupations,  Endowed  with  a 
powerful  frame,  fortified  by  a  continued 
moral  conduct,  he  was  instinctively  a  sol¬ 
dier,  in  an  age  when  the  military  career 
was  tliat  of  every  free  man.  Ilis  early 
military  adventures  are  wrapt  in  doubtful 
tales  and  traditions,  along  with  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  and  contradictions  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  chronicles.  It  seems  that  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a  Bulgarian 
prince,  and  that  after  a  sojourn  of  some 
length  in  Bulgaria,  where  his  valor  was 
handsomely  rewarded  atid  encouraged,  he 
returned  to  Hungary,  where  he  entered 
the  royal  array  under  Sigismund.  lie  was 
then  an  obscure  soldier,  devoid  of  recom¬ 
mendations.  Ilis  superior  intelligence, 
his  ze.al  and  valor,  soon  became  the  object 
of  admiration.  He  passed  rapidly  through 
all  the  military  grades — was  intrusted 
with  a  command,  and  became  one  of  the 
councillors  of  the  crown.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  when 
ho  went  to  receive  the  im|)erial  crown ; 
he  took  part  in  the  Bohemian  war,  in  the 
expeditions  against  the  Turks,  .and  ob¬ 
tained,  by  his  brilliant  services,  high  digni 
ties  and  valuable  estates.  At  the  death 
of  Sigismund  he  formed  part  of  the  body 
of  royal  nobles. 


The  successor  of  Sigismund  was  Albert, 
Duke  of  Austria,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
King  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary.  Ho 
only  reigned  twenty  months  over  the 
Magyar  nation,  and  died  on  the  eight¬ 
eenth  of  October,  1439,  leaving  two 
daughters  and  no  sons.  Albert  had  mu¬ 
nificently  recompensed  the  services  of  the 
two  llunyadi,  and  bestowed  upon  them 
the  rank  of  Baron  of  the  Kingdom,  with 
estates  appended  to  the  titles,  but  situat¬ 
ed  on  the  frontiers  of  Transylvania,  which 
were  incessantly  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Ottomans.  At  this  ]>eriod  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  Crescent  had  taken  a<lvant.age 
of  the  wars  of  the  Hungarians  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  to  extend  their  conquests.  They  had 
established  their  suzerainty  over  Valachia 
and  3Ioldavia,  and  extended  their  domi- 
naliun  afl  along  the  shores  of  the  Danube, 
from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Belgrade.  This 
thickly  fortified  city,  bulwark  of  Christ¬ 
endom,  Avas  defended  by  a  valorous  chiv¬ 
alry.  The  Osm.anlis  had  alrea<ly  men¬ 
aced  it.  They  now  adopted  a  system  of 
harassing  the  garrison  by  frequent  sur¬ 
prises,  alarms,  and  skirmishes;  they  rav- 
.aged  the  environs,  destroyed  the  neigh- 
Imring  population,  and  thus  isolated  the 
city,  hence  their  frequent  destructive  in¬ 
cursions  in  Transylvania,  and  the  awful 
])08ition  of  the  llunyadi,  .as  well  as  of  the 
other  noble  proprietors  Avho  fought  with 
them,  mostly  uiuler  the  command  of  the  • 
elder  brother.  Xo  rest  for  them.  At¬ 
tacks  succeeded  e.ach  other  ;  the  Magyars 
were  ahvays  on  horseback,  sword  in  hand  ; 
it  was  a  perpetual  battle.  The  details  of 
thousands  of  high  deeds,  fabulous  heroism, 
are  lost  to  history ;  many  of  them  would 
vie  with  the  d<ay8  of  Thermopyhe  and 
Marathon,  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt. 

The  re.sult8  bear  testimony  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  struggle. 

Thanks  to  llunyadi,  the  Ottomans  were 
repelled  again  and  again  from  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  often  pursued  beyond  the 
frontiers.  They  were  forced  to  r.aise 
the  siege  of  several  cities  which  they  had 
begun,  and  which  were  already  far  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  they  abandoned  portions  of  the 
Magyar  territory,  where  they  had  .alre.ady 
formed  a  permanent  enc.ampment.  Hith¬ 
erto  the  life  of  llunyadi  h.ad  been  th.at  of 
a  soldier  and  a  general ;  now  commences 
his  political  life.  From  this  jK?riod  he 
will  exercise  a  pow’erful  influence  over  his 
countrymen.  His  destiny  is  interwoven 
with  the  national  destinies ;  his  life  be- 
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comes  purely  historical.  The  hero  ap- 1 
pears  in  his  real  prandeur.  | 

The  year  previous  to  the  death  of  Al- 1 
bert,  the  l{un<rnrian  Diet  issued  a  decree  | 
which  insured  the  royal  succession  to  his  \ 
wife,  KliKibeth,  and  her  descendants.  | 
Hefore  expiring,  therefore,  he  assembled  ; 
the  nobles,  declared  to  them  that  his 
queen  was  pregnant,  and  recommended  , 
her  to  their  faithful  loyalty.  But  soon  i 
after  the  funeral  of  the  king,  a  profound  ; 
anxiety  seized  the  nation  ;  the  Bohemian  | 
revolution  was  still  menacing;  the  Turks: 
grew  daily  more  formidable,  and  were  | 
preparing  to  inarch  on  Belgrade.  In  this  ; 
conjuncturt*  what  could  Hungary  do,  i 
governed  by  a  woman  ?  The  nation  ha'd  ; 
gre.at  need  of  a  man — of  a  military  com-  j 
iiKatnler.  On  the  other  hand,  the  memory  | 
of  Albert  was  held  in  veneration,  and  there 
was  a  great  reluctance  to  remove  his  i 
widow  and  offspring.  Elizabeth  magna¬ 
nimously  put  an  enii  to  this  fat.al  indcci-  j 
sion.  Slio  assembled  the  nobles  at  Buda,  i 
and  solemnly  abandoned  the  decree  they  ' 
had  voted  in  her  favor,  considering  the  j 
dangers  of  the  country,  and  also  her  pre- ; 
sentiinont  that  her  expected'  child  would  | 
be  a  daughter.  The  Hungarians  now  as- ; 
sembled  again  to  deliberate.  A  party  I 
proposed  to  leave  the  crown  to  Elizabeth 
and  wait;  another  party,  .an«l  Hunyadi  i 
among  them,  considered  that  it  would  be  ' 
wiser  to  offer  the  crown  to  Wladislas,  ^ 
King  of  Poland,  who  was  young  and 
brave,  and  would  prove  docile  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  nobles,  svliilst  the  union  of 
the  two  chivalrous  nations  would  cn.able  a 
powerful  re.sistanco  to  be  oft'erefl  to  the 
jememies  of  (’hristendom.  A  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Elizabeth  and  Wladislas  was  fur¬ 
ther  proposed  as  the  most  happy  combina¬ 
tion,  with  the  stipulation  that  if  the  ex- 

[lected  child  proved  to  be  of  the  male  sex, 
le  would  reign  over  Austria  and  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  but  that  the  children  of  the  Polish  i 
prince  would  be  recognized  beforehand  as  ! 
future  sovereigns  of  the  elective  kingdoms  j 
of  Hungary  and  Poland.  I 

This  last  project  was  favorably  received 
by  the  queen.  Amb.assadors  were  sent  to  j 
the  young  King  of  Poland.  Ho  solemnly 
accepted  the  proposal,  swore  to  respect 
the  customs,  laws,  and  Institutions  of  his 
new  subjects,  and  proclaimed  an  intimate 
alliance  between  Poland  and  Hungary. 
Whilst  these  preliminaries  were  taking 
pl.ace,  Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  a  m.ale  1 
child  (twenty-second  of  February,  1440,)  i 
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who  received  the  name  of  I^adislas  the 
Posthumous.  This  event  aunihihated  ail 
the  many  hopes  for  the  future.  Two  par¬ 
ties  were  formed — a  powerful  one,  urging 
the  queen  to  annul  what  had  been  done, 
invest  her  child  with  the  regal  dignity, 
whilst  she  assumed  the  regency  ;  and  an¬ 
other  party,  that  hatl  the  majority  in  the 
Diet,  lieaded  by  Hunyadi,  resolving  to 
adhere  to  the  stipulated  condition.s,  re¬ 
cognizing  Wladislas  as  legitimate  king, 
and  repudiating  the  claims  of  the  queen 
and  her  child. 

A  civil  war  was  imminent.  Tlie  former 

tiatriotism  of  the  queen  had  fled  from  her 
leart.  Her  maternal  love  led  her  to  the 
determination  of  seating  her  boy  on  the 
throne  of  Hungary  at  any  risk.  In  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  she  annulled,  of 
her  own  authority,  the  stipulations  with 
the  King  of  Poland.  She  braved  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Diet ;  had  its  ambassadors 
seized  on  their  journey,  and  thrown  into 
prisot^  destroying  also  their  diplomas,  let¬ 
ters,  and  public  seals.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Diet  protested  with  energy,  and  wrote 
to  the  King  of  Poland  to  hasten  his  arri¬ 
val.  Wladisla.s,  accompanied  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  I’olish  escort,  advanced  towards 
Hungary.  He  was  received  by  a  certain 
number  of  Magyars  at  the  frontiers,  and 
made  his  entrance  into  Buda,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  nobles,  w’ith  Hunyadi  at 
their  hc.ad.  During  this  progress  of 
AV^ladislas,  Elizabeth  was  assembling  all 
her  adherents  in  another  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  this  illegal  assembly  it  was  de¬ 
creed  that  her  child  should  be  immediate¬ 
ly  proclaimed  and  crowned ;  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  treasures  brought  her  by 
stealth  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen,  and 
the  ceremony  took  pLace  immediately 
n  ith  the  usual  oath  of  respect  to  the  Mag¬ 
yar  laws  and  institutions. 

WliidLsIas,  inst.alled  in  the  Hungarian 
metropolis,  spared  no  effort  to  appease 
the  internal  dissensioiis.  He  blended 
skill  with  generosity  in  his  conciliatory 
measures.  In  the  meantime,  Elizabeth 
was  agitating  the  kingdom  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  me.ans,  to  prevent  the  coronation 
of  the  Polish  king.  She  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  crown ;  she  held  several 
strong-holds,  and  especially  Gyor,  which 
commanded  the  principal  highways  to  the 
capitol.  This  strongly  fortified  center  of 
the  partisans  of  the  Queen  was  attacked 
by  Hunyadi,  but  with  very  insufficient 
forces.  He,  nevertheless,  weakened  it 
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compelled  all  the  scattered  bands  of  the 
rival  faction  to  take  refuge  in  it,  and  hav¬ 
ing  thus  cleared  the  highways,  attained 
bis  object  and  withdrew.  Now  the  Diet 
assembled.  The  Magyrs  enthusiastically 
proclaimed  Wladislas  of  Poland  their 
king,  pronounced  the  other  coronation 
fraudulent,  and  proceeded  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  crowning  of  their  king.  The  crown, 
scepter,  sword,  and  mantle,  were  sent  for. 
During  the  ceremony  it  was  discovered 
tliat  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen — the  sa¬ 
cred  relic  of  Hungary — had  disappeared  ; 
the  Magyars  became  frantic ;  thousands 
of  menacing  swords  were  drawn.  The 
keeper,  Gara,  being  questioned,  confessed 
that  the  real  crown  had  been  stolen  ;  the 
wretched  man  would  have  lieen  cut  to 
pieces,  had  not  Wladislas  darted  through 
the  crowd  and  saved  him  by  ofleriug  his 
ow'n  breast  to  the  sw’ords.  The  tumult 
gradually  subside<l,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  with  the  royal  inauguration.  A 
diadem,  said  to  have  been  <liscovered  in 
the  tomb,  and  among  the  bones  of  Saint 
Stephen,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
King — a  gloomy  foreboding  of  death  in 
the  eyes  of  the  |>eople. 

The  I’olish  prince  had  exhausted  all 
means  towards  a  conciliation.  Elixalx'th, 
inexorable,  had  ardently  prepared  for  a 
mortal  struggle.  Hungary  became  a  vast 
field  of  battle,  on  which  the  Magyars 
slaughtered  each  other,  llunyatli  re¬ 
ceived  the  principal  comm:ind,  and  was 
directed  tow.ards  Transylvania,  which  had 
just  been  occupied  by  the  most  formi«la- 
ble  body  of  rebels.  Before  the  attack  he 
issued  his  orders  to  his  army,  forbidding 
pillage,  massacre,  and  any  violence  against 
the  inhabitants  and  their  property.  When 
he  had  pitched  his  tents  before  the  fort¬ 
ress  of  Sxegxard,  he  sent  to  the  rebels 
reasonable  propositions,  which  were  inso¬ 
lently  rejected.  He  then  as-sembled  his 
army,  and  eloquently  addressed  the 
troops,  explaining  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  urging  them  to  chastise,  with 
their  usual  valor,  the  enemies  of  the 
fatherland.  When  he  had  cejised  speak¬ 
ing,  the  army  rushed  enthusiastically  to 
.the  attack.  After  a  deadly  conflict  Hun- 
yadi  carried  the  position,  took  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  established  himself 
in  the  fortress,  and,  faithful  to  his  princi¬ 
ples  of  humanity,  sternly  checked  any 
tendency  to  carnage  and  plunder,  in  an 
age  when  bloodshed  and  depredations 
were  considered  the  equivalent  right  of 


the  strongest.  Ho  afterwards  returned 
to  Buda,  where  he  was  aflfectionately  re¬ 
ceived  by  Wladislas. 

The  civil  war  raging  in  Hungary  wa.s 
not  an  op|>ortunity  which  the  Turks  could 
allow  to  escape.  It  roused  their  ambi¬ 
tion;  they  conceived  that  a  people  thus 
tom  up  by  civil  discords,  w’ould  become 
an  easy  prey.  Fortunately  for  Christen¬ 
dom,  the  Magyrs  possessed  suflicient  vigor 
to  resist  external  as  well  .as  internal  ene¬ 
mies.  The  Turks  sent  several  armies  to 
the  north ;  they  cAtne  with  formid.able 
war  engines  to  be.siege  Belgrade,  and  bat 
tered  its  walls,  but  the  valiant  defence  of 
the  besieged  baffled  their  fury;  and  in  the 
me.antimu  Huny.adi  checked  them  by  con¬ 
tinued,  skillful  diversions.  Finally  defeat¬ 
ing  them  in  a  battle,  he  forced  them  to  a 
h.asty  retreat.  This  siege  .and  campaign 
had  lasted  almut  six  months.  New  re- 
com|)on808  were  bestowed  on  Hunyadi, 
for  his  brilliant  public  services.  The  king 
appointed  him  Vajvo<le  of  Transvlvania, 
Commander  of  Ihdgrade,  and  ^lilitarv 
Chief  the  lower  Danulxt.  His  new  digni¬ 
ties,  fiir  from  inducing  him  to  take  to  a 
rejKise  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled, 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  spur  to 
martial  activity.  In  order  to  inaugurate 
his  viceregal  functions  of  Vajvode,  he 
unexpectedly  attacked  the  Ottomans  be¬ 
yond  the  tlungarian  frontier  with  his 
heavy  cavalry,  harassed  them,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  Transylvania  with  a  rich  booty. 

Sultan  Amurath,  exasperated  at  the 
several  defeats  his  arms  had  recently  suf 
fered,  resolved  to  strike  a  gigantic  blow 
against  the  Magyar.  Ho  prepared  an 
ex|K*dition  with  wonderful  rapidity,  am] 
ordered  it  to  jienetrate  by  forced  marches 
in  the  very  heart  of  Transylvania.  Hun¬ 
yadi,  surjiriscd,  ha.stilv  assembled  the 
troops  within  his  reach,  and  mshed  on 
the  Ottomans.  He  met  them  ravaging 
the  sacred  territory  of  the  Holy  Crown, 
and  .attacked  them  with  very  inferior 
forces.  His  impatient  ardor,  and  that  of 
his  troops,  had  rendered  a  strategic  at¬ 
tack  impossible ;  the  audacity  .and  valor  of 
both  were  of  no  avail  in  the  presence  of  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  Ottomans.  Hun¬ 
yadi  was  defe.ated.  The  victorious  Turks 
slaughtered  all  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  pushed  forward,  destroying  every 
thing  wii-h  fire  and  sword  on  their  passage, 
till  they  had  arrived  before  the  capital, 
Hermanstd.at.  The  city  closed  its  gates, 
and  the  siege  was  commenced ;  if  taken 
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Transylvania  was  lost.  The  defeat  of  Him-  himself,  who,  until  this  moment,  had  with 
yadi  roused  heroic  energy  toalmostasuper-  difficulty  checked  the  impatient  ardor  of 
human  degree.  He  proclaimed  the  rising  his  reserve,  gave  the  signal,  and  launched 
of  the  country  en  mante;  he  took  no  rest,  them  on.  The  Ottomans,  disorganized  by 
Day  and  night  on  horseback,  he  collected  these  various  attacks,  broke  their  order 
nobles  and  men  from  every  nook  of  the  of  battle ;  and  soon  alter  yielded,  and 
country ;  he  appealed  to  the  dangers  of  fled  in  every  directiort.  Hunyadi  long 
the  fatherland  ;  he  infused  the  enthusiasm  pursued  the  vani^uished,  and  returned, 
and  devotion  into  the  hearts  of  all.  As  On  the  following  morning,  the  import- 
soon  as  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  ance  of  this  memorable  battle  became 
sufficient  force,  he  fled  to  the  succor  of  known.  Twenty  thousand  Osmanlis,  with 
Hermanstadt.  The  Ottoman  general,  in-  their  general,  and  his  son,  were  lying  on 
fonned  of  his  approach,  raised  the  siege,  the  ground.  Only  three  thousand  Hun- 
advanced  proudly  to  meet  the  Magyars,-  garian  bodies  were  found,  and  among 
and  pitched  his  tents  between  the  city  them  the  noble  and  devoted  Kemenyi, 
and  the  army  of  Hunyadi.  When  both  with  the  flower  of  the  Magyar  blood, 
armies  w’ere  on  the  point  of  rushing  ni>on  The  booty  found  in  the  Ottoman  camp 
each  other,  a  report  spread  among  the  was  enormous,  (consisting  of  gold,  pre- 
Hungarians  that  the  Turkish  general  had  cions  stones,  rich  spoils  of  every  descrijv 
given  a  description  of  the  appearance  and  tion,  valuable  arms,  and  war  engines, 
attire  of  Hunvadi  to  a  baml  of  intrepid  After  solemnly  thanking  God  for  his  vic- 
Spahis,  with  tfie  order  to  make  up  to  the  tory,  Hunyadi  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad- 
n*doubtable  Yanko^  as  they  called  him,  vantage  of  his  triumph,  liy  a  bold,  ad- 
.and  take  him  dead  or  alive.  This  report  venturous  march,  he  crossed  the  Krtrpa- 
jiasged  like  lightning  from  rank  to  rank;  thi.an  mountains,  out  otf  the  retreat  of  the 
every  man  was  frantic  w’ith  the  idea  that  Turks,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  them, 
the  life  of  their  hero  wiw  exjKised  to  re.ached  the  lioumanian  soil,  delivered 
such  an  unmanly  conspiracy.  A  Magyar,  the  Valachians  from  the  suzerainty  of  the 
named  Kemenyi,  who  resembled  Hunva-  Sult.an,  and  advancced  menacingly  beyond 
di  in  appearance,  presented  himself,  ile  the  Danulic.  Here  he  paused  ;  he  had 
pro|>osed  to  change  his  dress,  arms,  hel-  accomplished,  with  unparalleleii  success 
met  and  horse  with  his  commander,  thus  and  audacity,  a  most  arduous  expedition, 
to  draw'  the  attack  and  pursuits  of  the  He  now  turned  back,  and,  wherever  ho 
Turks  to  himself,  whilst  his  general  would  appeared  on  the  Magyar  soil,  the  whole 
be  enabled  to  lead  the  Magyars  to  victory,  population  crowded  round  him  ;  they 
Hunyadi,  pressed  by  his  army,  accepted  nailed  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  blessed 
this  sublime  devotedness.  He  did  so  in  ’the  hero,  who,  in  their  enthusiasm,  re- 
the  name  of  the  fatherland  in  danger,  (jeived  the  most  gratifying  reward  to  a 
with  the  fervent  hope  to  s.ave  it  by  his  patriot  for  his  toils  and  sufferings.  Hun- 
stratgetic  arrangements  for  the  battle,  yadi,  after  this  campaign,  munificently  re- 
The  change  was  effected.  Soon  after  the  w'arded  his  companions  and  allies,  and 
Dttorn.an  army  assailed  the  Christians,  the  laid  dow'ii  his  sword.  While  resting  from 
Sapliis  fell  like  an  avalanche  on  the  spot  his  military  labors,  he  earnestly  engaged 
where  they  beheld  the  white  plume  of  the  himself  in  the  restoration  of  internal 
Vajvode  waving,  and  his  arms  shining  on  peace,  but  his  repose  w-as  not  to  be  of 
the  person  of  Kemenyi.  The  Hungarians  long  duration. 

kept  their  ground  heroically,  the  confu  During  this  Turkish  war  in  the  extreme 
sion  becoming  such  that  soon  nothing  w-as  east  of  Hungary,  the  civil  war  was  con- 
Ke.ard  but  war  cries,  screams  of  despair,  tinning  in  the  north. .  The  young  Polish 
and  the  groans  of  the  wounded ;  and  king  Wladi.sl.as  was  too  young,  chivalrous, 
nothing  seen  but  thick  clouds  of  dust,  and  and  inexperienced,  for  his  struggle  with 
flashes  of  the  clashing  sw'ords.  Whilst  Elizabeth  and  her  party.  The  Queen  had 
the  Ottomans  were  directing  their  princi-  soon  discovered  his  juvenile  magnanimity 
pal  att.ack  on  the  spot  where,  they  fancied,  and  indicision  ;  it  impelled  her  to  greater 
stood  the  great  Hungarian  chief,  the  gar-  hopes  and  exertions.  She  wrote  urgent 
rison  of  Hermanstadt  made  a  s.ally,  ad-  appeals  to  the  cities ;  sent  and  kept  active 
vanced  into  the  Turkish  camp,  delivered  agents  In  the  principal  of  them ;  and  en 
their  prisoners,  and  surprised  the  enemy  deavored  to  aw.ake  the  patriotic  pride 
in  the  rear.  At  the  -same  time  Hunyadi  of  the  Magyars,  by  exciting  them  against 
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Poland  and  the  Poles ;  nevertheless,  the 
majority  of  the  nobility  remained  faithful 
to  Wladislas,  whom  they  had  freely  se¬ 
lected  and  elected.  Tne  Queen  then 
turned  to  Frederick,  the  crafty  Emperor 
of  Germany^  related  to  her  through  her 
husband,  ^is  Tiapsburg  Emperor  pro¬ 
mised  assistance,  by  appealing  to  the  pope  ; 
he  could  not  spare  any  troops,  but  offered 
money  at  an  enormous  interest,  and  as 
security  received  the  sacred  crown  of 
Saint  Stephen,  which  had  been  stolen.  A 
further  sura  being  required,  he  insisted  on 
occupying  the  Ilungarian  fortresses  of 
Elizabeth  on  the  German  frontier.  The 
young  king  Ladislas,  was  also  intrusted  to 
liim  to  bo  brought  up,  the  crafty  Ilaps- 
burg  promising  to  govern  in  his  name. 
He  had  only  to  wait  now  for  a  favorable 
•p|)ortunity,  in  order  to  realize  his  ambiti¬ 
ous  hopes.  Tlie  Queen,  in  the  meantime, 
suspecting,  perhaps,  imperial  treachery, 
discouniged  by  the  little  success  of  her 
efforts  and  by  the  alimentation  of  the 
Polish  party,  evinced  a  disposition  to  open 
negotiations  with  Wladislas;  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  were  in  the  course  of  being  settled, 
when  new  military  events  turned  the  at¬ 
tention  in  another  direction. 

Sultan  Amurath  resolved  upon  once 
more  throwing  an  army  of  80,000  men 
into.  Hungary  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of 
the  vanquished  crescent,  and  intrusted  its 
command  to  his  most  experienced  general. 
This  force  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  leaving  a  desert  and  ruins  wher¬ 
ever  it  passed.  The  terror  of  Germany 
w:i8  great;  Viermo  trembled.  As  the 
Hiingarian  nation  W’iis  divided  by  civil 
war,  it  must  soon  be  crushed,  as  it  appear¬ 
ed,  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  One  m.an, 
however,  was  living,  who  swore  to  perish 
or  save  the  fatherland  and  Christendom. 
It  w.as  Ilunyadi.  As  soon  .as  he  heard  of 
the  invasion,  he  abandoned  his  diplomatic 
and  adininistrative  labors,  mounted  his 
horse,  called  all  his  vassels  to  arms,  and 
proclaimed  a  general  rising.  He  revived 
an  old  custom  of  Jiis  ancestors,  ordering 
that  a  sabre,  covered  with  blood,  should 
be  carried  through  the  country,  to  invite 
thus  every  man  to  rally  round  the  national 
banner.  In  a  short  time,  80,000  had 
answered  his  appeal.  Ilunyadi,  w’ith  this 
little  armv  of  valiant  patriots,  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  ta^e  the  offensive  against  an  army 
of  80,000  Osmanlis.  He  thought  it  prn- 
dent  not  to  wait  for  the  enemy  and  reveal 
to  them  the  paucity  of  his  resources.  He 
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commenced  a  series  of  marches  and  coun¬ 
termarches,  harassing  the  Turks  inces¬ 
santly,  and  drew  them  into  the  mountains 
by  his  skillful  maneuvers.  When  inform¬ 
ed  of  their  disadvantageous  position  in  a 
valley,  he  gradually  surrounded  them, 
having  driven  away  all  the  advanced  posts. 
The  Hungarian  general  had  admirably 
echelonned  his  little  army  ;  hero  he  must 
conquer  or  perish.  Before  giving  the 
signal  of  attack,  however,  he  knelt  down 
to  implore  the  protection  of  Christ.  All 
the  Alagyars  followed  his  example.  He 
afterwards  electrified  them  by  a  few  words, 
spurred  his  horse,  and  led  on  his  men 
ag.ainst  the  Turks.  A  fierce  conflict  then 
took  pLace,  the  Turks  fighting  bravely. 
The  struggle  lasted  all  day.  The  sun  was 
setting  when  tlie  Osmanlis,  overpowered 
by  the  heroism  of  the  Christians,  lost  their 
general,  gave  way,  and  fled.  Himyn<li 
was  .again  victorious ;  he  pursued  the 
enemy  with  his  usual  vigor,  and  returned 
with  five  thousand  prisoners  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  standards.  The  carnage  had  been 
awful.  The  whole  of  Hungary  once  more 
proclaimed  Ilunyadi  the  saviour  of  the 
fatherland,  whilst  he  referred  his  marvel¬ 
ous  success  to  the  Almighty. 

This  recent  and  sudden  aggression  of 
the  Osmanlis,  so  heroically  repulsed,  cre.at- 
ed  great  anxiety  in  Christian  Europe. 
The  infidels  w'ere  vanquished,  but  their 
resources  were  enormous ;  ft  was  more 
than  probable  that  ere  long,  they  would 
rcjicat  their  formidable  attack.  Unity 
and  concord  among  Christians  became  of 
paramount  imjiortauce.  The  propositions 
of  peace  on  the  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
were,  therefore,  taken  into  serious  con- 
sidonation.  Finally,  after  mutual  conce.s- 
sions,  an  understanding  was  at  hand, 
when  Elizabeth  died  suddenly.  By  this 
event  the  question  was  simplified,  but  not 
resolved.  The  Emjieror  Frederick  con¬ 
tinued  to  ktH'p  Ladislas  the  Postliumous, 
and  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen,  under  his 
guardianship,  .as  well  as  the  fortresses 
given  up  by  Eliz.abeth,  whilst  he  was  fo¬ 
menting  discords  and  embarnassments  in 
Poland  and  Hungary.  But  it  was  of  no 
avail.  A  loyal  concord  was  established 
between  the  Hungari.ans  and  the  Poles. 
The  great  idea — the  great  work  of  the 
epoch — was,  war  to  the  death  against  the 
infidels. 

Early  in  the  year  1443,  a  splendid  Otto¬ 
man  embassy  entered  Buda  with  propo¬ 
sitions  of  peace  from  Amurath  (Murad) 
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for  the  young  king.  Wladialsis  received 
them,  but  he  nad  scarcely  understood  that 
the  sultan  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Belgrade,  or  the  payment  of  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute,  than  he  indignantly  and  menacingly 
replied  that  Ilunyadi  would  be  consulted 
on  the  subject,  after  which  a  reply  would 
be  forwarded  to  Amurath.  The  war-like 
dis|X)sition  of  the  young  king  was  care¬ 
fully  fanned  by  his  neighbors,  who  held 
ihc  Turks  in  great  terror.  The  pontiff 
sent  a  legate,  who  forcibly  depicted  the 
dangers  of  Christendom ;  ho  flattered 
Wladislas  wdth  the  prospects  of  great 
military  glory,  adding  that  Hungary  and 
Poland,  now  closely  united,  were  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of 
Euroj>e.  The  young  king  was  already  re¬ 
solved  to  venture  an  expedition  against 
the  infidels,  when  the  news  arrived  that 
they  had  invade<l  Serbia,  butchered  the 
inhabitants,  taken  away  the  sons  of  their 
prince,  and  frightfully  mutilated  them.  A 
crusade  was  decided  upon.  Preparations 
were  made  with  the  greatest  activity. 
The  Diet  voted  considerable  subsides. 
Ilunyadi  raised  a  body  of  calvary  at  his 
own  expense.  After  Imploring  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Almighty,  the  king,  with 
his  corp,  left  Buda  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1443.  They  advanced  southwards,  and 
were  joined  by  the  different  contingents. 
Ilunyadi  formed  the  vanguard,  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  picked  horse¬ 
men.  This  memorable  expedition,  in 
which  the  great  Magyar  appears,  as  in  a 
romantic  ejfic,  the  preeminent  figure,  by 
his  adventurous  audacity,  and  in  which  he 
equals  the  greatest  commanders  of  anti¬ 
quity,  consisted  of  two  campaigns — a  first 
one  as  glorious  as  the  second  was  disas¬ 
trous. 

As  soon  as  the  sultiin  heard  of  the 
Crus.ader8  having  actually  commenced 
their  march,  he  sent  three  different  corps 
to  oppose  their  progress.  Ilunyadi  at¬ 
tacked  and  surprised  them  successively, 
dispersing  them  with  great  slaughter.  A 
variety  of  skirmishes,  chivalrotis  deeds, 
and  brilliant  episodes,  succeeded  w'cek 
after  week,  often,  day  after  day,  during 
the  progress  of  the  Crusaders,  in  all  of 
which  Ilunyadi  was  the  indefatigable  hero. 
The  Christian  army  was  advancing  thro<igh 
Serbia.  The  Ottomans  waylaid  it.  But 
Ilunyadi,  secretly  infoftned  of  their  plan, 
surprised  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
surrounded  them  by  a  skillful  maneuver. 
The  Turks  aw'oke,  hearing  the  war-cry  of 


the  IIung,arian8.  The  ternble  name  of 
“  Yanko”  echoed  in  their  ears  like  a  death- 
knell.  They  were  massacred  before  they 
could  recover  from  their  stupor.  About 
thirty  thousand  ()sm.anlis  lay  dead  on  the 
field.  Tlieir  camp  was  plundered  and 
burnt.  Four  thousand  remained  prisoners. 
Ilunyadi  afterwards  took  Sophia,  where, 
being  joined  by  the  king,  they  entered 
Bulgaria,  the  population  of  which  being 
Slavonian,  gladly  submitted  to  Wladislas. 
The  Christian  army  then  climbed  the  first 
heights  of  the  Balkan.  Another  pow^erful 
Ottoman  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Pacha  of  Anatolia,  who  had  boasted 
of  chastising  the  presumptuous  Christians, 
was  waiting  for  them  there.  Iluny.adi,  with 
his  corps  advanced  towards  the  infidels  ; 
on  coming  close  to  them  one  evening,  he 
allowed  his  men  a  few  horn’s’  rest,  and  at 
the  firat  dawn,  on  the  following  morning, 
as  the  Hungarians  were  preparing  their 
arms  and  horses,  a  terrible  sound  of  trum¬ 
pets  burst  upon  their  ears.  They  beheld 
thick  and  numerous  columns  of  Osmanlis 
advancing  with  the  crescent  waving  over 
them.  The  Magyars,  disconcerted  by  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy,  and  their  ineffi¬ 
cient  number,  hesitateil ;  Ilunyadi  darted 
into  the  midst  of  them,  called  out  to  them, 
not  to  tremble  before  the  infidels — not  to 
abandon  their  glorious  habit  of  conquer¬ 
ing,  reminding  them  how  often,  with  the 
.assi.stancc  of  (iod,  the  enemy  had  fled  be¬ 
fore  them,  a.s8uring  them  they  w'ould  fly 
again,  adding,  that  those  who  might  now 
meet  with  their  death  w’ould  rise  in  the 
realm  of  ('hrist.  Every  man  hailed  his 
general  with  enthusiasm.  He  had  instilled 
new  life  into  them.  The  Ottoman  columns 
were  shaken  by  the  furious  attack.  They 
soon  broke  up,  and  the  proud  army  of  the 
Pacha  took  to  flight,  he  himself  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  car¬ 
nage  was  again  awful.  On  the  following 
day  this  corps  rejoined  the  royal  army', 
and  the  passage  of  the  most  difficult  pas.se8 
of  the  Balkans  was  commenced. 

It  was  severe  winter  weather.  During 
several  weeks  the  army  was  decimated  by 
the  labors  and  difficulties  of  the  march. 
Provisions  failed,  men  and  horses  were 
falling  asleep  for  ever  in  the  snow.  For¬ 
tunately,  Hbnyadi  revived  their  hopes 
and  courage  by  his  persuasive  words ;  he 
shared  their  sufferings,  and  urged  them  to 
new  efforts.  When  the  Christians  attained 
the  frontier  of  Roumelia,  they  found  every 
path,  every  valley  occupied  by  Ottomans. 
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Every  issue  was  blocked  up,  and  over  them 
was  established  a  strongly  entrenched 
camp.  The  Turks  bad  orders  not  to  at¬ 
tack,  but  to  remain  on  the  defensive ;  the 
tempest,  snow,  and  famine,  could  not  fail 
to  exterminate  the  Christians.  Hunyadi 
understood  at  once  the  plan  of  the  enemy ; 
he  sent  various  bands  to  harass,  provoke, 
insult,  and  challenge  the  infidels.  The 
Turkish  general,  indignant,  forgot  the 
orders  of  the  sultan,  and  sent  down  his 
troops  from  their  impregnable  position. 
The  great  Magyar  had  fully  succeeded ; 
he  roused  his  countrymen  ;  restored  order 
in  his  band  by  his  enthusiastic  appeals,  and 
whilst  the  other  corps  were  forming, 
feigned  an  attack  on  the  Osmanlis  and  a 
flight,  draw'iug  them  into  a  plain — in  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  position  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  Christians.  The  Crusaders  assailed 
them  with  desprJr.  The  Ottomans  were 
scattered,  and  took  refuge  behind  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  their  camp.  Hunyadi  did 
not  allow  the  ardor  of  his  countrymen  to 
cool ;  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  fortified 
passes,  and  exclaimed,  “Onwards!”  A 
frightful  bloody  confusion  ensued ;  another 
battle  more  terrible  was  fought,  and  finally, 
the  Magyars  became  masters  of  the  form¬ 
idable  heights,  and  beheld  the  green  plains 
of  lioumelia. 

On  the  following  days  the  Christians 
continued  their  march  ;  they  encamfied 
on  the  last  slope  of  the  Ilaemus,  hoping 
for  a  little  repose,  but  in  vain  ;  they  found 
that  their  position  was  surrounded  by  a 
Turkish  army,  which  left  them  no  rest. 
The  skirmishing  was  incessant.  The  Os¬ 
manlis  avoided  a  battle,  resolving  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  Christian  army  by  continued 
attacks,  and  the  cutting  off  of  every  com¬ 
munication.  The  king  decided  upon  a 
retreat,  despite  the  representations  and 
rayers  of  Hunyadi.  Every  preparation 
eing  made,  the  army  departed  in  admir¬ 
able  order,  and  arrived  in  Belgrade,  the 
Turks  not  having  ventured  to  attack  or 
molest  them.  After  the  Crusaders  re¬ 
turned  to  Buda,  where  their  entrance  was 
a  memorable  triumph ;  they  carried  before 
them  the  rich  trophies,  arms,  and  standards 
of  the  Ottomans,  followed  by  the  prisoners. 
When  Hunyadi  advanced,  he  was  received 
with  deafening  acclamations  ;*  and  hailed 
as  the  noblest  representative  of  the  father- 
land.  During  this  year  he  had  vanquished 
the  Turks  in  six  great  battles.  Wnen  he 
reached  his  home,  his  wife  presented  him 
with  a  new-born  son,  Mathias.  The  great 


Magyar  thereupon  knelt  down,  with  tears 
in  bis  eyes,  raised  the  child  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  and  thanked  God  for  thus  recompens¬ 
ing  bis  faithful  servant  for  his  unworthy 
services  in  bestowing  on  him  anpther  de¬ 
fender  of  Hungary. 

This  glorious  cumpaign  excited  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Christian  Europe.  The  young 
king  Wladislas  received  numerous  con¬ 
gratulations  from  foreign  princes,  who 
proclaimed  him  the  commander-in-chief  of 
ihe  army  of  Christ,  and  encouraged  him 
to  continue  thecrusatle.  The  pontiflf  sent 
from  Home  the  assurance  of  considerable 
succors  from  new  aliie.s,  and  the  news 
that  Scanderberg  had  fled  from  the  Turk¬ 
ish  army,  returned  to  the  true  faith,  ami 
prepared  to  exterminate  the  infidels  in  his 
paternal  |>rincipality  of  Albania.  Every 
thing  concurred  to  flatter  the  young  king, 
and  induce  him  to  commence  another  cam- 
[taign.  In  the  meantime,  the  internal 
state  of  Poland  was  deplorable ;  a  licen¬ 
tious  aristocracy  was  trampling  under 
foot  every  law,  human  and  divine  ;  but 
Wladislas,  absorbed  by  the  Turkish  war, 
remainded  deaf  to  the  prayei's  and  claims 
of  the  Poles.  A  Hungarian  Diet  voted 
extraordinary  subsidies.  Hunyadi  wa.s 
charged  with  the  preparations  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  for  the  new  campaign. 
In  a  few  months  every  thing  was  ready. 
The  sultan,  however,  anxious  to  put  an 
end  to  the  sanguinary  war,  succeeded,  by 
concessions,  in  drawing  away  from  the 
Crusaders  several  of  their  allies,  and  man¬ 
ifested  openly  his  desire  for  peace.  He 
sent  an  embas-sy  to  Wladislas  at  Szeged. 
The  amba-ssador,  solemnly  received  in  a 
numerous  assembly  of  nobles,  announced 
that  his  master  wished  for  peace,  and  was 
ready  to  subscribe  to  honorable  condi¬ 
tions,  advantageous  to  the  Christians. 
His  propositions,  delivered  in  manly  and 
eloquent  language,  were  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  assembly.  Several  con¬ 
ferences  followed,  and  after  many  diffi¬ 
culties  and  discussions  on  several  of  the 
articles  of  the  peace,  it  was  finally  signed 
by  both,  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans, 
each  party  taking  a  solemn  oath,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  religion,  to  adhere  to  it  and  to 
observe  it  faithfully. 

The  Ottoman  embassy  had  scarcely 
taken  leave,  when  the  news  arrived  that 
a  fleet  of  Crusaders  was  advancing  to 
wards  the  Hellespont,  and  that  a  revolt 
had  broken  out  against  the  sultan,  in 
Asia.  A  messenger  of  the  Emperor  of 
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the  East  confirmed  this  news,  and  urged 
Wladisla.4  not  to  lose  such  an  opportunity 
of  crushing  the  infidels,  who  certainly 
could  not  be  trusted  to  observe  the  peace. 
The  king,  perplexed,  appealed  to  the 
Hun^rian  Diet,  in  wdiich  (after  taking 
cognizance  of  the  diplomatic  letters  and 
reports,)  the  very  men  who  had  hailed 
the  peace  joyfully,  now  clamorously  re¬ 
gretted  its  signature.  Violent  dissensions 
took  |iliice  in  the  assembly ;  at  last  it  was 
resolved  to  break  and  annul  the  peace. 
All  eyes  turned  to  llunyadi,  who  gravely 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the 
oath,  adding,  that  a  word  of  honor  once 
pledged,  ought  to  remain  inviolate. 
Other  members  imitated  his  loyalty. 
Then  the  spiritu.al  chief  of  the  crusade, 
the  representative  of  the  pope,  rose  and 
addressed  the  assembly  in  a  long  and  elo¬ 
quent  speech.  He  deduced  arguments 
tending  to  prove  that  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  sult.an  was  null,  in  consequence  I 
of  the  divergence  of  manners,  of  princi¬ 
ples,  and  above  all  of  faith.  He  conclud¬ 
ed  his  discourse  by  an  argument  on  the 
omnipotent  right  of  the  {Kintiff,  in  whose 
name  he  solemnly  abrogated  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  absolved  from  the  oath 
those  who  had  taken  it. 

His  conclusions  were  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  acclamations  by  the 
Magyars.  War  was  the  only  word  utter¬ 
ed  ;  all  swore  to  die  for  their  religion. 
The  king,  agitated,  yielded  to  the  univer¬ 
sal  feeling.  He  gave  his  assent  to  the 
peijury.  But  Hunyatli  refused  to  dis¬ 
grace  himself  by  imitating  them.  The 
king,  the  cardinals,  the  greatest  M-agyars 
surrounded  him,  and  pressed  him,  sparing 
no  arguments.  They  flattered  him,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  respect  for  his  king  and  the 
pontiff;  to  his  love  of  country,  and  of 
glory.  The  hero  lost  all  consciousness 
and  volition ;  ho  yielded,  although  reluc¬ 
tantly,  and  joined  his  countrymen  in  one 
of  those  inmmies  that  are  an  eternal  blot 
upon  the  history  of  a  nation. 

Insurmountable  diflicultics  arose  to 
check  the  ardor  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
Poles  and  Vahachians  who  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  when  the  peace  was  signed,  ^)roved 
reluctant  to  leave  their  flirailics  again.  A 
vast  number  considered  the  violation  of 
the  peace  a  dishonorable  proceeding.  An 
earthquake  terrified  the  public  credulity. 
The  king  also  was  agitated  by  gloomy 
presentiments.  After  many  efforts,  an 
army  of  about  ten  thousand  men  was  col¬ 


lected  ;  they  were,  it  is  true,  picked  men. 
They  took  their  departure  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  proceeded  to  Widdin,  toward-s 
Gallipoli,  hoping  to  meet  the  auxiliaries 
promised  by  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
The  Turkish  garrisons  were  not  attacked, 
the  C'rusuders  contenting  themselves  with 
ravaging  the  country  till  they  met  their 
allies,  llunyadi  joined  the  king  with 
five  thousand  horsemen  raised  on  his  own 
possessions.  Subsequently  the  army  fol¬ 
lowed  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  advanc¬ 
ing  towards  the  Black  Sea.  When  the 
Christians  arrived  at  Nicopolis,  they 
plundered  the  suburbs,  but  met  with  a 
valorous  resistance  from  the  Turkish  gar¬ 
rison.  In  Valachia  the  Vajvodo  paid  his 
homage  to  the  King  of  Poland  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  excused  himself  on  his  h.aving 
been  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
Ottomans ;  he  inspected  the  army,  and 
being  struck  by  its  inadequacy,  advised 
the  king  and  the  Magyars  to  abandon 
the  rash  expedition.  But  the  pontifical 
envoy  indignantly  repudiated  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  lie  affirmed  that  the  Turks 
were  not  prepared  for  defence.  The  Va- 
lachian  Vajvode  was  not  listened  to;  he 
adjoined  tour  thousand  horsemen,  com- 
!  manded  by  his  son,  to  the  royal  army, 
and  presented  Wladislas  with  two  intelli¬ 
gent  guides,  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  a  few  remarkably  swift 
horses  in  the  eventuality  of  misfortune. 

The  Christian  army  continued  its  march, 
plundering  and  burning,  attacking  and 
destroying  many  fortresses,  thus  advanc¬ 
ing  toward  the  Black  Sea,  where  the 
awful  news  fell  suddenly  on  the  Christians, 
that  Amurath,  in  person,  with  forty 
thousand  men,  had  landed  on  the  Euro- 

Eean  shores,  having  embarked  on  the 
losphorus  in  Genoese  ships,  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  and  thus  avoided  the 
Christian  fleet  cruising  in  the  Hellespont. 
The  position  of  the  Christian  army  wu.s 
desperate.  The  king  held  a  council.  Va¬ 
rious  propositions  mere  made.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  establish  and  entrench 
the  army  between  Varna  and  Galata. 

In  the  meantime  Amurath  was  advanc¬ 
ing  with  forced  marches ;  in  a  few  day.s 
his  army  stood  in  order  of  battle,  oppo¬ 
site  the  Christian  camp.  A  council  of  war 
was  held  in  the  royal  tent ;  a  largo  ma¬ 
jority  proposed  to  remain  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  to  barricade  the  camp,  use  the  wai 
engines,  and  throw  back  the  assailants 
till  the  expected  allies  arrived.  But  the 
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impetuons  Hunyadi  advised  the  offensive ; 
his  reasons  for  this  determination  were 
numerous,  and  the  result  of  a  l9ng  expe¬ 
rience.  lie  exposed  them  with  great 
clearness  and  warmth ;  he  appealed  to  the 
indomitable  valor  of  the  Magyars,  and 
brought  over  to  his  own  views  the  king 
.as  well  as  the  bravest  among  the  Polish 
and  Hungarian  chivalry.  It  was  decided 
to  attack  the  Turks ;  Hunyadi  received 
the  supreme  command ;  he  assigned  its 
]>ost  to  each  corps,  and  took  the  most 
skillful  strategetical  measures.  When  the 
two  armies  stood  in  presence  of  each 
other,  and  on  the  point  of  commencing 
the  battle,  the  Crusaders  discovered  on  an 
eminence,  in  the  Ottoman  camp,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  transfixed  at  the  top  of  a  long  lance, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
that  had  been  violated  (November,  1444.) 

The  Turks  were  the  first  to  send  for¬ 
ward  a  body  of  men,  as  it  were,  to  recon- 
noiter.  They  were  attacked  fiercely,  and 
the  Ottoman  cavalry  charged  the  whole 
front,  when  they  were  met  by  Hunyadi, 
who  repulsed  them  with  his  usual  imjietu- 
osity.  As  he  beheld  their  retreat,  he  fell 
upon  tluj  center  of  the  Ottoman  army, 
upset  its  ranks,  breaking  through  its  lines, 
and  carrying  all  before  him.  The  Chris¬ 
tians,  exulting  in  their  success,  almost 
sure  of  victory,  forgot  the  orders  of  their 
comra.ander,  and  fell  on  the  Ottomans  with 
indiscriminate  fury.  The  infidels,  on  their 
part,  at  fiist  disconcerted,  thanks  to  their 
great  numbers,  re-formed  their  ranks,  and 
regained  the  lost  ground.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  young  king  was  persuaded  by 
the  Pontifical  Legate,  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
structions  of  Hunyadi,  to  rush  upon  the 
Turks  with  all  his  chivalry,  assured  of  im¬ 
mortal  glory  as  his  reward.  The  battle 
long  remained  an  unearthly  chaos,  a 
hlood-thirsty  insanity  seeming  to  have 
seised  both  armies.  At  last  the  Turks 
yielded ;  the  Christians  hurled  them  down ; 
they  penetrated  into  the  camp  of  the  Os- 
manlis,  and  began  to  plunder ;  Hunyadi 
reappeared,  rallied  them,  and  the  day 
seemed  to  have  turned  entirely  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Christians. 

At  this  moment,  the  sultan  recovering 
his  confidence,  rallied  the  Ottomans,  and 
commenced  a  dreadful  attack  upon  the 
Christians.  Hunyadi,  on  beholding  the 
Ottoman  masses  rushing  in  that  direction, 
abandoned  his  own  victorious  wing,  has¬ 
tened  up,  and  found  the  young  king  de¬ 
fending  himself  almost  alone,  surrounded 


by  the  dead  bodies  of  his  followers.  In 
vain  Hunyadi  implored  him  to  retreat ; 
Wladislas  remained  deaf  to  his  entreaties. 
He  gathered  a  few  Polish  knights  and 
precipitated  himself  on  the  Ottomans,  ad¬ 
vancing  rashly  to  the  very  tent  of  the 
sultan,  close  to  Amurath,  where  he  was 
cut  down.  In  the  meantime,  the  Christ¬ 
ians  whom  Hunyadi  had  left,  became 
confused ;  it  was  whispered  that  the 
young  king  and  his  knights  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Amurath  at  this  juncture  fell 
upon  all  that  remained  of  the  Crusaders, 
with  a  fresh  column  of  janissaries.  The 
prodigies  of  valor  pcrforme<l  by  Hunyadi 
proved  of  no  avail.  The  Christians  dis¬ 
banded,  rushed  from  the  field,  or  were 
slain  ;  Hunyadi  remained  almost  the  last; 
he  W'as  still  living,  and  felt  it  his  duty  not 
to  give  way  to  despair.  Ilis  country  had 
great  need  of  his  life.  He  disappeared  in 
the  mountains. 

Infamous  calumnies  were  put  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Hunyadi  at  Varna,  by  a  Polish 
chronicler,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  hero.  He  stated  that  Hunyadi  had 
abandoned  the  young  king  and  lied.  It 
ajipears,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Polish 
leaders  urged  Wladislas  to  disobey  the 
injunctions  of  Hunyadi.  The  great  Mag¬ 
yar  bail  naturally  inspired  the  bitter  hos¬ 
tility  of  envious  mediocrity ;  and  the  hatred 
of  some  of  the  Polish  nobles  for  him,  arose 
also  from  his  influence  over  the  young 
king,  who  neglected  his  country  and 
countrymen,  so  much  was  he  absorbed  by 
his  Hungarian  crown.  The  Polish  calum¬ 
ny  has  been  searchingly  refuted.  There 
is  not  one  ground  u|>on  which  it  can  be 
credited,  and  Gibbon  is  unjustifiable  for 
having  accepted  it  without  investigation. 
Had  the  orders  of  Hunyadi  been  attended 
to  at  Varna,  the  Christians  would  most 
probably  have  conquered.  Wherever  he 
was  on  that  day,  he  repulsed  the  enemy. 
He  certainly  may  be  accused  of  having 
advised  a  rash  attack,  considering  there 
were  fifty  thousand  Ottomans,  and  not 
eighteen  thousand  Christians,  on  a  plain. 
This  he  confessed ;  and  declared,  long 
after,  that  his  fault  was  to  have  over-rated 
his  army.  The  Victory  of  the  Ottomans 
was  complete  ;  nearly  the  whole  ChristliUi 
army  was  exterminated.  Amurath,  in 
order  to  announce  his  victory  to  his  sub¬ 
jects,  sent  to  them  the  head  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  young  king.  Wladislas  had  been 
brave,  just,  liberal,  modest,  of  pure  man- 
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ners.  The  Turks  honored  his  misfortune ; 
they  raised  a  column,  with  a  commemora¬ 
tive  inscription,  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
found  the  death  of  the  br.avc. 

The  disaster  at  Varna  became  soon 
known  throughout  Christendom.  It  cre¬ 
ated  the  greatest  consternation.  A  panic 
seized  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Several 
nobles  took  advantage  of  it  to  excite  di¬ 
visions  and  form  ambitious  factions.  The 
Magyars  were  yearning  for  Hunyadi. 
They  discovered  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Valachia.  When  he  had  left  the  field  of 
Varna,  he  had  long  w.indcre<l,  often  alone, 
and  after  long  sufierings,  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  Valachian  Vajvode,  in  whom 
he  thought  to  find  a  friend,  but  who,  on 
the  contrary,  threatened  him  with  death, 
and  had  him  throwm  in  a  dungeon.  The 
Magyars  demanded  the  liberty  of  their 
hero,  and  threatened  the  Valachian  traitor 
with  a  merciless  war,  if  he  did  not  instant¬ 
ly  restore  him  to  liberty. 

Hunyadi  having  been  delivered,  re'ai)- 
peare<l  among  his  countrymen.  He  ar¬ 
rived  when  a  Diet  was  sitting  convulsed 
by  factious  intrigues.  Hy  his  exertions 
and  influence  another  Diet  was  convoked, 
more  complete  and  regular.  The  first 
question  to  be  decided,  referred  to  the 
election  of  a  king.  Hunyadi  at  once  pro¬ 
posed  Ladislas  the  Posthumous,  and  ex¬ 
plained  all  the  advantages  that  must  re¬ 
sult  from  his  election.  The  assembly 
adopted  his  proposition.  Ladislas  w:vs 
proclaimed  King  of  Hungary,  Hunyadi  ap¬ 
pointed  Captaln-Oeneral,  and  ambassadors 
wore  dispatched  to  the  Emperor  Frede¬ 
rick  HI.  in  order  to  claim  the  young  king 
and  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen,  in  the 
name  of  the  Hungari.an  nation.  Hunyadi 
w:i8  fully  aware  that  an  Ottoman  invasion 
would  soon  follow.  He  lost  no  lime  in 
assembling  a  few  troops,  and  started  in 
order  to  watch  them.  He  obtained  secret 
information  that  the  infidels  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Save,  unsuspecting  his  being 
so  near  ;  he  crossed  the  river  in  the  dead 
of  night,  surprised  them,  and  in  two 
hours  cut  them  to  pieces.  Afterw.ards  he 
entered  Valachia,  ravaged  the  country, 
took  the  traitor  Vajvode  and  put  him  to 
death,  and  established  the  Hungarian 
suzerainty. 

In  the  mesin  time,  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  the  Emperor  Frederick  received  a 
vague  and  crafty  reply :  he  declined  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  young  king,  in  consequence  of 
bis  youth,  and  the  sacred  crown,  because 


it  could  not  be  wanted.  The  Magj’ars 
received  this  .answer  in  a  solemn  assembly. 
They  resolved  to  repel,  by  every  means, 
the  Germanic  influence  and  domination, 
although  anxious  not  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  emperor.  They  again 
proclaimed  Ladislas  king  elect,  and  Ilun- 
yadi  governor-general,  with  extensive 
jiowers,  but  clearly  defined  in  several  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  decree.  Hunyadi  at  first  de¬ 
clined  the  heavy  responsibility,  but  being 
pres.«ed  by  the  whole  assembly,  yielded, 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  articles, 
and  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  insig¬ 
nias  and  prerogatives  of  his  vicereg.*!!  dig¬ 
nity.  A  coadjutor  w’as  ajipointed  to  aid 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  As 
soon  as  Hunyadi  came  into  full  possession 
of  his  new  powers,  he  declared  war 
against  the  Emperor  Frederick,  for  ille¬ 
gally  detaining  King  L.adislas  and  the 
Hungarian  crown,  and  with  rapid  marches 
entered  the  imperial  dominions,  and  rav¬ 
aged  several  provinces,  adv.ancing  to  the 
very  gates  of  Vienna,  but  not  pushing  fur¬ 
ther  this  first  cainjtaign.  The  cmjieror, 
uneasy  at  such  unexpected  proceedings, 
appealed  to  the  Fontifical  Legate. 
Tlirough  his  intervention  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  and,  after 
endless  discussions  and  conferences,  a  for¬ 
mal  treaty  of  pe.ace  wms  signed.  Ladislas 
it  was  resolved,  should  remain  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  emperor  till  his  ma¬ 
jority,  Hunyadi  being  recognized  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Hungary.  This  suspension  of 
hostilities,  gladly  accepted  by  the  Diet, 
was  very  necessary  to  Hungary  and  her 
governor.  It  permitted  them  to  recover 
from  an  agitated  and  sanguinary  period, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  future  eventuali¬ 
ties  that  could  not  fall  to  rise  in  the 
East. 

Hunyadi  received  frequent  information 
of  constant  incursions,  and  attacks  of  the 
Ottomans  on  the  Hungarian  territory. 
The  day  of  Varna  was  lying  heavily  on 
his  memory  and  heart.  He  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  d.angers  of  Hungary 
and  Christendom,  and  commenced  active 
diplomatic  relations  with  .all  the  Christi.an 
princes.  He  received  from  all  the  highest 
testimonies  of  admiration  and  sympathy. 
In  the  year  1448  the  governor-general 
obtained  a  subsidy  from  the  Diet,  formed 
an  army  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  be¬ 
sides  eight  thousand  V.alachians,  and  sud 
denly  a<ivanced  in  Serbia.  He  expected 
a  junction  with  the  Albanian  hero.  Scan- 
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derbeg.  But  Amurath,  informed  in  time 
of  the  movements  of  Ilunyadi,  advanced 
in  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  He  fojand  the  Hungarians 
evidently  sui-priseil,  intrenched  m  the 
plains  of  Kossova.  After  one  whole  day 
of  brilliant  skirmishing,  the  governor- 
general  of  Hungary  heard  the  divine  ser¬ 
vice  with  his  army.  Every  man  took  the 
sacrament.  He  then  addressed  them 
briefly,  exhorting  them  to  conquer  or  die 
for  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  Hunga¬ 
rians  then  marched  out  of  their  intrenched 
camp,  and  took  the  position  assigned  to 
them.  Ilunyadi,  confident  in  their  burn¬ 
ing  enthusiasm,  rejected  propositions  of 
peace  sent  at  the  last  moment  by  Amu¬ 
rath.  The  battle  began  ;  a  deadly  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  two  infuriated  armies 
continued  the  whole  day,  till  the  darkest 
hour  of  night.  Then  the  combatants  re¬ 
turned  to  their  respective  camps.  The 
next  morning,  at  dawn,  the  battle  was  re¬ 
sumed  w'ith  unabated  energy.  The  small 
army  of  the  Hungarians  was  fearfully  re¬ 
duced,  whilst  the  Ottomans  could  bring 
forward  fresh  masses,  and  among  them 
the  formidable  janissaries.  At  the  s.ame 
time,  the  defection  of  the  Valachians 
threw  a  fatal  disorder  among  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  who  fell,  one  by  one,  actually 
crushed  by  the  masses  of  the  enemy. 
Ilunyadi,  again,  remained  the  la.st  on  the 
field,  and  finally  withdrew  with  a  h.and- 
ful  of  men.  Nearly  the  whole  Christian 
army  had  been  annihilated.  Thirty-four 
thousand  Turkish  corpses  proved  how 
dearly  the  victory  had  been  purchased. 
The  Serbians  then  turned  against  the 
vanquished,  their  fellow-Christians,  and 
pursued  the  few  that  survived  and  es¬ 
caped,  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts. 

After  the  fatal  day  of  Kossova,  Hun- 
yadi,  pursued,  was  saved  by  the  swiftness 
of  his  horse.  He  wandered  days  and 
da^s  in  a  desolate  country,  having  many 
bair-breath  c.scapes,  that  are  still  remem¬ 
bered  in  popular  traditions.  Once  he  was 
five  days  without  food,  and  meeting  a 
band  of  peasants,  of  wiiora  he  begged  for 
a  piece  of  bread,  in  the  name  of  God,  he 
w'as  recognized,  seized,  and  given  up  for 
a  liandsome  reward,  to  the  governor  of  a 
neighboring  fortress.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  by  the  garrison  to  deliver  the  he¬ 
ro  :  it  was  discovered,  and  Ilunyadi  given 
up  to  George  Brankovich,  father-in  law' 
of  Ulric  de  Cilley,  who  had  been  defeated 
and  pardoned  by  the  great  Magyar.  This 


man  had  the  baseness  to  propose  to  the 
sultan  to  give  up  to  him  the  terrible 
Yanko  who  had  so  often  vanquished  the 
Ottomans.  Amurath  refused  scornfully. 
Ilunyadi,  who  felt  how  neces.sary  his  pre¬ 
sence  must  be  in  his  country,  made  pro¬ 
positions  that  flattered  the  cupidity  of  the 
traitor,  sent  for  one  of  his  sons,  whom 
he  left  as  hostage,  and  returned  to  Hun¬ 
gary. 

An  immense  crow'd  of  nobles  and  |>eople 
hastened,  on  his  arrival,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  safe  return.  The  governor,  in 
tears,  saw’  in  this  demonstration  that, ’des¬ 
pite  his  misfortune,  the  true  national  feel¬ 
ing  and  opinion  w'ere  still  with  liim.  His 
first  CJire  was  to  punish  the  Christian  trai¬ 
tor  who  had  offered  him  to  the  Turks. 
He  turned,  with  an  incredible  rapidity  on 
Serbia,  and  ravaged  it,  till  his  son  was  re¬ 
stored.  Mutual  friends  interposed  be- 
tw'een  Brinkovich  .and  Ilunyadi :  they  ap- 
pe.ased  the  wrath  of  the  latter,  and  bonds 
of  a  mutual  concord  were  agreed  upon. 
It  was  stipulated  th.at  Ilunyadi  would 
consent  to  the  betrothohood  of  his  yoimg 
son,  Mathias,  with  the  daughter  of  Ulric 
of  Cilley.  The  beneficial  results  of  this 
arrangement,  however,  w'ere  not  of  long 
duration.  Cilley  and  his  father-in-law, 
both  ba.se  perjurers,  were  not  long  in 
manifesting  their  de.adly  hatred  for  the 
pure,  noble  hero,  who  was  the  last  hope 
of  the  nation.  The  disaster  of  Kossova 
created  exultation  among  those  nobles 
who  nourished  an  implacable  aversion  fur 
the  governor,  who,  to  them,  was  a  mere 
parvenu — successful,  because  he  fl-attered 
the  people. 

They  made  no  secret  of  their  insolent 
delight,  but  formed  a  dark  nucleus  from 
which  radiated  a  mass  of  calumnies.  A 
diplomatic  conspiracy  w’as  formed  against 
Ilunyadi.  The  pontifiT  and  most  of  the 
Christian  princes  received  communica¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  was  represented  as  a 
tyrant,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  whose 
vanity  and  selfish  ambition  were  the  ruia 
of  Hungary.  These  calumnious  assertions 
skillfully  disseminated,  proved  8ucc^ssful 
in  more  than  one  o.ase.  The  pope,  to 
whom  Ilunyadi  forwarded  a  full  account 
of  his  misfortune  at  Kossova,  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  terms,  left  it  without  a  reply,  but  ol- 
ficially  induced  the  Diet  to  discontinue 
the  war  ag.ain8t  the  Ottomans,  in  which 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  had  been  lav 
ished.  The  proud  and' sensitive  soul  of 
the  governor  felt  deeply  wounded ;  he 
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considered  himself  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  1  the  appeal.  Ilunyadi  then  found  himself 
the  Catholic  nations,  and  robbed  of  the  I  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body.  The 
prestige  that  invested  him  with  the  cham-  |  besieged  fortress  could  not  but  surrender, 
pionship  of  the  Christian  religion.  Ac-  One  night,  when  the  Hungarian  camp  was 
cordingly,  he  convoked  a  Diet  in  1460,  :  plunged  in  a  tranquil  slumber,  a  cry  of 
and  demanded  w’hethor  or  not  the  assem- 1  alarm  was  heard.  The  Magyars  roused, 
bly  would  take  up  his  cause,  with  respect ,  flew  to  arms;  the  Bohemians  advancing 
to  the  past  events.  The  nobles  respond- ,  in  order  were  in  the  camp,  and  massacring 
ed  to  his  loyal  appeal ;  they  drew  up  a  the  besiegers  as  they  were  rising.  All 
long,  respectful  epistle  to  the  pontiff,  in  the  barons,  prelates,  and  nobles  had  dis- 
which,  with  a  melancholy  magnanimity,  appeared.  Ilunyadi  hastened  up  at  the 
they  expressed  their  unlimited  approba-  head  of  a  small,  faithfid  band,  carved  his 
tion  of  the  whole  civil  and  military  policy  way  through  the  Bohemian  masses,  and 
of  their  governor,  Ilunyadi.  Neverthe-  retreated  in  a  menacing  order.  One  of 
less,  the  calumnies  continued  their  subter-  the  Magyar  nobles,  taken  up  wouuded  on 
terranean  work,  and  the  court  of  Koine  the  way,  and  unwilling  to  ap^iear  before 
manifested  a  violent  op|)08ition  to  the  Cod  without  asking  pardon  for  his  crime, 
great  Magyar.  confessed  that  the  nobles  and  prelates  who 

Ilunyadi,  at  length  convinced  that  the  had  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  gov- 
internal  discords  of  the  country  could  ernor,  had  betrayed  him,  sold  him  to  the 
only  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  jire-  Bohemians,  whom  they  had  brought  up 
sence  of  the  legitimate  king,  resolved,  by  and  assisted.  Ilunyadi,  undeterred  by 
arms  or  by  diplomacy,  to  effect  the  instal-  this  treason,  formed  an  army  rapidly,  call- 
lation  of  the  young  king  on  the  throne ;  ing  some  of  his  old  troops  under  his  ban- 
thus  not  hesitating  to  sacrifice  his  own  to  ncr.  lie  then  dashed  on  the  Bohemians, 
the  general  interest.  exterminated  them,  took  all  their  forts; 

He  also  formed  the  project  of  chastising  and  as  they  again  h.ad  reassembled,  and 
the  Bohemians,  who  had  const.antly  made  when  the  governor,  although  with  an 
incursions  into  the  land  of  the  Magyars,  army  very  inferior  in  number,  longed  to 
and  kept  up  civil  dissension  by  their  in-  .assail  them,  he  received  an  order  from  the 
trigues.  He  commenced  by  detaching  Diet  to  cease  hostilities,  and  sign  the  con- 
from  them  those  nobles  who,  driven  by  a  I  ditions  of  peace,  which  the  assembly  had 
fiictious  spirit,  h.ad  been  leagued  vvilh  j  framed.  These  conditions  were  disgrace- 
them.  Putting  aside  his  private  resent-  |  ful  to  Hungary.  Ilunyadi,  however,  with 
ments,  he  formed  a  close  .alliance  with  the  \  a  bitter  heart,  submitted  to  the  law  of  the 
Pal.atin,  Ladislas  of  Cara,  and  the  V'aj-  land.  He  was  only  the  representative  of 
vode  of  Transylvania.  Th.ay  swore  eternal  the  king,  and  had  sworn  to  obey  the  as- 
friendship  and  concord.  A  body  of  Boho-  sembly. 

mians,  remnants  of  the  armies  of  Zisca  The  peremptory  interruption  of  the  Bo¬ 
und  of  the  Procops,  h.ad  established  them-  hemi-an  expedition  was  a  humiliation  which 
selves  in  the  north  of  Hung.ary,  .and  there  Ilunyadi  felt  keenly.  He  was  surrounded 
built  c.astles,  and  fortified  cities,  as  in  a  by  unscrupulous  enemies,  and  saw  himself 
conquered  land.  They  formed  bands  of  the  victim  of  the  most  odious  calumnies 
brigands,  who  robbed  and  plundered  un-  at  home  and  abroad.  Too  honorable  to 
der  the  name  of  Ladislas  the  Posthumous,  form  for  himself  a  special  party  of  inferior 
whom  they  professed  to  defend.  Ilunyadi  nobles  .and  citizens,  among  whom  he  was 
raised  a  body  of  troops  at  his  own  expense,  very  popular,  he  commenced  without  de- 
and  advanced  against  those  Bohemians,  lay  the  measures  that  would  enable  thu 
whom  he  soon  dispersed.  He  then  pro-  Hungarians  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
cceded  to  besFege  Losonoz,  their  strongest  young  king  in  their  own  country.  He 
fortress,  and  center  of  their  settlement,  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Ottom.an8, 
As  the  fort,  owing  to  its  adminable  posi-  in  order  to  be  undisturbed  in  that  quarter 
tion  and  its  brave  garrison,  resisted  more  He  again  sent  .ambassadors  to  the  Emperoi 
vigorously  than  was  expected,  the  gover-  without  any  result.  The  governor  then 
nor,  having  a  totally  insuflicient  force,  had  appealed  to  the  different  populations, 
recourse  to  his  viceregal  authority,  and  Cermans,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  who 
called  on  all  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  recognized  the  Hungarian  suzerainty.  He 
district  to  come  to  him  with  men  and  mu-  convoked  their  representatives  inagenoral 
nitions.  A  great  number  responded  to  assembly,  which  decided  that  Frederick 
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should  be  reduced  W  force  of  arms  to 
give  up  Ladisias.  The  Emperor  then 
withdrew  to  Italy  with  the  royal  youth, 
to  let  the  storm  pass  away.  But  on  his 
return  he  was  besieged  in  Neustadt,  and 
obliged  to  yield.  A  peace  was  promptly 
concluded,  by  which  Ulric  de  ('illey  was 
declared  tutor  of  Ladisias,  then  only 
tivelve  years  of  age,  but  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  The  young 
king  declared  his  desire  to  reside  in  Hun¬ 
gary.  It  was  acceded  to  reluctantly  by 
the  imperial  party.  His  ap|)earance  was 
hailed  every  where  with  enthusiastic  ac¬ 
clamations.  A  general  diet  was  convoked 
for  the  first  days  of  the  year  1468  at  Pres- 
bourg,  for  the  final  and  solemn  installation 
of  Laiiislas  with  the  sacred  crowm. 

From  that  day  the  government  of  Hun- 
yadi  ceased.  The  documents  respecting 
ins  civil  administrations  are  tew.  The 
chroniclers  are  generally  silent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  they  especially  represent  him  as  the 
liero-patriot,  incessantly  battling  against 
the  Infidel.  Nevertheless,  many  admir¬ 
able  reforms  and  institutions  of  internal 
.administration  marked  his  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  Tliese  have  been  drowned,  as  it 
were,  in  the  tumultuous  military  agitation 
of  his  life,  but  are,  to  this  day,  considered 
by  the  Magyar  face,  honorable  testimonies 
of  his  genius,  integrity,  and  humanity. 

When  the  Hungarian  Diet,  after  innu¬ 
merable  difficulties,  had  settled  with  the 
Emperor  the  details  of  the  peace,  Hunyadi 
resigned  the  extraordinary  powers  that 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  more  than  six 
years  before.  The  Austrian  party  and  the 
enemies  of  the  great  Magyar  succeeded 
in  placing  Ladisias  under  the  influence  of 
Ulric  de  Cilley.  This  proflig.ate,  unprinci¬ 
pled  man,  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  young 
sovereign.  He  accumulated  infamous 
calumnies  on  Hunyadi,  who,  informed,  at 
last,  of  the  d.angers  he  was  exposed  to, 
hastened  to  Vienna,  baffled  the  snares  of 
his  implacable  enemies,  and  only  begged 
his  friends  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  the 
king  and  refute  the  calumnies  of  which  he 
had  been  the  object.  Ladisias  listened, 
felt  conscious  how  deeply  he  had  wronged 
the  Magyar  hero ;  and  having  assembled 
round  his  throne  the  greatest  nobles,  pre¬ 
lates,  and  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  Hun- 
vadi,  presenting  himself,  knelt  before  his 
icing,  and  laid  in  his  hands  his  titles  of 
governor  of  the  kingdom.  The  young 
sovereign  rose,  thanked  him  for  his  loyal 
services,  created  him  “  Perpetual  Count,” 


and  appointed  him  captain -general  of  his 
army.  Subsequently  the  king  confirmed 
and  legalized  all  the  acts  of  Hunyadi  as 
governor,  in  a  document  of  great  histori¬ 
cal  importance,  as  it  is  a  rhumi,  highly 
laudatory,  of  the  whole  political  life  of 
Hunyadi  to  the  very  day  of  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  extraordinary  powers. 

Unfortunately,  Ladisias,  atler  this  sol¬ 
emn  popular  inaugnration  of  his  reign, 
returned  to  Austria.  Cilley  there  renew'- 
ed  his  intrigues,  isolated  the  poor  young 
king,  and  again  resuTiied  his  calumnies  and 
plots  against  Hunyadi,  whilst  he  was  aban¬ 
doning  himself  to  profligacy.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  there  were  still  some  j)ure  nobles  at 
court,  who  resolved  to  save  the  king  fr.om 
the  pestiferous  influence  of  his  crafty  guar¬ 
dian.  One  morning  they  appeared  early, 
in  a  body,  before  Ijadislas,  having  baffled 
the  precautions  of  Cilley.  They  unraveled 
to  him  the  infamies  of  this  man,  dwelt  on 
the  discontent  of  bis  subjects,  and  finally 
convinced  the  young  king  of  all  they  ad¬ 
vanced.  Ladisias  then  ordered  that  his 
unpopular  guardian  should  be  ignomiui- 
ously  dismissed.  This  measure,  as  well  as 
the  honors  bestowed  previously  on  Hun¬ 
yadi,  produced  a  most  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  Hungarians.  They  hoped  for 
a  period  of  rejmse  and  prosperity ;  but 
this  hope  was  a  merely  transient  gleam. 

Mohammed  IL,  the  intrepid  and  enthu- 
si.astic  sou  of  the  Prophet,  li.ad  succeeded 
Amurath.  The  young  sultan  had  not 
feared  to  proclaim  his  destructive  projects 
against  Christendom.  Euro{)e  seemed, 
nevertheless,  to  be  slumbering,  when  it 
was  roused  by  a  terrific  crash.  On  the 
29th  of  M.ay,  1453,  Constantinople  had 
fallen  before  the  destructive  masses  of  the 
Ottomans.  Mohammed,  now  in  [>o8.ses- 
sion  of  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  me¬ 
naced  Italy,  France  and  Spain.  The  con¬ 
sternation  iti  Hungary  was  deep  and  uni¬ 
versal  ;  all  eyes  and  hearts  again  turned 
to  Hunyadi.  The  young  ki?ig,  terrified, 
but  well  advised,  bestowed  new  proofs  of 
his  gratitude  on  the  popular  hero.  In 
consideration  of  his  eminent  services  ho 
invested  him,  by  royal  letters  patent,  with 
the  property  of  four  Valachian  districts, 
as  a  national  recompense.  Hunyadi  con¬ 
sidering  himself  now  sheltered  from  court 
intrigues,  recovered  confidence  in  himself. 
He  mlt  that,  at  the  head  of  his  old  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  he  could  brave  the  pre¬ 
sent  dangers.  He  pressed  the  king  for 
an  immediate  convocation  of  the  Diet. 
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It  asHembled  at  Biida,  and  voted  ample  !  of  liis  enemies.  Cilley  and  others  renewed 
subsidies  in  men  and  money,  and  a  general  their  league ;  and  whilst  I^dislas  was  at 
rising  in  case  of  invasion.  Every  mc.asure  !  Prague,  to  be  crowned  King  of  Jiohemia, 
was  taken  for  the  immediate  organization  i  and  Ilunyadi  battling  against  the  Turks, 
of  an  army,  and  Huiiy.adi  .apjwinted  com-  ;  this  league  succeeded  in  calling  an  assembly 
mander-in-chief.  The  Diet  was  still  sit- !  of  the  orders  of  state,  and  forming  a  corn- 
ting  when  the  news  arrived  that  Moham-  !  mittee, charged  with  the  political,  economi- 
me<l  II.  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  an  '  cal,  and  military  government,  in  the  absence 
army.  The  Ottomans  h.ad  mvaged  Serbia,  of  the  king,  which  de  facto  abolished  the 
Its  prince,  who  had  formerly  tre.acherous-  authority  of  Ilunyadi.  Fortunately  the 
ly  imprisoned  and  ransomed  Ilunyadi,  latter,  on  his  return,  took  the  wise  measure 
had  come  to  Hungary  to  implore  succors,  of  instantly  tbrwarding  a  messenger  to  the 
The  M.agyar  oonunaiider  forgot  the  for-  king,  informing  him  of  what  had  taken 
mer  treason,  assembled  whatever  bands  «)f  |  place.  Ladislas  wrote  back  timt  Ilunyadi 
Serbianrs  and  Ilnngari.ans  hecould  collect,  I  must  be  member  of  whatever  governing 
as  the  army  was  not  yet  ready,  and  ad-  lM>dy  was  instituted,  thus  leaving  him  suf- 
vanced  to  meet  the  invaders  with  extra-  ficient  authority  to  continue  his  prej)ara- 
ordinary  rapitlity.  He  avoided  the  prin-  tions  for  the  Turkish  w'ar.  Hut  Ulric  de 
cipal  Ottoman  corps,  and  fell  on  the  rear  Cilley,  thus  defeated,  turned  to  his  old 
of  the  army,  surprised  a  jmrtion  of  it,  and  maneuvers.  He  circumvented  the  young 
defeated  it.  The  sultan  saw  himself  king,  artfully  attributed  to  Ilunyadi  the 
obliged  to  retreat.  In  the  mean  time  Hun-  most  criminal  intentions,  forging  proofs 
yadi  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  iti  or-  and  <locuments,  till  the  terrified  Ladislas 
der  to  crush  an  insurrection  of  the  treach-  accpuesced  in  every  thing  he  pn)po8ed. 
erous  Cilley,  in  Croatia.  Hut  he  soon  re-  (’illey  persu.aded  him  to  invite,  by  writing, 
turned  with  fresh  troojw,  whilst  the  sul-  the  general  to  an  interview  somewhere 
tan  had  recommenced  his  dev.astations  in  near  Vienna,  lay  a  snare  for  him,  and 
Serbia.  The  Hungarians  marched  d.ay  murder  him.  Huny.adi  started  on  receipt 
and  night.  of  the  royal  letter;  but  secretly  informed 

One  morning,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  by  Austrian  friends  of  the  plot,  did  not 
the  Otlotnans  behold  the  Magyars  gallop-  i  proceed.  Cilley  made  yet  another  at- 
ing  in  the  front  of  their  camp,  and  the  tempt.  In  the  name  of  the  king,  he  in¬ 
standard  of  the  dreaded  waving  in  vite<l  the  great  Magyar  to  a  second  ren- 

the  midst  of  them.  Ilunyadi  attacked  <lezvous.  This  time  Huny.adi  came  with 
with  his  usual  impetuosity.  The  sangui-  two  thous-and  devoted  followers,  sjiw  De 
nary  struggle  lastetl  all  day.  The  Otto-  Cilley,  and  scornfully  reproached  him  with 
mans  .at  hist  took  to  flight ;  Ilunyadi  pur-  his  cowardice  .and  infamy.  Xovertheless, 
sued  them  .as  far  .as  Viddin,  where,  hear-  he  felt  anxious  to  see  the  king,  and  reveal 
ing  that  immense  Turkish  reinforcements  the  truth,  unsusjKJcting  the  royal  sanction 
were  coming  up,  he  withdrew  to  Helgrade  to  CiUey’s  snares.  The  latter  seizeil  this 
with  prodigious  booty  and  an  enormous  ojiporiunity ;  m.ade  an  appointment  again  ; 
number  of  prisoners.  Ilunyadi  then  re-  and  on  Huny.adi  hesit.aling  to  approach, 
turned  to  Hungary,  where  a  multitude  of  met  bini,  urging  him  to  advance.  Ilunyadi, 
nobles,  citiziais,  and  peoj)!o  met  him,  and  Kus|H‘cting  the  traitor,  called  out  to  one  of 
again  proclaimed  him  their  liberator.  Gilley’s  knights,  sternly  demanding  whe- 
After  this  arduous  campaign  he  went  ther  this  was  not  a  snare.  The  latter, 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  fimily.  His  abashed,  bowed  his  head  in  assent.  The  in- 
second  son,  Mathias,  then  eleven  years  dignationof  the  great  Magyar  m.ay  be  easi- 
old,  by  his  precocions  energy  and  intelli-  ly  conceived.  Hebr.anded  the  traitor  and 
gence  w.as  the  deJight  of  his  parent  and  left  him  with  his  life,  out  of  respect  for 
the  ho|>e  of  the  Magyars ;  but  the  f  ither  the  king.  When  these  attempts  to  assas- 
could  not  long  indulge  the  joys  of  p.ater-  sinate  their  hero  were  known  among  the 
nity.  Ho  besought  the  Emperor  of  Ger-  Hungarians,  their  frenzy  became  bound- 
many  to  assist  Hungary.  A  Germanic  less;  armed  multitudes  appeared  on  .all 
assembly,  convoked  for  the  purpose,  ended  sides — nobles,  frieiuks,  companions  in  anns 
in  fruitless  discussions,  ainl  Hungary  stood  of  Ilunyadi,  hastened  from  every  quarter, 
alone.  'The  extr.aordinary  power  .and  hon- j  The  fermentation  took  a  formidable  as- 
ors  conferred  by  the  king  on  Ilunyadi  pect,  and  the  throne  of  Ladislas  M’ould 
had  again  roused  the  virulent  animosity  I  tiavc  been  endangered  had  not  the  eftbrts 
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and  persuasions  of  the  popular  hero  ap¬ 
peased  the  storni.  This  manifestation 
stimulate  him  in  the  tinal  resolution  to 
save  his  fatherland  from  the  infidels,  or 
perish. 

The  Ottomans  were  steadily  consolidat¬ 
ing  their  power  in  Europe.  The  new 
pontiff,  Calixtus  III.,  invited  Christendom 
to  a  crusade  against  them. 

But  Christendom  remained  deaf  to  the 
invitation  ;  Hungary  alone  was  expected 
to  strike  the  Crescent.  Capistrano,  a 
pious  Franciscan  friar,  was  sent  to  preach 
the  crusade  to  the  Hungarian  people.  By 
the  pontifical  influence,  the  internal  dis¬ 
sensions  of  the  realm  were  settled,  and 
Ladislas  fully  acquainted  with  the  treason 
of  De  Cilley,  as  well  as  the  maOTanimity 
of  his  intended  victim.  The  king  sent 
his  excuses  to  Hunyadi,  who  hesitated  in 
.accepting  thoni.  He  yielded,  however, 
in  the  name  of  the  fatherland,  and  was 
appointed  captain-gcnenil  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Ladislas  renewed,  in  a  solemn  as¬ 
sembly,  the  expression  of  his  gratitude 
and  esteem  for  the  ex-govemor  of  the 
kingdom,  confirming  all  the  recompenses 
and  donations  he  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
In  the  meantime  the  Crusade  was  in  vain 
preached  in  Germany  and  Poland ;  it  only 
brought  a  few  thousand  lawless  volunteers. 
Hunyadi,  after  having  invited  all  the  Hun¬ 
garian  nobility  to  march  under  the  na¬ 
tional  standard,  once  more  resolved  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  Christian 
princes.  Only  one,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
after  great  professions,  contented  himself 
with  performing  some  military  marches 
in  Germany,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  duchy.  The  captain-general  met 
with  great  difficulties  in  raising  his  army. 
A  singular  lukewannness  had  followinl 
the  exceasive  terror  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  represented  as  having  abandoned 
their  systematic  aggressions.  Hunyadi 
implored  his  countrymen  to  have  no  faith 
in  their  apparent  inactivity.  He  entreated 
the  king  to  come  to  Buda  and  convoke  a 
Diet ;  Ladislas  consented.  The  assembly, 
‘eloquently  addressed  by  Friar  Capistrano, 
voted,  in  momentary  enthusiasm,  fresh 
supplies  of  money  .and  men ;  but  a  latent 
opposition  of  the  enemies  of  Hunyadi  was 
baffling  the  efforts  and  exertions  of  the 
captain-general ;  difficulties  were  fostered 
in  every  way.  The  object  was  evidently 
to  ruin  Hunyadi  personally,  who  required 
:ili  the  manly  energy  of  his  nature  not  to 
despair  and  succumb.  In  the  midst  of 


these  conspiracies,  letters  from  Belgrade 
announced  that  Mohammed,  with  an  in¬ 
numerable  fleet  and  army,  had  crossed 
Serbia,  and  was  advancing  on  the  Danube. 
At  this  moment,  all  hatreds,  disputes, 
ambitions,  ceased ;  one  name  alone  re¬ 
sounded  among  high  and  low,  in  every 
street,  in  every  valley — Hunya^li  1  He 
was  exalted,  fl.attered,  surrounded,  pro¬ 
claimed  a  hero,  a  savior,  by  the  very  men 
w’ho  had  calumniated  him.  In  the  midst 
of  this  un8pcak.ablo  enthusiasm,  he  hasten¬ 
ed  the  completion  of  the  army,  took  leave 
of  his  king,  whom  he  entreated  to  remain 
firm  among  his  people,  as  he  would  soon 
hear  that  the  Crescent  had  been  crushed 
by  the  Cros.s.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
terror  did  not  subside ;  exaggerated  re¬ 
ports  were  circulated.  The  population 
of  Buda  abandoned  the  city  ;  the  streets 
were  deserted.  Not  a  man,  not  a  soldier, 
could  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time,  Hun¬ 
yadi  was  flying,  as  it  were,  southwards. 

Mohammed  had  pitched  his  tents  under 
the  walls  of  Belgrade,  on  the  15th  June, 
1456.  Ho  had  brought  with  him  about 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  with  an*  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  ammunitions,  artillery,  and 
engines  of  war.  He  had  echelonned  two 
hundred  vessels  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Save,  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  the 
besieged  with  Transylvania  and  Hungary. 
Belgrade  w’as  defended  by  a  few  hundred 
Magyars  only,  but  men  of  long  experienc¬ 
ed  valor,  commanded  by  Michael  Szilagyi, 
brother-in-law  of  Hunyadi.  They  ail 
swore  to  defend  the  city  to  their  last 
breath.  The  sultan  flattered  himself  to 
take  it  in  less  than  a  fortnight;  before 
which,  he  said,  his  father,  Amurath,  had 
lost  seven  months,  and  all  his  glory.  The 
siege  commenced  ;  it  was  carried  on  with 
prodigious  vigor.  Huge  engines  poured 
down  on  the  city  showers  of  destructive 
mi.ssile8.  A  first,  a  second,  a  third  week 
passed  on,  Belgrade,  with  its  walls  totter¬ 
ing,  was  still  resisting.  Every  assault 
of  the  Ottomans  had  been  repulsed  ;  but 
the  besieged,  emaciated,  exhausted,  must 
soon  sink ;  their  only  liope  was  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  arrival  of  their 
savior,  Hunyadi. 

Hunyadi  was  advancing,  but  with  very 
inadequate  forces  for  such  an  emergency. 
Fortunately,  Friar  Capistrano  and  his 
monks  had  explored  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Valachia,  Moldavia,  and  at  their  voice 
about  sixty  thousand  volunteers,  poor, 
simple  citizens,  monks,  peasants,  students. 
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All  entlmsiaslio  in  their  faith,  and  ready 
to  die  for  t'hriat,  joined  the  Hungarian 
army.  The  first  great  difficulty  wsw  to 
penetrate  into  the  besieged  city.  Hun- 
yadi,  after  consulting  with  Capistrano, 
the  worthy,  indefatigable  friar,  and  his 
companions  in  arms,  resolved  to  attack 
the  n.aval  barrier  on  the  Djinube,  raised 
by  the  Ottomans.  Two  hundred  little 
vessels  were  prepared  with  an  incredible 
celerity  on  a  stream,  tributary  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube.  A  select  body  of  men  was  placed 
upon  them,  and  the  little  fleet,  carried 
down  by  the  stream  into  the  Danube,  and 
towards  Belgrade,  surprised  the  Ottomans. 
A  deadly  combat  took  place;  a  wild 
encounter,  hand  to  hand.  At  the  same 
time,  a  bold,  skillful  sally  on  the  part  of 
the  besieged  threw  disorder  among  the 
Turks,  who  found  themselves  surrounded. 
They  still  fought  like  lions,  while  worthy 
Capistrano  endeavored  to  terrify  them  by 
priHjenting  to  them  the  cross,  in  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  battle.  After  five  hours  of  de¬ 
struction,  when  the  river  seemed  trans- 
formiJ  into  a  stream  of  blood,  the  Otto- 
man.s,  vanquished,  disappeared ;  half  their 
fleet  was  burned  down,  and  the  Christ¬ 
ians  entered  Belgrade  in  triumph.  Still 
the  j)osition  of  tlie  city  remained  perilous. 
The  sultan  was  thundering  forth  on  its 
walls,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  launch 
two  hundred  thousand  men  upon  it. 
Hiinyadi,  assisted  by  Capistrano,  urged 
the  besieged  to  resignation,  exalted  their 
devotedness,  soothed  their  sufferings  by¬ 
words  of  kindness,  tenderness,  and  hope, 
foretelling  their  final  success,  and  elo 
^uently  depicting  the  glory  that  would 
follow,  and  the  eternal  recompense  that 
awaited  them  in  he.aven.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  attending  to  the  provisions, 
arms,  entrenchments,  and  all  the  means 
for  a  deadly  defense,  exercising  the  ine.\- 
perienced  to  the  use  of  the  sword. 

Ilunyadi  had  been  seven  days  in  Bel¬ 
grade  when  the  Ottomans,  in  thick  col¬ 
umns,  were  seen  emerging  from  their 
camp  .and  unfolding  themselves  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  walls.  The  thunder  of 
their  tremendous  artillery  battered  the 
city.  In  a  few  hours  heaps  of  ruins  filled 
the  ditches ;  a  broad  breach  was  made. 
The  Ottomans  yelling — at  the  sound  of 
the  myriads  of  voices  crying  “  Allah  ” — 
rushed  to  storm  the  pljice.  They  met 
Ilunyadi  and  his  Magyars.  During  five 
hours  the  broad,  flashing  sword  of  Ilun¬ 
yadi  appeared  every  where,  mowing  down 


enemies,  whilst  his  silvery  voice  encour. 
aged  the  Christians.  Tlie  friar,  Capistra¬ 
no,  impassible,  joining  his  fervent  prayers 
.and  exhortations,  cross  in  h.and,  in  the 
^midst  of  this  butchery,  seemed  as  if  he 
were  invulnerable.  But  the  masses  of  tbe 
Ottomans  increasing,  thrnsted  the  Christ¬ 
ians  backwards.  The  infidels  were  over- 
|)Owering  them  ;  they  took  possession  of 
the  first  rampart ;  the  crescent  had  been 
already  planted  on  several  parts  of  it ;  the 
Hungarians  were  exhausted  .and  discour- 
.aged.  “  Oh,”  exclaims  Hunyadi,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  death,  “  Oh,  Belgrade  is  lost !” 
Capistrano,  raising  his  hand  in  a  prophetiu 
impulse,  pointed  to  heaven,  and  calmed 
the  despair  of  the  hero.  Hunyadi  then 
cut  his  way  through  the  Ottora.ans  and 
rallied  his  men.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
besieged  conceived,  in  their  distress,  the 
Ian  of  throwing  down  on  the  assailants 
urning  faggots,  mixed  with  sulphur. 
Capistrano— transformed  into  a  captain 
by  the  dangers  of  his  fellow-Christi.ans — 
led,  in  close  array,  a  body  of  about  two 
thous.and  men,  with  whom  he  rushed  on 
the  Turks,  and  obliged  them  to  retre.at. 
At  this  moment  Hunyadi  reappeared,  full, 
with  the  rage  of  despair,  on  the  infidels, 
and  drove  them  away,  .after  another  terri¬ 
ble  encounter.  In  the  exultation  of  vic¬ 
tory,  ho  followed  them  in  the  plain,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Capistrano,  attacked  and 
dispersed  the  principal  corp.s  of  Ottomans. 
Thus,  inflamed  by  victory,  reaction  of  a 
momentary  desp.air,  the  Hungarians  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance  till  they  laid  their 
hands  on  the  Ottoman  artillery.  But 
^lohammed  w’.as  foaming  with  fury.  He 
called  out  to  his  cavalry,  and,  his  broad 
cimiter  in  hand,  darted  upon  the  Giaours. 
At  the  first  onset  he  was  wounded,  fell, 
and  disappeared.  From  this  moment  the 
Christians  w-ere  in  possession  of  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  ;  they  took  the  Ottoman  ar¬ 
tillery,  pursued  the  fugitives  with  an  un¬ 
heard-of  audacity,  penetrated  into  the 
camp  of  the  infidels  and  i>lundered  it. 
The  night,  and  the  fear  of  being  surprised 
brought  them  back  into  the  city.  On  the 
following  day  the  Ottomans  had  vanished, 
leaving  twenty-four  thousand  dead,  their 
artillery,  and  the  enormous  splendid  bag¬ 
gage  and  provisions  of  their  camp.  Ilun¬ 
yadi  .announced  the  victory  to  his  king 
with  admirable  humility  ;  he  never  relat¬ 
ed  any  of  his  victories  without  adding, 
“  Z>«o  auxiliantey 

•  Ilunyadi  was  not  destined  to  relish  the 
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felicities  of  his  trinniph.  A  few  days  after  fatherland,  rceoramending  to  them  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Ottomans  he  fell  a  prejr  continue  what  ho  had  commenced ;  to 
to  a  slow  ferer,  to  some  plague  or  epi-  destroy  the  Ottoman  power ;  to  keep 
demic  disease.  From  his  state  of  exhaus-  ^  harmony  and  concord  among  themselves, 
tion  and  long  exposure,  the  disease  very  ^  without  which  the  Hungarian  republic 
soon  assumed  a  character  of  great  gravi-  j  would  perish.  He  tendered  his  sons  to 
ty.  He  was  transferred  to  Semlin,  on  the  his  coutitrymen,  investing  the  eldest  with 
other  side  of  the  Danube,  away  from  the  j  his  command  and  prerogatives  till  the  ul* 
ruins  and  dead  bodies.  The  worst  synip- 1  terior  decision  of  the  king;  he  then  bid  a 
toms  became,  nevertheless,  manifest.  Ca-  last  adieu  to  all,  entreating  his  beloved 
pistrano  was  exhorting  the  poor  sufferer  ('apistrano  to  pray  for  him.  Ho  called 
to  j)atience,  and  when  he  found  that  the  afterwards  every  one  present  separately  to 
fatal  hour  was  at  hand  ;  when  he  under- 1  his  bed,  holding  out  his  hand  to  each,  j»ar- 
stood  that  the  hero  must  soon  leave  this  ,  doning,  thanking  the  others  ;  he  then  dis- 
w’o'rld,  the  monk  thought  it  his  duty  to  re- 1  missed  them.  Ho  desired  to  be  carried 
veal  the  truth  to  him  and  recommend  j  into  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  ;  and,  in 
him  to  prepare  for  it.  Hunyadi,  smiling,  i  the  midst  of  his  faithful  companions  in 
explained  that,  having  so  long  and  so  arms — all  kneeling,  praying,  weeping — he 
much  been  exposed  to  death,  he  had  long  received  the  satu’aments  at  the  hands  of 
since  made  his  will,  disposed  of  every  Capistrano.  He  was  immediately  taken 
thing;  that  his  faith  had  always  been  un-  to  a  chapel  prepared  for  him,  and  laid 
bounded,  that  he  had  alwrays  lived,  suf-  down,  Capistrano  reciting  the  prayers  for 
fered,  been  wounded,  in  the  service  of  the  the  dead.  Hunyadi  once  more  ca.st  a  fee. 
true  religion,  and  that  he  could  not,  ble  glance  of  tender  farewell  on  his  friend, 
therefore,  have  any  thing  to  fear.  He  and  closed  his  eyes.  A  few  minutes  after 
then  thankcfi  and  blessed  the  pious  monk,  his  sotil  fled  from  this  world.  Capistrano 
and  re<]uested  him,  >vhen  he  returned  rose,  and,  his  face  bathed  with  tears,  pro- 
among  his  countrymen,  to  tell  them  that  nounced  these  words  :  “Farewell,  star  of 
Hunyadi  Jdnos  had  died  the  death  of  a  heaven !  Crown  of  the  kingdom,  thou 
Christian.  A  crowd  of  nobles  had  ar-  art  no  more  !  The  light  of  tlie  Christian 
rived  at  Semlin.  They  were  admitted  world  is  extinguished !  Alas!  the  mirror 
in  the  room  where  Lay  the  suffering  hero,  in  which  the  soldiers  of  Christ  always  saw 
They- surrounded  him  and  gazed  on  the  victory  reflected  is  dashed  for  ever! 
ghixstly  figure  that  was  so  terrible  and  Now,  O  conqueror  of  the  enemies  of  the 
formidable  a  few  d.ay8  before,  and  will  be  divine  name,  thou  trvumphest  among  an- 
nothing  more  than  a  little  dust  on  the  gels!  Thou  reignest  in  heaven  with  Je- 
morrow  ;  they  admired  the  extraordinary  sus.  Oh !  thou  art  truly  happy  !  We  are 
man,  so  often  betrayed  aud  calumniated,  the  unfortunate  men ;  thou  hast  left  us  in 
whose  whole  life  h.ad  been  a  perpetual  sa-  the  valley  of  tears!  O  brave  John,  fare- 
crifice  to  his  country.  Hunyadi  called  well,  farewell !  ” 

his  two  sons,  Lad  islas — a  brilliant  youth  j  The  deliverance  of  Belgrade  had  thrown 
who  had  fought  by  his  side  at  Belgrade —  the  Hungarian  nation  into  delirious  rejoic- 
.and  the  youngest,  Mathias,  yet  a  boy,  but  ings.  Soon  after,  the  news  followed  that 
lion-hearted,  with  an  eagle’s  eye,  a  lad  Hu.iyadi  was  dead.  A  mournful  despair, 
who  was  destined  to  avenge  his  father  dark  forebodings  for  the  future,  succeeded 
and  Ids  country.  The  dying  father  did  to  the  exultations  of  an  unexpected  and 
not  exhort  them  to  avenge  tlie  insults  he  sjdendid  victory.  The  people  had  lost 
had  suffered  ;  he  did  not  awaken  in  them  tlieir  protector — the  Secondary  Magyar 
ideas  of  ambition,  but  only  spoke  to  them  nobility  their  intrepid  commander.  The 
words  of  pardon,  forgetfulness,  fidelity  to  whole  country  was  in  tears.  De  Cilley 
the  king,  urging  them  to  devote  them-  alone  could  not  wholly  conceal  his  extreme 
selves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  glory  of  the  joy ;  he  conceived  that  now  the  kingdom 
Hungari.an  fatherland  and  the  preserva-  of  Hungary  would  be  a  prey  to  his  cupid- 
tion  of  its  liberties.  The  sons  knelt  by  ity.  The  king  had  the  good  taste  to  man 
his  side,  and  the  fitther  blessed  them,  ifest  a  real,  or  feigned  sorrow.  He  con- 
He  then  turned  to  the  Magyars,  pressing  firmed  Hunyadi’s  son,  Ladislas,  in  all  the 
reverently  round  him,  and  addressed  them  dignities  of  his  father,  and  publicly  ex¬ 
in  the  national  idiom.  He  explained  the  pressed  his  gratitude  for  the  great  corn- 
clauses  of  his  will  which  referred  to  the'  mander  who  had  saved  Hungary  aud  pre- 
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served  his  crown.  Christendom  deplored 
the  loss  of  the  man  who,  although  so  often 
abandoned  by  all,  had  w'orn  out  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  The  pontiff 
ordered  at  Rome  a  solemn  service  in  honor 
of  the  Magyar  hero,  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  “  Defender  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Faith.”  3Iohammed  II.,  on  hearing 
the  death  of  his  great  enemy,  fell  into  a 
long,  silent,  brooding  gloom  ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed 
that,  in  his  age,  no  prince  ever  had  such  a 
subject.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  wanted 
to  the  glory  of  Hunyadi :  neither  the  tears 
of  the  people,  the  enthusiastic  .admiration 
of  those  who  had  fought  under  his  banner, 
nor  the  honorable  testimony  of  the  enemy 
he  had  vanquished. 

The  external  .appearance  of  the  great 
M.agyar  was  that  of  a  soldier.  lie  w.as  of 
middle  height,  well  proportioned,  .although 
with  a  vigorous  frame.  His  large  head 
was  covered  with  thick,  dark  chestnut, 
curling  hair ;  his  face,  ruddy  and  broad, 
had  something  of  military  roughness,  with 
.an  expression  of  pride  and  energy ;  a  be 
nevolent  good-nature  often  radiated  from 
his  lips.  His  large  dark  eyes,  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  thick  eyebrows,  had  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  unfathomable  depth,  inspiring  ter¬ 
ror  when  they  fl.ashed  forth  the  lightnings 
of  intelligent  activity,  of  impetuosity,  or 
scornful  indignation.  He  w.as  simple  in 
his  mode  of  living,  but  careful  in  dress, 
like  all  the  Magyars.  He  was  always  to 
be  distinguished  among  the  nobles,  in  the 
assemblies,  ceremonies,  and  especially  in 
battle,  by  his  floating,  embroidered,  broad- 
sleeved  m.antle — his  white  plume,  fixed 
with  diamonds  on  his  kalpak — by  the  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  th.at  adorned  the 
equipment  of  his  horse.  This  splendid  at¬ 
tire  was  no  doubt  a  gre.at  source  of  fond 
attraction  to  the  people  and  the  army ; 
but  it  rendered  him  also  conspicuous  in 
the  confusion  of  the  thickest  conflict,  and 
enabled  his  companions  in  arms,  dispersed 
in  the  tumult  of  battle,  to  rally  round 
him.  In  his  priv.ate  life  he  was  modest, 
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generous,  extremely  charitable,  and  ten¬ 
derly  attached  to  his  family,  and  of  a  con¬ 
stant  purity  in  his  manners.  His  private 
virtues  have  even  been  acknowledged  by 
the  too  hostile  chroniclers,  from  whom  have 
been  derived  all  the  attacks  on  his  public 
life ;  but  their  hostility  has  succumbed  ig- 
nominiously  under  the  grave  and  impartial 
researches  of  history.  The  life  of  Hunyadi 
is,  at  this  day,  as  it  will  ever  be  in  the  land 
of  the  Magyars,  a  holy  legend — a  model 
of  genius,  lieroism,  self-dcni.al,  and  probity 
— a  principle  of  vitality  and  regeneration 
in  the  Hungarian  people. 

The  calumnies  of  l)e  Cilley  and  a  few 
dastard  nobles  pursued  the  hero  after  his 
death.  They  again  took  possession  of  the 
weak  mind  of  the  king;  they  led  him  to 
acts  of  the  grossest  ingratitude  and  cruelty. 
Ladislas,  Ilunyadi’s  eldest  son,  who  was 
in  possession  of  his  father’s  dignities,  found 
himself  accused  of  an  imaginary  plot,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  mock  tri.al,  and  was  one  even¬ 
ing  murdered  by  the  headsman  of  the  king, 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  Buda,  the  king 
himself  sitting  by  a  window  to  witness  his 
death.  Subsequently,  (March,  1457,)  a 
formal  decree  was  framed  and  published, 
by  the  same  prince  and  his  council,  des¬ 
tined  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  all  the 
calumnies  accumulated  on  the  father  and 
the  son,  and  written  in  the  coarsest  lan- 
gujige.  This  royal  document  received  a 
most  effective  refutation.  The  Hungarian 
nation,  palpitating  with  hatred,  flew  to 
arms.  The  wretched  royal  calumniator 
fled  to  Vienn.a,  then  to  Prague,  where  he 
died  miser.ably,  four  months  after  the 
murder  of  Hunyadi’s  eldest  son.  A  Na¬ 
tional  Diet  was  assembled  under  the  walls 
of  Pesth,  for  the  election  of  a  new  sover¬ 
eign  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiastic, 
delirious  acclam.ations  of  the  patriots, 
people,  and  nobility,  Mathias  Corvinus,  a 
boy  fifteen  years  old,  the  second  and 
worthy  son  of  the  savior  of  Hungary, 
w.as  proclaimed  king  on  the  24th  January, 
1458.  The  hero  Hunyjidi  thus  received 
in  death,  an  eternal  crown  of  gratitude. 
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From  Froier't  Mtgaiine. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CEYLON:  ITS  FORESTS  AND  ITS  PEARL  FISHERY. 


A  dew-drop  fullin"  on  the  wild  sea  wave, 
Exclaimed  in  fear, — I  perish  in  this  grave.” 
But  in  a  shell  received,  that  drop  of  dew 
Unto  a  pearl  of  marvelous  beauty  grew ; 

And  haply  now  the  grave  did  magnify 
Which  thrust  it  forth,  as  it  had  feared — to  die; 
Until  again,  I  perish  quite,”  it  said. 

Tom  by  rude  diver  from  its  ocean  bed. 

Oh,  unbelieving !,  so  it  came  to  gleam 
Chief  jewel  in  a  monarch’s  diadem. 


ALTnocGii  I  had  resided  four  years  in 
Ceylon,  that  most  lovely  little  island, 
“  where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only 
man  is  vile,”  and  had  traveled  over  almost 
every  portion  of  it,  circumstances  had 
prevented  my  being  present  at  Aripo 
while  a  pearl  fishery  was  going  on,  until 
the  year  1859. 

The  fisheries  always  take  place  in  the 
lull  of  cairn  we.ather  between  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  north-east  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  south-west  monsoons. 
This  weather  extends  usually  all  through 
March,  to  the  middle  of  April. 

The  route  from  Colomlw  to  Aripo  is 
any  thing  but  interesting ;  and  as  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  from 
their  comparative  coolness,  are  the  plea¬ 
santest  for  traveling,  we  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  long  tour  from  the  south, 
through  the  “happy  hunting  grounds” 
on  the  east  coast  to  Batticaloa,  striking 
thence  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
country  to  Aripo,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island. 

Those  who  after  a  comfortable  break¬ 
fast  at  home  seat  themselves  in  an  express 
train  to  dine  with  a  friend  three  hundrcnl 
miles  .  distant,  unincumbered  with  any  { 
thing  save  a  railway  rug  and  the  last  Fra¬ 
ser^  can  have  but  little  idea  of  traveling 
in  Ceylon,  where  a  journey  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  becomes  a  serious  business. 
The  modes  of  progression  are  various. 
Some  people,  with  an  eye  to  state  more, 
than  to  speed,  arc  carried  in  covered 
chairs ;  some  bury  themselves  in  a  palan¬ 
quin,  a  kind  of  sarcophagus,  wherein  they 
must  renounce  all  hope  of  enjoying  the 


scenery  and  beauty  round  them ;  but  by 
far  the  pleasantest  mode  of  performing  a 
journey  is  on  horseback. 

Nothing  but  fowls  and  eggs  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  quality  is  procurable  in  the  “jungle,” 
(as  every  where  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  few  provincial  toAvns  is  designated.) 
Every  article  required  for  a  two  months’ 
journey — provisions  for  men  and  horses, 
guns,  ammunition,  wine,  beer,  soap,  can¬ 
dles,  pickles,  etc.,  etc. — had  therefore  to 
be  carried  with  us ;  and  as  men’s  heads 
and  shoulders  are  the  only  means  of  trans¬ 
port,  our  party  was  necessarily  rather  a 
large  one. 

Each  race  differs  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  load  is  carried.  A  Tamil  cooly 
prefers  carrying  his  on  the  top  of  his 
head.  A  Cinghalese  mak(«  use  of  a 
“  pingo,”  an  clastic  piece  of  wood  placed 
across  one  shoulder,  to  either  end  of  which 
his  burden  is  attached.  Moormen  carry 
theirs  on  their  backs,  W’ith  a  strap  round 
the  head,  after  the  fashion  of  English 
porters  before  light  carts  came  into  uni¬ 
versal  use. 

Having  portioned  out  the  baggage,  and 
given  the  coolies  a  day’s  start,  we  left  for 
Badulla  early  in  January.  The  beautiful 
mountain  of  Namunu  Kooli  had  been  our 
landmark  long  before  we  reached  the 
town  it  overshadows,  Badulla  lying  on  the 
verge  of  the  mountain  zone  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  For  the  next  twelve  miles  the 
road  to  Ella  Pass  winds  through  the 
lovely  Ouvah  country,  gradually  a.scond- 
ing  until  the  small  table-land  on  which  the 
Rest  House  stands  is  reached.  This  flat 
is  situated  between  two  magnificent  hills^ 
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whose  steep  sides,  almost  destitute  of 
vegetation,  covered  with  huge  boulders 
of  black  gneiss  rock,  form  a  complete 
frame  for  the  picture  of  the  low  country 
below ;  a  distant  silvery  line,  seventy  miles 
away,  showing  where  the  jungles  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  bright  waters  of  the  In- 
di.an  Ocean.  Tlie  sun  w'as  setting  as  we 
arrived,  its  soft  rays  gilding  the  mount¬ 
ains,  and  lighting  up  the  valleys  beneath 
with  a  parting  smile,  ere  it  disappeared 
over  the  crests  of  the  western  range  of 
hills. 

The  descent  of  the  Pass  is  very  abrupt ; 
in  eight  miles  you  reach  the  sea  level,  and 
tiiul  the  “  high  road”  to  Ilanibentotte,  a 
dreary  and  uninteresting  track.  Like 
most  other  “  higli  roads”  in  Ceylon,  it 
has  been  cut  in.athomatically  through  the 
jungle,  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  wher¬ 
ever  it  was  practicable.  The  view  ends 
in  a  point  when  the  day’s  march  is  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  point  is  still  visible  when 
it  is  ended.  The  sides  of  the  road  are 
choked  up  with  thick  scrub,  not  high 
enough  to  afford  the  geni.al  shade  so 
muc'ii  appreciated  by  the  tropical  traveler, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  exclude  the  breeze. 
The  north-east  monsoon,  which  greeted 
us  at  Ilanibentotte,  proved  therefore 
doubly  welcome. 

At  this  station  there  is  a  largo  salt  | 
establishment,  enormous  deposits  of  that  j 
necessary  condiment  being  annually  col¬ 
lected  in  the  neighboring  leeways,  or 
b.ackwaters.  The  soil  near  the  town  is  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  it  that  but  lit¬ 
tle  vegetation  is  to  be  seen,  imparting  a 
barren  appearance  to  the  town  and  its  en¬ 
virons  very  unusual  in  the  Tropics.  At 
our  next  halting  place,  however,  about 
twelve  miles  inland,  our  camp  presented  j 
a  much  more  cheerful  aspect.  The  tents 
were  pitched  in  an  ojien  grassy  plain,  dot¬ 
ted  with  patches  of  jungle  and  clumps  of 
fine  large  trees,  covered  with  every  va- 1 
riety  of  parasitical  jdant,  from  enormous  i 
creepers  a  foot  in  di.ameter,  down  to  the  ! 
tiniest  and  most  fragile  air-])lant.  One  ! 
of  the  larger  creepers  [Entada  pusmtha^  j 
or  Mimosa  scandens)  bears  a  gigantic  pod,  | 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  contain- : 
ing  from  ten  to  fifteen  seeds,  looking  like 
large  flattened  horse-chestnuts.  Its  flower  j 
is  a  minute  cluster  of  blue  blossoms  some- 1 
thing  like  a  hyacinth.  But  few  brightly- 1 
colored  flowers  are  to  be  seen  here,  with 
the  exception  of  a  kind  of  myrtle  with  a 
bright  blue  flower,  and  the  quaint  but 


beautiful  Oloriosa  superba,  whose  vivid 
scarlet  and  yellow  petals  present  a  pleas¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  univers^  green  of  the 
surrounding  vegetation. 

Our  next  encampment  was  at  Tissa  ]VI.a- 
ha  llama,  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient 
capitals  of  Ceylon,  and  a  royal  residence 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries  B.  C. 
The  forest  is  strewn  with  blocks  of  stone 
and  roughly  hewn  pillars  ;  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  still  standing,  was  pointed  out  to  us 
as  that  to  which  the  king’s  elephant  was 
always  fastened,  the  marks  of  its  chain 
being  still  visible  at  the  base.  Some  of 
these  pillars  were  used  as  “  uprights”  in  a 
temporary  dwelling  erected  for  our  recep¬ 
tion,  the  interstices  being  filled  in  with 
“  cajan,”  the  native  name  for  the  long 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  jialm,  with  the 
lesser  fronds  tightly  plaited  together. 
Gaudy-colored  cloths  w'ere  hung  around, 
and  on  being  lighted  up  the  eflect  of  the 
combination  between  ancient  ruins  and 
modern  jungle  -  architecture  was  both 
strange  and  picturesque. 

During  the  night  a  large  herd  of  ele¬ 
phants  remained  for  a  long  time  quite 
close  to  the  c.amp,  and  it  was  with  feelings 
of  intense  satisfaction  that  we  listened  to 
their  prolonged  roaring  and  trumpeting 
— the  welcome  sounds  assuring  us  that 
we  were  once  more  amongst  the  wild 
be.asts  of  the  field.  There  is  no  voice 
that  can  1m)  compared  in  volume  to  the 
roar  of  a  w.andering  elephant,  calling  to 
its  companions.  It  can  be  heard  on  still 
nights  for  several  miles,  and  the  noise  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  large  herd  is  something  inde¬ 
scribable,  and  almost  incredible.  They 
only  make  this  when  calling  to  each  other. 
If  frightened  or  angry,  they  give  a  shrill 
trumpet  through  the  trunk — ^^not  a  plea¬ 
sant  sound  to  hear,  when  unarmed,  within 
a  few  yards  of  an  angry  “  rogue.”  When 
suspicious  of  danger,  they  emit  a  deep 
rumbling  growl,  or  give  a  kind  of  snort 
through  their  trunks,  striking  the  end 
upon  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  This, 
again,  difters  entirely  from  the  roar  of  a 
wounded  elephant,  which  seems  to  be 
more  the  outpouring  of  baffled  rage  than 
an  expression  of  pain,  for  no  .animal  bears 
that  with  greater  fortitude,  especially 
after  they  have  been  tamed.  In  a  wild 
state  they  are  very  he.althy ;  indeed  it  has 
always  been  a  mystery  when,  how,  or 
where  they  die  natural  deaths.  No 
corpses  are  ever  found,  except  of  such  as 
have  come  to  violent  ends.  In  captivity 
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they  are  often  ill,  and  the  trade  of  an  ele¬ 
phant  doctor  is  a  common  one  in  Ceylon  : 
m  a  state  of  nature  they  suffer  apparently 
from  no  worse  ailment  than  toothache. 

Tins  malady  only  attacks  the  tushes — 
stunted  processes  growing  perpendicular¬ 
ly  downwards  from  the  upper  jaw.  Upon 
these  some  minute  insect  establishes  itself, 
building  itself  a  cellular  house,  and  eating 
deeply  into  the  ivorj',  and,  though  the 
tushes  have  apparently  no  nerves,  causing 
their  owner  as  much  anguish  as  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  dentist.  In  their 
paroxysms  of  p.ain  elephants  frequently 
break  them  short  off,  by  knocking  them 
against  the  trees.  The  originator  of  their 
distress  has  never  been  seen.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  ascertain  what  it  is  with¬ 
out  a  microscopic  examination ;  but  be¬ 
fore  the  tush  can  be  extracted  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  some  scientific  individual,  the  in¬ 
sect  itself  has  invariably  disappeared,  leav¬ 
ing  only  its  hard,  scaly,  cellular  abode, 
and  deep  rodentations  in  the  ivory,  which 
looks,  in  well-developed  cases,  like  a  cab¬ 
bage  stalk  gnawed  by  a  rabbit. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  infliction,  nor  are  the  grinders, 
which  are  too  hard  for  any  thing  approach¬ 
ing  to  toothache,  and  appear  to  preserve 
the  enamel  throughout  their  whole  extent. 
After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  the  two 
front  teeth — those  most  in  use — disap|)ear, 
the  jaw  growing  over  the  cavities.  Those 
that  remain,  however,  even  in  very  old 
elephants,  are  nearly  ^as  hard  as  flint, 
though  worn  down  to  half  their  usual  size. 
After  the  death  of  the  animal,  if  the  skull 
be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  a  suflicient  period  having 
elapsed  for  corruption  to  have  passed 
away,  the  teeth  split  into  five  or  six  longi¬ 
tudinal  divisions,  like  a  iiack  of  cards, 
each  piece  being  from  halt  to  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  showing  the 
exact  formation  of  the  grinder,  and  giving 
a  perfectly  different  idea  respecting  it 
from  that  conveyed  by  a  lateral  section. 

Large  herds  of  buffalo  roamed  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  forests  near  our  camp— fine 
fat  animals,  and  darker  as  to  the  “  points  ” 
than  the  ordinary  slate-colored  ones.  We 
shot  one  enormous  bull,  bigger  than  any 
we  had  previously  met  with  ;  but  as  they 
seldom  show  any  sport,  and  their  flesh, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tongue  and  tail, 
is  quite  uneatable  by  Europeans,  we  ab¬ 
stained  from  killing  many  of  them. 

After  leaving  Tissa  Maha  Rama  our 


path  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  through 
large  plains  interspersed  with  patches  of 
jungle  peculiar  to  this  portion  of  the  isl¬ 
and.  It  is  principally  compo.sed  of  the 
cactus  tree,  {^Euphorbia  antfquorum,) 
which  attains  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
the  branches  radiating  from  a  gnarled 
stem  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
Beneath  this  grows  the  “  Niloo,”  a  sep¬ 
tennial  plant,  which  has  somewhat  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  gigantic  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke.  Its  lovely  flowers  are  of  all  shades 
of  blue  lilac,  and  are  only  put  forth  once, 
just  before  the  plant  dies. 

We  found  several  elephants  in  these 
jungles,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  shoot  them, 
or  even  to  see  them,  in  the  thick,  close 
niloo,  through  which,  at  the  least  alarm, 
they  crashed  like  animated  steam-engines. 
We  came  upon  one  lying  down  fast  asleep, 
within  a  few  feet  of  us,  without  being 
able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  u}>on  its  head, 
when  it  got  up  and  made  off.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  its  ow’ii  comfort,  it 
took  the  direction  of  a  more  o|ken  space 
close  by,  across  which  it  was  hurrying 
when  its  mortal  career  was  closed  by  a 
hot  behind  the  ear  from  a  heavy  rifle. 
W e  had  only  just  time  to  reload  when  the 
head  of  a  second  elephant  loomed  out  of 
the  thick  jungle  within  a  few'  paces  of  us, 
w’hose  fate  was  speedily  decided  by  a 
bullet  in  the  forehead. 

As  we  approached  Yalle  River,  fine 
forests  took  the  place  of  the  cactus  trees. 
Occasional  tracts  of  open  ground  showed 
traces  of  ancient  cultivation ;  but  as  the 
means  of  irrigation  failed,  so  did  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  district  disappear,  and  no¬ 
thing  now  remains  of  one  of  the  most 
thickly  jiopulated  and  fertile  spots  in  Cey¬ 
lon  except  its  name,  “  Yalle,”  signifying 
“  fifty-fold.”  ‘ 

The  Tamarind-tree,  with  its  beautifully 
feathered  foliage,  must  have  been  former¬ 
ly  cultivated  here  by  the  possessoi's  of  the 
soil,  as  neither  it  nor  the  mustard-tree, 
(Salvadora  perstca.)  which  is  also  found 
here,  are  indigenous  to  this  part  of  the 
island.  Boulders  of  rock  of  strange  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes  are  scattered  over  the  plains; 
while  every  here  and  there  lies  the  bleach¬ 
ed  skull  of  an  elephant,  a  small  round  hole 
in  the  temple  telling  a  short  but  expres¬ 
sive  history  of  its  fate. 

Most  jiicturesque  and  pleasant  w’as  our 
encampment  st  Yalle  River.  The  waters 
are  bright,  and  clear  as  crystal,  their  banks 
shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  under  whose 
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goi)ial  shade  wc  pitched  our  tents,  and 
tiirough  whoso  dense  foliage  not  even 
the  mid-day  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  can 
penetrate. 

We  saw  here  specimens  of  almost  every 
wild  animal  to  be  met  with  in  Ceylon, 
lludalo  and  wild  boar  wallowed  indiscri¬ 
minately  in  the  muddy  pools.  Pea  fowl, 
their  long  tails  glistening  in  the  sun, 
stalked  about  the  open  glades  in  all  the 
self-sufficiency  of  conscious  beauty,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  groups  of  spotted  deer 
(oxt«)  browsing  near  them.  Fresh  tracks 
of  bears  were  visible  at  every  ant-hill,  as 
well  as  the  traces  of  the  very  recent  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  herd  of  eleplnants. 

These  last  we  were  quietly  following 
up,  when  we  came  upon  two  cheetahs  de¬ 
vouring  a  fine  spotted  buck,  which  they 
had  just  killed.  Our  sudden  appearance 
rather  disturbed  their  meal,  and  they 
slunk  off  the  carcass  into  the  jungle,  be¬ 
fore  we  could  get  a  shot  at  cither  of  them. 
On  e.Yamining  the  buck  we  found  that 
its  neck  had  been  broken,  by  a  blow  from 
one  of  their  paws. 

After  having  tracked  up  the  herd  of 
elephants  for  some  miles  through  the  for¬ 
est,  we  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  a  deep 
roar,  apparently  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  and  hurrying  up  we  found  a  small 
herd  of  five,  all  st.anding  close  together. 
The  largest  speedily  answered  to  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  big  rifle  by  sinking  on  its  j 
knees  in  the  placid  sleep  of  death.  A  sec-  i 
ond  was  soon  phaced  in  a  similar  position  ! 
after  a  sharp  chase,  but  the  remainder  dash- ' 
ed  into  so  impenetrable  a  clump  of  thick  j 
“  wait-a-bit”  thorns,  that  it  was  impossi- 1 
bio  to  follow  them  further,  and  we  there- ; 
fore  retraced  our  steps  to  secure  the  tails  j 
of  those  we  had  killed,  liy  the  side  of 
each  we  found  a  very  little  elephant ;  one 
had  only  been  born  a  few  hours.  Poor 
little  beasts !  It  was  painful  to  listen  to 
their  prolonged  roaring.  They  were  hide¬ 
ous  little  creatures,  with  blood-shot  eyes, 
and  rather  a  malignant  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  Their  trunks  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  bodies,  being  not  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  taper¬ 
ing  almost  to  a  point.  We  tied  them  up 
with  “jungle  rope,”  {Hatihinia  scandens,) 
a  tough,  strong  creeper,  and  tried  to  bring 
them  both  into  canq) ;  but  the  youngest 
soon  gave  in,  and  as  it  would  have  died 
of  starvation  had  we  left  it  to  itself,  we 
thought  it  more  merciful  to  put  an  end  to 
its  brief  existence.  The  other  gave  no 


I  trouble  at  all  beyond  occasionally  play- 
j  fully  charging  the  gun-be.arers.  It  trot- 
;  ted  briskly  along,  and,  provided  the  tip 
!  of  its  trunk  was  above  water,  did  not 
mind  crossing  some  rather  deep  streams 
I  which  lay  between  us  and  camp,  twelve 
1  miles  distant.  Its  arriv.al  there  created 
I  considerable  excitement  among  the  ser- 
I  vants  and  coolies,  under  whose  care  it 
;  soon  became  reconciled  to  its  change  of 
ilife.  • 


I  As  we  were  returning  th.at  morning  wo 
J  came  upon  a  dead  eleplnant  in  a  dark  re- 
:  cess  of  the  forest,  near  a  black  slimy  pool 
of  water,  into  which  a  large  alligator,  with 
!  a  mass  of  the  putrid  flesh  between  his 
jaws,  dropped  with  a  sudden  splash, 
j  Two  huge  wild  boars,  gnashing  their 
gleaming  tushes,  were  feasting  on  the  car¬ 
cass,  much  too  intent  on  their  horrid  lYieal 
to  notice  our  approach.  One  of  them  suc- 
■  ceeded  in  tearing  off  the  fore-foot,  and  was 
\  proceeding  to  regale  himself  with  it,  when 
i  the  other,  roused  by  the  sight  of  so  succu- 
‘  lent  a  morsel,  at  once  attacked  him.  A 


fight  ensued  of  the  most  savage  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  boars  standing  up  on  their  hind¬ 
legs,  and  inflicting  terrible  gashes  on  each 
other’s  throats  with  their  tusks.  It  was 


!  a  curious  and  rather  disgusting  spectacle  ; 
i  but  after  seeing  it  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
^  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  princi- 
I  pies  laid  down  in  the  Koran  Avith  regard 
I  to  “  charcuterie”  of  all  kinds,  are  in  East- 
!  ern  lands  the  proper  and  correct  ones. 

Bears  we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
fall  in  with,  their  habits  being  principally 
nocturn.al.  The  dread  entertained  of  them 


by  the  natives  is  very  great,  these  formid¬ 
able  animals  rarely  losing  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  any  single  individual  who 
Crosse’s  their  path.  Casualties  are  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  and  in  districts  where 
they  abound,  we  met  with  poor  w'retches 
in  the  most  pitiable  slate  of  mutilation  ; 
the  whole  of  the  integuments  of  the  face, 
lips,  nose,  and  eyes  having  been  torn 
or  sucked  oft*  by  these  blood-thii-sty  crea¬ 
tures. 


It  was  with  considenable  regret  that  we 
broke  up  our  camp  at  Yalle  Kiver,  whose 
pellucid  waters  had  been  doubly  appreci¬ 
ated  on  account  of  the  scarcity  at  our 
previous  halting-places,  where  the  pools 
from  which  we  drew  our  supplies  were 
either  impregnated  with  salt,  or  rendered 
horribly  impure  by  the  buffaloes,  who 
take  refuge  inside  them  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  the  torments  inflicted  upon 
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them  by  myriads  of  insects.  They  rush  fowl  shooting  might  have  been  obtaine«l 
out  violently  at  the  approach  of  man,  im-  here,  had  a  boat  been  procurable.  A  por- 
parting  to  the  w'.ater  a  strong  flavor  of  table  one  would  be  rather  too  fragile  a 
mud  and  bull  that  no  admixture  of  brandy  cnift,  as  many  of  these  tanks  are  several 
can  disguise.  miles  in  circumference.  Alligators  swarm 

In  spite  of  the  charm  attached  to  the  in  all  of  them,  and  in  the  event  of  an 
crystal  waters  of  these  rivers,  and  their  upset  any  attempt  to  reach  the  shore  by 
lovely  shaded  banks,  there  is  an  ugly  re-  swimming  would  be  most  unpleasantly 
verse  to  the  lucture,  in  the  fact  that  fever  frustrated  by  these  hideous  reptiles.  The 
is  an  almost  certain  result  of  any  pro-  natives  with  us  would  not  even  venture  a 
tracted  stay  in  such  places.  Several  of  few  yards  into  the  water  to  retrieve  birds 
our  serv  ants  and  coolies  were  laid  up  with  that  h.ad  fallen  a  short  distance  from  the 
it,  but  fortunately  the  attacks  were  slight,  banks;  but  after  Imving  seen  one  or  two 
and  succumbed  quickly  to  quinine  and  of  them  disappear  suddenly  with  an  omi- 
castor  oil,  of  which  we  had  an  ample  nous  splash,  we  could  not  wonder  at  their 
supply.  From  their  uniform  diet  and  tern-  declining  to  do  so. 

perate  habits,  the  natives  are  cjipital  pa-  M.any  people  have  rather  a  vague  idea 
tients.  of  the  powers  of  deglutition  possessed  by 

After  leavingYalle,the  country  becomes  the  alligator  tribe,  and  fancy  th.at  they 
more*  open;  large  plains,  intersected  by  swallow  whole  the  victims  that  they  im- 
arms  of  the  sea,  lying  between  the  masses  molate.  An  examination  of  the  throat 
of  forest  and  enormous  lakes,  or  tanks,  de-  will,  however,  quite  disprove  this  theory, 
noting  the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  dis-  The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  extreme  end 
trict.  These  tanks  at  this  season  of  the  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  communicate  with 
year  are  covered  with  aquatic  birds  of  eve-  the  lungs  below  the  throat,  which  is  con- 
ry  possible  variety.  They  are  seen  literally  structed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  d(»- 
in  countless  thousands.  Pelicans,  like  be-  mcstic  pump,  with  a  tight  kind  of  valve  to 
calmed  vessels,  float  listlessly  over  the  jirevent  the  ingress  of  water.  This  is  at 
waters,  surrounded  by  flocks  of  wild  duck  no  time  capable  of  any  great  distension, 
— one  variety  as  large  as  the  common  and  nnles.s  the  moi-sel  they  have  provided 
goose,  with  brilliant  plumage  and  a  black  for  their  dinner  be  in  a  most  tender  state 
protuberance  on  his  he.ad.  The  small  from  partial  putrefaction,  they  can  not 
brown  “  whistling  teal”  arrives  in  immense  [  sw'allow  it  at  all ;  and  although  they  seize 
flights,  their  advent  being  welcomed  by  and  «irag  under  water  any  animal,  from  a 
the  traveler,  as  assuring  him  a  certain  vvell-grown  buffalo  down  to  a  young  child, 
and  savory  addition  to  his  daily  dinner.  they  never  devour  it  upon  the  spot,  but 
Water-phe.asants,  rails,  cormorants,  wim-  store  their  prize  under  some  bank,  or 
brel,  and  noth  the  white  and  brown  vari-  among  the  straggling  roots  of  the  man- 
eties  of  curlew,  abound.  The  golden  eyes  grove  trees,  watching  it  carefully  till  it  is 
of  the  diver  gleam  in  the  sun  as  it  cau-  sufficiently  forw'ard  for  their  delicate  a|>- 
tiously  raises  its  head  among  the  lotus  petites.  Owing  to  their  jmsition  when 
plants,  over  whose  broad  leaves  the  purple  floating  on  the  water,  it  is  not  easy  to  kill 
coot,  looking  like  lapis  lazuli,  moves  rest-  them,  unless  they  are  fired  at  from  above ; 
Icssly along.  .  _  noton  account  of  the  thickness  of  their 

The  long-legged  tribes  confine  them-  scales,  as  a  bullet  fired  at  the  proper 
selves  to  the  shallow  w'aters  and  muddy  angle  will  go  through  and  through  any 
margins  of  the  lakes.  The  marabou,  so  part,  of  their  bodies,  but  from  the  liability 
much  prized  for  its  delicate  feathers,  stalks  of  the  ball  to  glance.  The  most  certain 
warily  along,  instantaneously  appropriat- 1  shot  is  through  the  top  of  the  head,  a 
ing  any  small  bird,  beast,  or  reptile  which  i  little  above  the  eyes,  where  the  little  brains 
comes  within  reach  of  its  fonnidable  bill.  1  they  have — about  a  tablespoonful — are 
Gigantic  cranes  and  storks  here  station  situated. 

themselves,  motionless,  until  their  prey  is  From  Potteville  we  made  a  detour  in- 
within  reach  ;  while  large  flocks  of  mar-  land  to  a  large  tank  about  seventeen 
tial  flamingoes  “  stand  at  ease”  upon  the  miles  dist.ant,  the  natives  having  brought 
banks  before  .an  admiring  crowd  of  grace-  us  a  glowing  report  of  the  number  of  ele- 
ful  herons,  delicate  ibis,  and  elegant  little  phants  to  be  found  there.  The  path,  a 
grebes.  mere  footwjiy,  was  most  wild  and  piclu- 

Magnificent  sjwrt  in  the  way  of  wild-  resque,  through  magnificent  forests  and 
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by  the  margins  of  tiireo  smaller  tanks,  their 
sides  overhung  with  dense  vegetation, 
huge  crags  and  boulders  of  black  rock 
standing  out  here  and  there  in  bold  relief 
from  the  bright  green  foliage. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  about 
ten  A.M.,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  under 
the  shade  of  some  splendid  trees  growing 
upon  the  “  bund,”  or  embankment,  of  the 
tank. 

The  bro.ad  waters  lay  stretched  out  be¬ 
fore  us,  a  light  breeze  just  rippling  their 
silvery  surface,  disturbing  the  placidity  of 
the  hizy  lotus  plants,  the  “  flapping  ”  of 
whose  leaves  was  the  only  sound  to  be 
heard.  While  we  were  breakfasting  two 
largo  elephants  emerged  from  the  forest 
on  the  oj)posite  side,  and  stalked  majesti 
calJy  into  the  water ;  five  more  followed 
tliem,  and  before  long  there  were  fifteen 
assembled,  a  well-sustained  roaring  denot¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  many  more  close  by. 
We  watched  them  for  some  time  as  they 
gathered  huge  bundles  of  the  leaves  and 
juicy  stalks  of  the  lotus,  washing  the 
whole  carefully,  and  then  stufling  them 
into  their  capacious  jaws.  Several  calves 
were  with  the  herd,  of  whom  the  parents 
took  the  greatest  care,  picking  them 
bundles  of  leaves,  which  they  first  used 
uj)on  them  as  a  sponge,  and  afterwards 
administered  internally. 

It  seemed  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  so 
curious  and  interesting  a  scene,  but  the 
love  of  sport  overcame  all  other  feelings, 
and  we  proceeded  through  the  jungle  to 
the  side  upon  which  they  were.  When 
we  emerged  once  more  into  the  open,  we 
found  ourselves  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  herd,  now  aJigmeuted  to  thirty- 
three  in  number,  all  feeling  unsuspiciously, 
unmindful  of  any  thing  but  their  present 
ease. 

As  we  were  maturing  our  |)lan  of  attack, 
a  large  male  passed  within  ten  yards  of 
us,  but  we  would  not  fire  at  him  for  fear 
of  disturbing  the  main  body.  We  had 
just  arranged  to  send  a  man  round  to  the 
other  side  with  directions  to  fire  oft*  a 
blank  cartridge,  so  as  to  drive  the  ele¬ 
phants  out  of  the  water  towards  the  place 
where  we  were  hidden,  when  our  ambus¬ 
cade  M'as  discovered,  and  all  our  hopes  of 
making  a  bag  annihilated. 

An  old  female  with  a  calf  came  out  of 
the  forest  within  twenty  yards  of  us,  and 
made  towards  the  water.  Unfortunately 
the  calf  could  see  under  the  bushes,  and 
perceiving  our  party,  came  straight  to- 


wai'ds  us.  His  anxious  mother  followed, 
and  as  she  assumed  a  most  vicious  and  un- 
jdc.asant  expression  on  seeing  the  company 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  we  thought  it 
prudent  to  receive  her  with  a  number  ten 
ball  in  the  temple,  which  killed  her  on  the 
spot,  an  absolutely  necessary  measure,  but 
fatal  to  our  hopes  of  sport. 

At  the  sound  of  the  shot  the  whole  herd 
made  off  through  the  water,  distancing  us 
completely  as  we  ran  round  to  try  and 
cut  some  of  them  off*.  Their  sphashing, 
roaring,  and  trumpeting,  were  perfectly 
indescribable,  and  they  left  a  track 
through  the  forest  like  a  broad  cart  road. 

The  forests  here  abound  in  magnificent 
timber,  ebon^-  and  satin-wood  being  found 
in  equal  prolusion.  From  the  difficulty  of 
transport,  however,  but  little  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  it.  With  the  excejition 
of  a  few  straggling  villages,  the  country 
is  almost  uninhabited,  but  left  in  undis¬ 
turbed  possession  of  the  beasts  of  tho 
field. 

The  number  of  snakes  we  fell  in  witb 
was  comparatively  small ;  chiefly  owing, 
however,  to  their  retiring  habits,  all  kinds 
retreating  before  the  ))resence  of  their 
ancient  enemy — man.  The  largest  we 
saw  was  a  specimen  of  the  Python  tribe, 
a  branch  of  the  I Joa-con stricter  family, 
but  a  poor  relation  compared  to  the  Sin¬ 
gapore  or  South  American  varieties.  It 
M'as  lying  coiled  up,  its  head  upon  a  deer 
path,  so  that  it  could  see  both  ways,  and 
its  tail  tightly  wound  round  a  small  tree 
as  a  imrcliase ;  in  fact,  completely  “  set  ”  as 
a  trap.  A  bullet  through  the  b.ack  of  its 
head  paralyzed  it,  but  nothing  that  we 
could  do  in  the  way  of  extermination 
seemed  to  have  any  further  elfect  upon  it, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  when  it  was 
really  dead.  It  took  two  stout  natives  to 
carry  it  back  to  camp,  lashed  by  the  head 
and  tail  to  a  strong  pole,  round  which  it 
kept  writhing  like  a  huge  animated  cork¬ 
screw.  It  measured  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
the  circumference  at  its  thickest  part 
being  equal  to  that  of  a  well-grown  man’s 
thigh. 

As  we  approached  Batticaloa  the  forests 
disappeared,  and  largo  cocoanut  planta¬ 
tions  indicated  our  return  to  the  pale  of 
civilization  and  population  ;  the  Cinghalese 
having  a  proverb,  that  “  unless  you  walk 
under  it  and  talk  under  it,  the  cocoa-nut 
palm  will  never  thrive.” 

These  plantations  are  all  formed  in 
tracts  of  deep  white  sand,  and  as,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  time  when  the  nuts 
are  picked,  but  little  labor  is  employed 
upon  them,  their  apparently  deserted  and 
neglected  appearance  did  not  impress  us 
with  a  high  idea  either  of  their  value  or 
of  their  cheerfulness  as  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  Eleven  years  is  the  average  for 
the  trees  to  come  into  bearing,  a  long  and 
dreary  time  to  wait  for  small  profits. 
They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  require 
much  trouble  or  care,  except  when  quite 
young.  They  are  then  liable  to  serious 
damage  from  a  member  of  the  beetle  tribe, 
who  bores  large  holes  in  the  stem,  as  a 
nest  for  its  family,  and  eventually  destroys 
the  tree,  unless  its  operations  are  discover¬ 
ed  and  frustrated  in  time.  Small  boys  are 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose ;  they 
ascertain  by  the  “buzzing”  where  the 
beetles  are  at  work,  and  extract  them 
with  a  slender  iron  hook  ;  so  much  a  head 
being  paid  for  them  by  the  proprietors. 

\Ve  reached  Batticaloa  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  last  thirty  miles  having  been  per¬ 
formed  by  boat  up  the  lake  or  lagoon  to 
the  pretty  little  island  of  Puliantive,  on 
which  the  government  buildings  are  situ¬ 
ated  and  the  English  employes  reside. 
t)ur  horses,  servants,  and  coolies  all  re¬ 
quiring  rest,  we  called  a  halt  for  a  few 
days,  and  took  advantage  of  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  government  agent  of  tne 
district.  After  so  long  a  sojourn  in  tents, 
tlie  “  otium  ”  of  a  tiled  house  was  very 
pleasant. 

A  curious  phenomenon,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  “  singing  fish,”  is  heard 
in  these  waters.  It  consists  of  strange 
musical  sounds,  rising  apparently  from  the 
depths  of  the  lake,  something  similar  to 
the  swelling  notes  of  the  larger  instru¬ 
ments  in  a  distant  brass  band.  Some 
compare  them  to  an  .£olian  harp,  others 
to  a  concertina,  both  of  which  they  slight¬ 
ly  resemble.  Three  distinct  notes  can  be 
distinguished,  but  only  at  intervals.  No 
clue  has  as  yet  been  discovered  as  to  their 
origin  ;  and  although  pailsful  of  fish  and 
shells  have  been  dredged  from  different 
parts  of  the  lake,  no  person  has  ever  seen 
any  thing  at  all  likely  to  produce  such 
sounds.  They  are  heard  from  rocky, 
muddy,  and  sandy  bottoms,  as  well  as  in 
places  where  the  water  is  many  fathoms 
deep,  BO  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they 
can  be  caused  by  “  singing  sand,”  as 
Hugh  Miller  found  was  the  case  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  Their  mystery  is 
}>erbap6  their  principal  charm,  and  it  is 


certainly  a  pleasant  way  of  passing  a  love¬ 
ly  moonlight  evening  listening  to  these 
strains, 

“  Whose  fairy -like  music  steals  over  the  sea.” 

We  bid  adieu  to  civilization  after  Icav 
ing  Puliantive,  as  well  as  to  the  balmy 
influence  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  As 
we  left  the  coast  the  heat  steadily  increas¬ 
ed,  and  the  number  of  mosquitoes  de¬ 
prived  us  of  a  large  portion  of  our  natural 
and  necessary  rest.  The  scenery  all 
through  this  district  is  most  lovely.  It 
was  formerly  “  the  Garden  of  Ceylon,” 
but  it  is  now'  quite  deserted,  and  but  little 
of  interest  occurred  till  we  reached  the 
ruins  of  Topari  or  Polinarua. 

More  positive  remains  of  its  former 
grandeur  still  exist  than  are  to  be  found 
on  the  sites  of  anv  other  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Ceylon,  ^fhe  Dagobas  (so  called 
from  datu  a  relic,  and  gabhan  a  shrine) — 
bell-shaped  buildings  in  which  some  relic 
was  deposited — are  in  very  good  preser¬ 
vation.  One  small  temple,  the  Gal  Wi- 
hare,  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  .and  has 
the  jdinths  of  its  doorway  beautifully 
carved.  Near  it  are  two  colossal  figures 
of  Buddha,  hewn  from  the  living  rock. 
One  is  in  the  usual  sitting  jxisture ;  the 
other,  forty-five  feet  in  length,  is  in  the 
recumbent  attitude  of  “  Nirwana,”  or  re¬ 
pose,  and  is  half  covered  with  thick  tan¬ 
gled  jungle,  the  faces  of  both  exhibiting 
the  same  calm  placidity  amid  the  surround¬ 
ing  desolation. 

“  So  still  the  Buddha's  rock-hewn  features  wear 
The  same  impassive  and  unmeaning  stare 
They  wore  when  millions  bowed  b«neath  their 
feet ; 

When  stuccoed  palaces  with  gardens  fair 
Lay  round  them,  and  the  wide  palm-shaded 
street 

Was  thronged  with  busy  life.” — G.A.M. 

Three  sides  of  a  brick-built  temple  are 
still  standing,  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
w’hich  a  large  altor-elievo  figure  of  Budd¬ 
ha  is  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  traces  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  even  streets,  are  found  on  all 
sides. 

In  A.D.  706,  Toj)ari  was  a  royal  resi¬ 
dence,  and  traclition  hands  down  its  his¬ 
tory  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
frequent  inva.sions  of  the  Mal.ab.ars  forced 
the  kings  to  remove  to  a  safer  location. 
Tradition  fails  when  population  disappears, 
and  no  record  remains  of  its  final  abau 
donment. 
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“  The  ruined  city  slumbers  with  its  dead.” 

It  is  beautifully  situ.sted  on  the  borders 
of  a  large  tank,  one  link  in  the  huge  chain 
of  such  works  which  in  ancient  times  irri¬ 
gated  the  midland  |>ortion  of  the  island, 
then  teeming  with  towns  and  villages, 
their  siae  ancl  numbers  proving  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  dense  population.  That  their 
decay  is  of  long  st.anding  is  shown  by  the 
very  large  forest  trees  growing  in  those 
tanks  from  which  the  waters  have  reced¬ 
ed  ;  while  complete  annihilation  seems  to 
have  befallen  the  race  who  left  such  me¬ 
morials  of  their  industry  ;  but 

“  Whether  destruction,  like  the  simoom’s  blast. 
Swept  over  them  at  once,  or  whether  they  'I 
As  sink  the  waters  of  the  ruined  tank  i 

Whose  ‘  bund  ’  is  broken — wasted  slow  away  | 
By  war,  drought,  famine,  fever — 

All  now  is  desolation.” — G.  A.  M. 

From  Topari  we  rode  on  to  Minnery 
lake,  passing  by  Giritelle,  “  the  rocky  | 
tank,”  a  peiiect  little  gem  of  beauty,  just 
as  the  rising  sun  was  gilding  the  white 
starry  flowers  of  the  lotus  {Nymph'f'a 
ftellata)  which  covered  its  Surface.  Snipe 
flew  up  under  the  horse’s  feet  as  we  rode 
along  the  sedgy  margin ;  and  two  enor- 1 
mou.-i  alligators,  who  had  b«*en  sleeping  j 
on  the  bank,  dropped  into  the  w.ater  at  i 
our  approach.  Minnery  lake  is  one  of  the  ' 
finest  pieces  of  water  in  Ceylon,  more  j 
than  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  with  | 
its  margin  varied  by  numerous  little  bays,  | 
and  promontories  covered  with  sedgy  I 
grass  literally  swarming  with  snipe.  So  | 
large  a  “  bag  ”  was  made  of  the  latter 
that  the  whole  camp,  including  servants  ' 
and  horse-keepers,  feasted  that  evening  ! 
upon  snipe-curry,  a  dish  respecting  which  | 
too  much  can  not  be  said  in  its  praise.  | 
From  Minnery  we  traveled  for  the  last  | 
time  by  the  shady  jungle-paths,  through  ’ 
the  wooded  wastes  and  pleas.ant  gi'assy 
glades ;  the  rest  of  our  route  being  along 
the  high  road,  cut,  as  usual,  through  thick  i 
forests  and  dense  scrub.  The  electric ! 
telegraph  which  connects  India  and  Cey-  ] 
Ion  runs  parallel  with  it ;  and  as  it  was 
found  necessary  to  fell  the  trees  on  either 
side  of  it,  to  prevent  the  wires  from  being 
injured  by  tne  falling  branches,  there  is 
now  no  shade  whatever  ;  the  glare  of  the  i 
sun  upon  the  white,  dusty  road  present¬ 
ing  a  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  country 
through  which  we  had  previously  travel¬ 
ed. 


The  telegraph  has  a  curious  appearance 
in  this  wild  and  uninhabited  di.strict. 
Troops  of  monkeys  may  be  occasionally 
seen  playing  on  the  wire ;  and  on  many 
of  the  posts  we  found  marks  which  de¬ 
noted  that  an  elephant  had  relieved  a 
temporary  irritation  by  rubbing  his  sides 
against  it. 

At  Mehintelle,  where  there  is  a  station, 
we  telegraphed  to  Colombo  for  the  correct 
time,  and  ascertained  that  the  steamer 
from  Suez  was  then  entering  Galle  harbor. 
Many  days,  however,  elapsed  before  we 
got  our  letters. 

Whilst  here  we  visited  the  celebrated 
temple,  built  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  era  upon  a  rock  one  thousand  feet  in 
height,  up  whose  scarpe<l  sides  a  flight  of 
stejw,  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  have 
been  cut  right  up  to  the  summit.  The 
view  from  liere  was  magnificent.  On 
looking  back  we  could  see  the  whole 
country  we  had  lately  traversed ;  before 
ns  lay  the  Dagobas  and  ruins  of  Anerad- 
hapoora ;  the  sacred  temple  of  Darabool 
loomed  above  the  forest ;  while  Sigiri’s 
towering  height  rose  like  a  pillar  from  an 
ocean  of  vexetation  beneath  it,  a  silvery 
streak  showing  where  the  sunlight  played 
on  the  waters  of  the  little  tank  at  its 
base. 

A  portion  of  this  road  is  carried  .along 
the  ancient  embankments  of  the  ”  Giant’s 
Tank,”  part  of  a  Titanic  irrig.ation 
scheme,  which,  had  it  lieen  completed, 
would  have  far  exceeded  in  magnitude 
any  other  works  of  the  kind  in  Ceylon. 
An  enormous  embankment  still  remains, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  water  has  long  since 
escaped  through  the  many  wide  breaches 
in  it,  its  place  being  now  filled  up  by  vil¬ 
lages,  with  their  rice-fields  and  tobacco 
gardens.  The  dam  across  the  Aripo  river, 
erected  two  thousand  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  its  precious  waters  in 
a  northerly  direction,  is  still  in  as  good 
preservation  as  ever ;  the  cyclopean  mass¬ 
es  of  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
apparently  impervious  to  the  efiects  of 
time. 

The  only  incident  that  enlivened  our 
progress  along  this  dreary  road  was  an  at¬ 
tack  made  upon  one  of  our  sheep  bv  a 
hungry  cheetah,  in  broad  daylight,  and  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  camp.  It  occurred  just 
in  the  confusion  of  starting,  and  as  there 
Mas  no  gun  handy,  the  ravenous  brute 
cscapcil  unharmed. 

The  loM’  scrubby  brushwood  at  the  side 
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of  the  road  was  infested  with  ticks  of  a 
most  minute  description,  but  with  a  very 
great  capacity  for  inflicting  poisonous 
bites.  When  well  established  upon  tlie 
foot  or  leg,  its  first  object  is  to  bury  itself 
comfortably  under  the  skin,  so  as  to  se¬ 
cure  board  and  lodging  at  the  same  time. 
The  horses  suffered  terribly  from  tiiein ; 
myriads  fastening  on  their  fetlocks  and 
and  coronets,  causing  them  to  swell  up  in 
an  alarming  manner  before  their  presence 
was  discovered.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  the  best 
remedy  for  them.  Under  its  powerful 
influence  and  unpleasant  odor,  the  ticks 
give  in  at  once,  and  drop  reluctantly  from 
off"  their  victim. 

On  our  way  to  Aripo  we  pa.s8ed  by  a 
large  tract  of  rice-fields,  the  golden  hue 
of  the  fast  ripening  grain  almost  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  autumnal  corn-fields  in  our  own 
country.  The  heat  here  was  intense — not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring,  or  a  tree  within 
miles,  under  whose  genial  shade  we  could 
pitch  our  tents — in  w'hich  the  thermome¬ 
ter  stood  at  104®.  We  wore  very  glad  to 
reach  our  destination  at  Aripo,  and  take 
up  our  abode  in  “  the  Doric,”  the  two- 
storied  house  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
fishery  ;  those  whom  it  could  not  accom¬ 
modate  camping  under  the  shade  of  some 
beautiful  suriya  trees  {Jfi/biscus  popu- 
lenus)  close  by. 

The  surrounding  plain  is  destitute  of 
vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
patches  of  coarse  grass,  and  occasional 
specimens  of  the  cockspur  thorn  {Acacia 
^urtiea^)  known  by  the  natives  as  the 
“  plant  that  turns  the  elephant its  mur¬ 
derous  spikes,  white  as  ivory,  being  often 
four  inches  in  length.  Beyond  the  gov¬ 
ernment  buildings  and  a  few  straggling 
huts,  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and,  except  at  the  time  of  the  fish¬ 
ery,  Aripo  must  be  a  most  cheerless  spot. 
That  being  in  full  operation  when  we  ar¬ 
rived,  matters  bore  a  very  lively  appear¬ 
ance,  The  plain  wsis  dotted  with  tents, 
curious  in  shape  and  color,  and  “  cajan  ” 
huts  of  every  possible  size,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  temporary  visitors.  In 
the  roadstead  lay  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  small  schooner  used  by  the  su¬ 
perintendent  as  his  flag-ship,  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  strangely-shaped  native  boats,  with 
their  clumsy  outriggers  and  broad  brown 
sails ;  fragile  looking  little  canoes  and  ca¬ 
tamarans,  making  rapid  voyages  betw'een 
them  and  the  shore. 

All  the  details  of  the  fishery  are  carried 
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on  at  Silawatorre,  two  miles  down  the 
coast,  the  seaboard  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  being  raised  several  feet  in  height 
by  the  accumulations  of  oyster-shells  for 
ages  past. 

The  boats  used  by  the  divers,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-eight  in  number,  were 
drawn  up  in  two  squadrons,  o|)posite  the 
government  buildings.  One  squadron  is 
told  oft'  for  each  day’s  fishing,  and  gets 
under  weigh  at  midnight,  when  a  signal 
gun  is  fired  ;  a  breeze  generally  springing 
up  at  that  time,  enabling  them  to  reach 
the  pearl  banks,  twelve  miles  from  the 
shore,  by  daylight.  The  boats  are  all 
numbered,  and  anchor  in  a  line,  when 
diving  commences  immediately.  Each 
boat  has  five  “sinking  stones,”  and  two 
divers  are  told  oft’  to  each  stone,  which 
weighs  about  forty  pounds.  They  do  not 
dive  alternately,  as  too  much  time  would 
I  be  lost  by  changing,  but  when  one  man  is 
I  tired  the  other  takes  his  place.  They  dis¬ 
card  all  accessorie.s  for  closing  the  ears 
!  and  nostrils,  and  the  diver  descends  by 
,  placing  his  feet  upon  the  “  sinking  stone,” 
j  to  which  a  rope  is  attached.  His  move- 
j  ments  ai;e  watched  by  his  comrade,  who 
I  draws  up  the  stone  the  moment  the  diver 
reaches  the  bottom,  then  the  net  or  basket 
in  which  the  oysters  are  deposited ;  the 
diver  himself  facilitating  his  own  ascent 
i  by  the  same  means.  After  holding  on  to 
!  an  oar,  or  ftoating  for  a  minute  or  so,  to 
j  recover  his  wind,  he  is  ready  for  another 
I  plunge.  Most  of  the  divers  are  Tamils, 
i  and  lar  from  being  of  miserable  appear¬ 
ance,  are  mostly  stout,  healthy  men.  Ac¬ 
cidents  from  sharks  are  of  very  rare  oc¬ 
currence,  contrary  to  our  preconceived 
notions  on  the  subject,  only  one  authenti¬ 
cated  fatal  case  having  occurred  since 
Ceylon  came  into  our  possession. 

llidiculous  tales  have  been  told,  ami 
believed,  respecting  the  length  of  time 
the  divers  remain  under  water,  some  giv¬ 
ing  the  average  as  two  minutes,  others  as¬ 
serting  that  as  much  as  seven  minutes’ 
submersion  has  been  achieved.  The  ut¬ 
most  ever  accomplished  by  the  present 
less  amphibious  race  is  eighty-five  seconds, 
fifty  seconds  being  the  ordinary  duration 
of  a  dive. 

So  large  a  number  of  divers  are  at 
work  at  once,  that  they  must  trust  to 
chance  for  filling  their  nets  in  the  mudd^ 
water;  all  kinds  of  curious  marine  ani¬ 
mals — sea-slugs,  black,  greasy,  and  hide¬ 
ous,  strange  polypi,  and  beautiful  shells, 
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— all  coining  np  in  company  with  the  Ic 
^iliinatc  |H;arl  oyster.  As  many  as  sixty- 
hve  of  these  have  been  brought  up  in  one 
haul,  but  the  average  number  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  an  oyster  at 
all,  but  a  member  of  the  mussel  laniily, 
its  correct  designation  being  the  Melea- 
grina  maryaritiftra.  The  shells  are  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  and  have  deeper  and 
more  clearly-defined  hinges  than  the  com¬ 
mon  oyster,  which,  to  unscientific  eyes  it 
greatly  resembles.  It  possesses  a  curious 
kind  of  sucker,  or  leg,  by  means  of  which 
it  can  accomplish  a  slow  progress  over  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  a  bluish-green  tassel 
{byssus)  enabling  it  to  attach  itself  to  any 
object  that  takes  its  fancy.  This  “  bys- 
sus”  is  broken  off"  and  left  behind  when 
the  oyster  moves  on,  it  having  the  power 
of  reproducing  it  when  again  desirous  of 
remaining  stationary.  They  are,  however, 
generally  fouml  loose  by  the  divei’s,  in 
which  case  they  are  e.asily  transferred  to 
the  nets. 

According  to  the  natives,  its  most  for¬ 
midable  enemy  Ls  a  fish  whom  nature  has 
provided  with  a  kind  of  gimjet  on  its 
nose,  with  which  it  bores  through  the 
shell,  sucking  out  its  juicy  contents 
through  the  hole.  They  are  also  said 
to  fall  victims  to  a  kind  of  conch,  five  or 
six  inches  in  length,  which  devours  the 
oyster,  shell  and  all.  They  may  do  some 
damage  among  the  very  young  ones,  but 
a  fullgrown,  hard-shelled  pearl  oyster 
probably  proves  as  lasting  a  meal  to  a 
conch  as  a  buck  with  fine  antlers  to  a  boa 
constrictor. 

The  divers  work  steadily  for  about  six 
hours,  but  at  mid-<lay  they  have  nearly 
had  enough  of  it.  A  gun  is  fired  as  a 
signal  for  the  fishing  to  cease ;  a  final  and 
simultaneous  plunge  is  made  by  the  divers, 
and  the  little  flotilla  gets  under  weigh  for 
the  beach,  each  boat  as  it  arrives  deliver¬ 
ing  its  precious  weight  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  “  kottoo,”  or  receiving  yard,  a  large 
open  palisaded  enclosure,  with  a  sentry  at 
each  gate.  A  government  official  super¬ 
intends  the  division  of  the  whole  into  four 
equal  lots,  one  of  which  is  the  remunera¬ 
tion  to  which  the  divers  arc  entitled,  and 
for  this  they  provide  boats  and  boatmen. 
This  share  is  usually  at  once  sold  by  them 
at  retail  prices  outside  the  gates,  higher 
prices  being  obtained  for  them  than  those 
fetched  at  the  government  sales,  where 
only  thousands  are  talked  about. 


The.sc  sales  take  place  on  the  d.ay  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fishery,  in  a  large  “  cajan” 
building,  with  open  sides,  round  ^\dlich 
crowd  the  speculators  of  all  classes,  castes, 
and  hues.  Chinghalesc  but  seldom  ven¬ 
ture  in  these  undertakings,  preferring  to 
invest  such  savings  as  they  make  in  laiul. 

By  far  the  greater  juoportiou  are  na¬ 
tives  of  the  south  continent  of  India, 
where  the  spirit  of  speculation  seems 
eipiully  Avell  developed  in  the  w'ealthy 
Clietty  merchant,  the  possessor  of  thou¬ 
sands,  and  in  the  common  cooly,  who  will 
expend  his  hardly-earned  hire  in  three  or 
four  of  the  much  coveted  bivalves. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  rich  from 
poor  among  these  swarthy  gentry,  the 
richest  seldom  wearing  any  clothes  beyond 
a  linen  cloth  round  the  head  and  another 
round  the  loins,  though  a  large  amount 
of  wealth  is  oflen  concealed  in  the  dirty 
folds  of  the  latter.  A  jiair  of  wooden 
sandals  and  a  gingham  umbrella  complete 
the  costume,  which,  if  not  elegant,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  inexpensive.  The  eager,  restless 
countenances  of  all  are  alike  stamped 
with  avarice,  the  auri  sacra  fames  aj)- 
pearing  to  blunt  all  other  feelings. 

The  oysters  are  sold  by  auction,  in  lots 
of  not  less  than  one  thousand,  a  purchaser 
to  that  extent  having  the  option  of  tak¬ 
ing  as  many  as  thirty  thousand,  if  he  likes 
the  price.  At  the  previous  fisheries  of 
1857-58,  the  prices  were  very  low,  £l 
14s.  per  thousand  being  the  average;  but 
the  profits  then  made  were  enormous,  and 
the  fact  so  well  known  that  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  £4  8s.  per  thousand  was  the  price 
freely  offered  at  the  first  day’s  sale.  The 
best  criterion  of  the  success  of  the  specula¬ 
tors  was  the  steady  rise  in  prices  ;  at  one 
lime  several  hundred  thousands  w'ere  sold 
at  £8  6s.,  .and  up  to  the  end  of  the  fishery 
£5,  £6,  and  £7  were  readily  given.  At 
a  sale  at  which  we  were  present,  over 
four  hundred  thousand  oysters  were  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  paid  for  in  ready  money.  The 
oysters  are  immediately  removed  by  their 
purehasers  to  their  own  private  yards, 
where,  if  time  can  be  given,^thcy  are  left 
till  all  the  animal  matter  has  decomposed 
and  disappeared.  Some  considerable  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  all  this  is 
accomplished,  even  in  a  tropical  country ; 
and  in  most  cases,  therefore,  the  pearls 
.are  obtained  from  the  oysters  by  “  wash¬ 
ing,”  a  process  which  takes  place  when 
they  .are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  deconi 
position.  It  is  conducted  upon  the  same 
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principle  as  that  employed  with  gold  found  the  dust  to  escape.  Through  these  the 
in  sand  or  alluvial  dei>osit8.  They  are  re-  pearls  are  sifted,  those  remaining  in  each 
moved  into  large  tubs,  or  canoes  hewn  saucer  being  placed  upon  its  appropriate 
from  a  solid  log,  the  shells  are  picked  out,  division  on  the  cloth,  a  rough  measure- 
care  being  taken  to  preserve  those  to  ment  being  thus  speedily  arrived  at. 
which  pearls  are  found  adhering.  Water  It  is  not  easy  to  value  them  correctly, 
is  then  freely  applied,  the  loathsome  maiss  the  distinctions  made  being  so  many  and 
being  well  stirred  up  by  hand  till  the  so  nice.  There  are  altogether  twelve 
pe.arls  are  freed  from  all  adhesive  matter  classes,  in  none  of  which  is  the  actual 
and  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  w'here,  weight  taken  into  consideration.  Nuin- 
after  the  liquid  has  been  poured  ofl^  they  her  one  is  called  Ani,  comprising  those 
are  disclosed  to  the  excited,  anxious  gaze  pearls  to  which  Pliny  first  applied  the 
of  their  proprietor.  term  “  unio,”  in  which  all  the  highest 

A  more  disgusting  spectacle  can  hardly  perfections  of  luster  and  sphericity  are 
be  conceived  than  that  of  a  crowd  of  wo-  centered. 

men  and  children  employed  upon  this  No.  2,  AnatJiari,  are  such  as  fail  a  lit- 
loatbsome  work ;  nor  can  human  nature  tie  in  one  })oint,  either  in  luster  or  sphe- 
be  viewed  in  a  much  more  repulsive  ricity. 

aspect  th.m  in  th.at  of  an  old  colored  No.  3,  Samdayam,  )  Such  as  fail 

woman,  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  her  No.  4,  Kayeral,  [  in  both. 

hair  tangled  and  dishevelled,  her  eyes  No.  5,  Massayu,  or  confusion. 

gleaming  w’ith  cupidity,  and  her  skinny  No.  6,  Vadivu,  beauty. 

arms  half  buried  in  a  hideous  mass  of  cor-  No.  7,  Medangu,  bent  or  “  folded  ” 

ruption  that  would  appal  an  analytical  pearls. 

chemist.  No.  8,  Kxirwal^  double  pearls. 

Peculation  is  rife  among  the  people  No.  9,  Kalippu^  signifying  “  abund- 
thus  employed ;  swallowing  the  pearls  ance.” 

being  the  most  approved  method  of  ajv  No.  10,  Pcesal^  I  «  •  i  » 

propriating  them,  notwithstanding  the  hor-  No.  11,  A^nra/,  f  mis-s  lapen. 

rible  odor  and  .appearance  of  the  mass  from  These  find  a  ready  sale  in  India,  all 
which  they  are  extracted.  Punishment,  kinds  and  shapes  being  indiscriminately 
however,  follows  swiftly  upon  detection,  used  to  adorn  the  roughly-made  bresvst- 
the  suspected  party  being  at  once  dosed  plates  of  gold  worn  by  women  of  high 
with  a  powerful  emetic,  no  regard  being  caste. 

paid  to  either  age,  sex,  or  constitution.  No.  12,  Thooly  litenally  “powder.” 
a  trustworthy  friend  of  the  proprietor  These  are  .all  easily  disposed  of  in  Indi.a, 
watching  the  result.  where  they  are  made  into  “  chun.am,”  a 

The  owners  of  large  stocks  of  oysters  refined  kind  of  lime  for  great  ladies  of 
generally  erect  their  temporary  domiciles  color  to  chew  with  their  betel, 
close  by,  or  in  the  yards  in  which  they  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
are  stored,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  should  escape  the  contagion  in  this  hot- 
})oisoning  stench  generated  by  the  de-  bed  of  gambling.  As  at  Ilombourg  or 
caying  heaps ;  sufficiently  poisonous  one  Baden  you  hear  marvelous  tales  of  bro- 
would  imagine,  to  pro<luce  a  pLague  every  ken  banks,  and  of  individuals  who  have 
fishery.  won  more  napoleons  than  they  had  ever 

Trading  in  pearls  appears  to  be  a  dis-  previously  seen  ;  so  at  Aripo,  mvstcrious 
tinct  business  wdth  these  people,  and  is  whispers  pervade  the  camp.  Vou  are 
not  combined  with  dealing  in  any  other  told  of  a  common  cooly  having  made  his 
description  of  gems.  The  merchant  usu-  fortune  for  life  by  the  fortunate  expendi- 
ally  carries  most  of  his  stock  about  with  ture  of  a  rupee  ;  and  we  were  shown  one 
him,  secreted  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  fine  pearl  worth  seven  or  eight  pounds,  the 
together  w’ith  his  “  apanage,”  consisting  result  of  a  sixpenny  speculation  by  a  small 
of  a  square  of  dark  blue  cloth  marked  out  brown  girl. 

into  divisions,  a  pair  of  scales  and  weights.  Not  having  time  to  wait  until  the  ani- 
and  a  series  of  small  brass  saucers  perfor-  mal  matter  had  decayed  and  disajipeared, 
ated  with  holes  of  different  sizes ;  num-  and  being  quite  incapable  of  overlooking 
her  one  being  large  enough  to  admit  the  the  “  washing  ”  operation,  we  were  ol> 
passage  of  a  pearl  the  size  of  a  pea,  while  liged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  small 
the  smallest  is  only  calculated  to  allow  speculation  of  one  thousand,  opening  the 
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oysters  personally  while  quite  fresh,  a  cu¬ 
rious  and  rather  exciting  process. 

The  two  valves,  which  are  equally  con¬ 
cave,  are  easily  separated,  when  the  body 
of  the  fish  appears  adhering  equally  to 
each.  It  is  usually  very  fat,  and  a  knife 
can  be  passed  laterally  through  it,  an  ope¬ 
ration  which  the  handiest  maiden  in  the 
Hay  market,  or  the  nmst  expert  garden  in 
the  Kocher  de  Cancale,  would  not  easily 
perform  upon  the  comparatively  delicate 
varieties  that  pass  through  their  hands. 
It  is  then  loosened  at  the  hinge,  the  body 
turned  over,  and  the  much-coveted  little 
gems  disclosed  gleaming  through  the  adi¬ 
pose  matter  at  the  back,  from  which  they 
are  extracted  with  the  point  of  the  pen¬ 
knife. 

There  is  no  rule  respecting  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  found.  Some  oc¬ 
casionally  adhere  tightly  to  the  shell,  some 
arc  found  in  the  liver  and  “  mantle 
some  are  quite  loose,  and  would  have 
been  lost  for  ever  had  not  the  parent  oys¬ 
ter  been 

“  Torn  by  rude  diver  from  its  ocean  bed.” 

Unfortunately  one  of  the  first  pearls  that 
appeared  was  a  very  large  one,  not  quite 
“  unique,”  but  of  a  beautiful  luster.  This 
spoilt  the  whole.  Visions  of  a  necklace 
such  as  graces  the  fiiir  throat  of  the  lovely 
Empress  of  the  French,  floated  over  our 
sanguine  mind  ;  but  as  oyster  after  oyster 
was  opened,  and  none  but  inferior  pearls 
came  to  light,  disgust,  mingled  with  des- 
p.iir,  succeeded  to  the  hopeful  sentiment, 
and  “  an  ancient  and  fish-like  smell,”  pre¬ 
viously  unnoticed,  pervaded  the  whole 
tent. 

About  two  hundred  of  all  sizes  were 
extracted,  from  the  fatal  large  one  to 
many  not  bigger  than  pins’  heads,  more 
of  which  would  doubtless  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  had  the  oysters  been  properly 
washed.  As  it  was,  the  result  proved 
that  it  must  be  a  profitable  business  ;  al¬ 
though  the  Indian  trader,  whose  object  it 
is  to  keep  down  the  ]»rices  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  sales,  walks  about  with  a  doleful 
visage,  and  if  questioned  as  to  his  success 
declares  that  ruin  stares  him  in  the  face. 

It  is  not  often  that  very  large  and  per¬ 
fect  pearls  are  found  in  the  oysters  taJeen 
on  this  coast.  In  a  large  assortment — 
about  £1800  worth — which  was  brought 
for  our  inspection,  there  was  not  one 
worth  individually  as  much  ns  £20. 


Some  were  very  large,  but  dull  in  color, 
and  almost  valueless  in  the  English  mar¬ 
ket.  Among  the  “  poesal,”  or  mis.shapen 
class,  were  some  like  pieces  of  stick, 
others  were  conglomerate  masses  of  na¬ 
creous  matter,  while  one  was  exactly  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  conical  bullet  used 
in  a  large  Colt’s  revolver. 

The  largest  pearl  ever  found  at  Aripo 
was  found  at  the  fishery,  that  took  place 
in  March,  1860.  It  was  perfect  in  luster 
and  sphericity,  and  was  as  large  as  the 
round  bullet  used  in  No.  14  rifle.  It  is 
very  rare,  however,  that  any  are  found  of 
even  half  this  size. 

A  portion  of  the  bank  still  remained 
untouched  by  the  divers,  when  an  out¬ 
break  of  cholera  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the 
fishery.  Ten  men  were  carried  off  in  one 
night,  a  warning  which  could  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  ;  and  the  government  employes 
and  troops  were  at  once  embarked  in  the 
little  colonial  steamer  Pearl,  and  removed 
to  Colombo. 

Before  this  di.saster  occurred,  £48,215 
had  been  realized  by  the  government 
sales.  Including  the  divers’  share — an¬ 
other  fourth — the  immense  sum  of  £60,- 
375  must  have  been  sjieut  in  pearls  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  space  of  six  weeks. 

^riie  untouched  portion  of  the  bank  was 
fished  early  in  1860,  and  the  amount  real¬ 
ized  by  government  was  £36,650,  the  oys¬ 
ters  selling  at  the  unprecedented  price  of 
£16  per  thou-sand.  This  high  price  is  in¬ 
directly  owing  to  the  mutinies  in  India. 
An  enormous  amount  of  jewelry  was 
“  looted  ”  by  the  British  soldiery,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  w.as  either  taken  out 
of  the  country  or  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  well-affected  nobility.  Now  that 
matters  have  settled  down,  the  ladies  of 
Oude,  who  were  the  principal  lo.sers,  are 
anxious  for  a  fresh  assortment ;  the  de¬ 
mand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  and  the 
prices  of  pearls  are  now  exactly  double 
what  they  were  last  year. 

From  Aripo  we  proceeded  homewards 
by  the  dreary  coast  road — an  indistinct 
track,  knee-deep  in  sand  for  several  miles, 
through  low  scrubby  jungle.  Shade  there 
was  none,  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  the 
continuous  drought  had  reduced  the  few 
small  tanks  to  insignificant  mud-holes. 
The  wild  beasts  had  all  betaken  them¬ 
selves  to  a  more  genial  region,  partly  dri¬ 
ven  away  by  the  want  of  water,  and  part¬ 
ly  by  the  horrible  smell  arising  from  the 
millions  of  decaying  oysters  at  Aripo,  the 
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“  bonquel  ”  from  which  extends  for  seve¬ 
ral  miles  down  the  coast. 

At  certain  seasons  animals  of  all  kinds 
abound  in  this  district.  The  road  into 
Putlam,  which  in  the  rainy  sea.son  is  two 
feet  deep  in  tenacions  mud,  was  now  like 
cast-iron,  and  bore  the  impression  of  the 
feet  of  every  animal  that  had  passed  over 
it  in  the  sticky  stage.  Some  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  mod  h.ad  hardened,  but 
deep  round  holes  denoted  the  presence  of 
the  elephant,  and  the  footprints  of  buffa¬ 
lo,  bears,  cheetahs,  deer,  and  wild  hog, 
even  the  tiny  vestigia  of  the  wild  cat,  were 
distinctly  visible. 

Our  horses  were  quite  knocked  up  by 
long  stages  over  this  .abominable  ground, 
and  we  Uicrefore  proceeded  by  the  canal 


to  Negombo,  the  “otium  ”  of  this  mode 
of  traveling  proving  very  pleasant  after 
the  “  ixionic  ”  progression  w’e  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  on  horseb.ack. 

Fortunately  for  our  ears  the  boatmen 
were  all  Cinghalese,  not  Moormen,  so  we 
were  spared  the  monotonous  discordant 
singing  without  which  the  latter  never 
pull  a  stroke,  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
English  i»assengers. 

iVaveling  by  bo.at,  although  pleasant 
enough,  is  very  slow  work,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  exchanged  this  mode  of  conveyance 
for  a  carriage  at  Negombo,  from  whence 
we  drove  through  an  interminable  grove 
of  shady  cocoa-nuttrees  to  Colombo,  arriv¬ 
ing  early  in  April,  and  completing  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 


Prom  the  London  Eelectlo. 
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We  are  too  much  in  the  h.abit  of  look¬ 
ing  upon  pain  as  children  do  upon  medi¬ 
cine.  We  take  the  same  unphilosophical 
view  of  it,  make  the  same  wry  faces  at  it, 
and  have  the  same  doubts  as  to  its  neces¬ 
sity.  The  presence  of  pain  seems  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  our  judgment,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  recognizing  its  proper  mean¬ 
ing  and  intention.  Pleasure,  or  rather, 
sensual  gratification,  has  the  same  cloud¬ 
ing  effect.  A  child  will  stuff  itself  with 
sweetmeats,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
headache  and  sickness  which  it  knows  will 
arrive  on  the  morrow;  and  when  that 
day  comes,  it  can  with  difficulty  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  the  dose  w’hich  he  knows 
is  to  make  him  again  well  and  happy. 
Locke  says,  “  Were  the  pleasure  of  drink¬ 
ing  accompanied,  the  very  moment  a  man 
takes  off  his  glass,  with  that  sick  stomach 
and  aching  he.ad,  w'hich,  in  some  men,  are 
sure  to  follow  not  many  hours  after,  I 
think  nobody,  whatever  pleasure  he  had 
in  his  cups,  would  on  these  conditions 
ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips ;  which  yet 
he  daily  swallows,  and  the  evil  side  comes 
to  be  chosen  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little 
difference  of  time.”  If,  on  experiencing 
painful  sensations,  we  could  at  the  same 


time  remember  what  good  work  they 
were  performing,  we  should  not  bear  them 
so  impatiently.  We  receive  pain  .as  a 
child  does  the  rod,  sullenly  and  sulkily, 
and  we  will  see  no  love  in  the  one  who 
inflicts  it ! 

To  properly  understand  the  present 
subject,  it  w’ill  be  necessary  to  consider 
some  of  the  more  import.ant  facts  in  the 
anatomy  and  phy.siology  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  nervous  system  consists  of 
(1.)  of  nervous  centers,  and  (2.)  nervous 
cords.  Nervous  centers  are  of  two  kinds 
{a.)  conscious,  and  (6.)  unconscious. — 
Nervous  cords  are  .also  divisible  into  two, 
(a.)  sensible  and  motijic.  A  nervous  cen¬ 
ter  is  said  to  be  conscious  when  the  acts 
which  take  place  in  it  are  perceived  and 
controlled  by  the  mind.  Unconscious 
nervous  centers  act  inde})endently  of  and 
in  spite  of  the  mind. 

Scnsific  nervous  chords  convey  impres¬ 
sions  towards  the  nervous  centers  ; — mo- 
tific,  transmit  them  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  The  sensific  nerves  which  go  to  a 
conscious  nervous  center,  convey  sensa- 
tion,  but  those  which  lead  to  an  unconsci¬ 
ous  nervous  center,  transmit  only  a  phy¬ 
sical  stimulus.  So  also  the  motific  nerves. 
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which  proceed  from  a  conscious  nervous 
center,  differ  from  those  which  have  an 
unconscicfus  nervous  center.  The  former 
tr.ansmit  tlie  mandates  of  the  ‘will,  the 
latter,  only weryoMS  force.  Ner¬ 
vous  acts  are,  therefore,  divided  into  two 
kinds : — Mental  nervous  acts,  and  physi¬ 
cal  nervous  acts.  It  is  not  long  since  this 
distinction  was  first  recognized,  all  the 
motions  of  animals  being  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  result  of  volition.  IJut 
))atient  and  constant  researches  in  this 
field,  liave  set  the  question  at  rest  for 
over.  IJy  way  of  illustration,  take  a  frog 
by  its  fore  and  hind  legs  and  extend  it 
upon  the  table  ;  the  first  thing  it  does  on 
being  liberated,  is  to  assume  its  usual  sqat- 
ting  posture.  If  you  pinch  its  hind  foot, 
it  will  hop  aw.ay  froin  you ;  if  you  hold  it 
and  prick  the  tore  p.art  of  its  body,  it  will, 
with  afore  leg,  attempt  to  remove  the  cause 
of  irritation.  If  you  prick  the  hind  part 
of  the  body,  a  hind  leg  will  be  employed. 
If  the  he.ad  of  the  frog  be  cut  oflT,  all  the 
above  motions  are  gone  through  the  same 
as  when  the  head  was  on  !  The  frog  re¬ 
covers  itself  from  its  extended  position 
and  squats ;  it  jumps  away  from  you  when 
you  pinch  its  liind  foot ;  and  it  attempts 
to  remove  any  thing  winch  injures  or  ir¬ 
ritates  its  body.  As  the  frog’s  conscious¬ 
ness  was  removed  with  its  head,  the  mo¬ 
tions  which  have  since  taken  place  in  its 
body,  must  be  looked  ujwn  as  physical 
nervous  acts.  These  motions  in  the  bodies 
of  decapitated  animals,  have  so  much  the 
appearatice  of  being  the  result  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  volition,  that  many  have  found 
it  impossible  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
idea  that  pain  is  still  felt,  and  that  the 
struggles  of  the  anim.al  are  the  result  of 
it.  The  sensitive  plant  shrinks  from  an  in¬ 
jury.  I  Las  it  perception  ?  The  fly-catch¬ 
er  plant  closes  upon  the  inst^ct.  Has  it 
volition  ?  In  disciises  and  injuries  of  the 
spine  in  man,  the  legs  sometimes  become 
paralyzed.  In  this  8t.ate,  the  patient  can 
neither  feel  nor  move  them.  Yet  if  the 
sole  of  the  foot  be  j^ricked,  the  leg  is 
<lrawn  away,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  owner,  who  has  not  felt  any  pain  nor 
willed  any  movement.  Motions  in  ani- 
in.als  .are  not,  therefore,  always  the  result 
of  volition,  but  may  bo  excited  from  with- 
'out. 

The  nervous  centers  of  invertebrate 
animals,  and  those  which  j^reside  over  the 
organic  function  of  the  higher  animals, 
including  man,  are  called  ganglia. 


A  ganglion  is  a  small  body  made  up  of 
globular  corpuscules,and  its  chief  function 
seems  to  be  the  generation  of  nervous 
force,  of  which  force  it  is  also  the  recepta¬ 
cle.  When  an  impression  is  telegraphed 
to  it  by  a  sensific  nerve-fibre  (for  every 
nerve  is  made  up  of  a  great  many  fibres, 
and  each  fibre  has  its  a])propriate  work,) 
the  imjrression,  acting  as  upon  a  key -board 
in  the  ganglion,  libenates  some  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  nervous  force  along  the  proper 
motifie  nerve-fibre,  and  thus  reaching  the 
muscle,  the  necessary  motion  is  produced, 

I  believe  all  ganglia  to  be  unconscious 
nervous  centers  I 

This  is  easily  said,  but,  if  it  be  true,  it 
turns  into  foolishness  millions  of  pages  of 
English  literature.  It  deprives  half  the 
.animal  kingdom  of  consciousness,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  whole  of  the  acts  of  the  inverte- 
bratse  to  the  character  of  those  which  a 
decapitated  frog  would  perform — physical 
nervous  actions. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  all  those  animals  who 
have  no  brains,  and  only  ganglionic  sys¬ 
tems  of  nerves,  have  no  coirsciousness, 
and,  consequently,  are  inc.apable  of  feeling 
p.ain. 

Aninnals  have  been  cla.ssificd  according 
to  the  character  of  their  nervous  systems, 
as  follows : — 

1st.  Ackita  (a,  priv. ;  Kptvu,  to  discern,)  ani¬ 
mals  having  no  distinct  nervous  system. 

2d.  Nematonecra  a  thread  ;  a 

nerve,)  animals  whose  nervous  systems  consist 
only  of  nervous  threads, 

.Sd.  Houoganolia  ( like ;  yayyXi'jx,  a 
ganglion,)  animals  having  ganglionic  nervous 
centers  airangeil  in  two  parallel  lines  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  body. 

4th.  Heterooanui.iata  (Irepof,  dissimiliar ; 
■yayy^ov,  a  ganglion,)  animals  having  ganglionic 
nervous  centers  variously  distributed  through 
the  body. 

6th.  Vertebrata,  animals  pos.ses.sing  brains 
and  spinal  cords,  including  fishes,  reptiles,  birds 
and  mammalia. 


Let  US  begin  by  endeavoring  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  or  absence  of  pain  in 
the  first  division  under  this  classification. 
We  shall  find  some  of  them  to  present 
fewer  indications  of  sensation  than  can 
bo  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
sponges,  “  cont.act  however  rude,  excites 
no  movement  or  contraction  which  might 
indicate  its  being  perceived ;  no  torture 
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has  ever  elicited  from  them  an  intimation 
of  suffering ;  they  have  been  pinched  with 
forceps,  lacerated  in  all  directions,  bored 
with  hot  irons,  and  attacked  with  the 
most  energetic  chemical  stimuli,  without 
shrinking,  or  exhibiting  the  remotest  ap- 

1)earanee  of  sensibility.”*  In  the  class  of 
?olyps,  we  have  animals  showing  more 
signs  of  life,  but  still  the  power  of  tolerat¬ 
ing  and  existing  after  the  most  extensive 
mutilations. 

“  If  the  body  of  a  hydra,  or  fresh-water  polyp, 
be  halved  in  any  direction,  each  half  in  a  short 
time  grows  up  to  a  perfect  hydra ;  if  it  is  cut 
into  four,  or  eight,  or  even  minccMl  into  forty 
pieces,  each  continues  alive,  and  develops  a  new 
animat,  which  is  itself  capable  of  being  multi¬ 
plied  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner.  If 
the  section  is  made  long  ways,  so  os  to  divide 
the  body  into  two  or  more  slips,  connected 
merely  by  the  tail,  they  are  speedily  resoldered, 
like  some  heroes  of  fairy  tale,  into  one  perfect 
whole;  as,  if  the  pieces  are  kept  asunder,  each 
will  become  a  polyp ;  and  thus  we  may  have 
two  or  several  polyps  with  only  one  tail  between 
them ;  but  if  the  sections  be  made  in  the  con¬ 
trary  direction,  from  the  tail  towards  the  ten- 
tacula,  you  produce  a  monster  with  two  or  more 
bodies  and  one  head.  If  the  tentacvla — the 
organs  by  which  they  take  their  prey,  and  on 
which  their  existence  might  seem  to  depend — 
are  cut  away,  they  are  reproduced,  and  the 
lopt-off  parts  remain  not  long  without  a  new 
body.  -  If  only  two  or  three  tentacula  are  em- 
bra^  in  the  section,  the  result  is  the  same ; 
and  a  single  tentaculum  will  serve  fur  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  complete  creature.  When  a  piece  is 
cut  out  of  the  body,  tlic  wound  speedily  heals, 
and,  as  if  excitc*d  by  the  stimulus  of  the  knife, 
young  polyps  sprout  from  the  wound  more 
abundantly,  and  in  preference  to  unscaired 
parts ;  when  a  polyp  is  introduced  by  the  tail 
into  another  body,  the  two  unite  and  form  one 
individual,  and  when  a  head  is  lopt  off,  it  may 
safely  be  engrafted  on  the  body  of  any  other 
which  may  chance  to  want  one.  You  may  slit 
the  animal  up,  and  lay  it  out  flat  like  a  mem¬ 
brane,  with  impunity;  nay,  it  may  bo  turned 
inside  out,  so  that  the  stomachal  surface  shall 
become  the  epidermis,  and  yet  continue  to 
live  and  enjoy  itself’t 

The  sea-  anemone,  also,  which  belongs 
to  this  division,  whose  tentacula  appear 
to  possess  such  exquisite  sensibility,  can 
scarcely  be  killed  by  any  amount  of  mu¬ 
tilation. 

“  They  may  be  kept  without  food  for  a  year ; 
they  may  be  immersed  in  water  hot  enough 


*  G.  Rvmer  Jones,  p.  20. 

^  Dr.  Johnson’s  Brituh  Zoophytt*. 


to  blister  their  skins,  or  frozen  in  a  mass  of  ice, 
and  again  thawed;  and  they  may  be  placed 
within  the  exhausted  receiver  of  tljc  air-pump 
without  being  deprived  of  life,  or  disabled  from 
resuming  their  usual  functions  when  placed  in 
a  favorable  situation.  If  the  tentacula  arc 
clipped,  they  soon  begin  to  bud  anew,  and  if 
cut  away,  they  grow  again ,  so  that  it  seems 
these  reproductions  might  extend  as  far,  or  be 
as  oAen  repeated  as  patience  or  curiosity  would 
admit  If  cut  through  the  middle  transverse¬ 
ly,  the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  will,  after  a 
time,  produce  new  tentacula,  pretty  nearly  as 
they  were  before  the  operation  ;  while  the  upper 
portion  swallows  food  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  permitting  it  indeed  at  first  to  come  out 
at  the  opposite  end,  just  as  a  man’s  head,  l)eing 
cut  off,  would  let  out  at  the  nc>ck  the  bit  taken 
in  at  the  mouth,  but  which  it  soon  learns  to 
retain  and  digest  in  a  proper  manner.  In  an 
experiment  of  this  kind,  the  upper  half,  instead 
of  healing  up  into  a  new  basis,  actually  produccnl 
another  mouth  and  tentacula ;  so  that  an  animal 
was  formed  which  caught  its  prey,  and  fed  at 
both  ends  at  the  same  time  1  If,  again,  the 
section  of  the  body  is  made  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  so  as  almost  to  divide  it  into  two 
halves,  the  halves  unite  in  a  few  days.  If  the 
section  is  complete,  two  perfect  individuals  is 
the  result;  and,  to  complete  the  wonder,  if  the 
body  be  tom  away,  and  only  a  jwrtion  of  the 
base  remain,  from  this  fragment  a  new  offspring 
will  rise  up  to  occupy  the  place  of  its  parent”* 

This  indestructibility  can  not  be  atfri- 
buted  to  any  increased  animal  vitality 
which  the  polype,  or  anemone,  in.ay  be 
supposed  to  posses.^,  and  which  enables 
them  to  bear  a  shock,  which,  in  the 
higher  animals  undergoing  similar  mutila¬ 
tions,  would  prove  rapidly  fatal,  for,  under 
some  circumstances,  they  may  be  readily 
killed.  A  little  fresh  water  will  destroy 
all  signs  of  life  in  the  anemone  in  a  few 
short  minutes.  The  tolerance  of  mutila¬ 
tion  in  these  animals,  seems  rather  to  re¬ 
semble  the  patient  endurance  of  a  tree, 
which  may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
and  yet  will  not  die. 

lint  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  long¬ 
er  on  the  division  Aouita.  Pain  must 
be  impossible  to  animals  who  have  no  ner¬ 
vous  system,  nor  any  organs  of  sense; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  what 
use  it  could  be  to  them,  when  we  consider 
how  little  they  would  have  the  power  of 
escaping  from  it,  and  how  very  slightly 
their  vitality  is  affected  by  the  most  ex 
tensive  mutilations. 

In  the  next  division,  Nemaioneura^  we 
arrive  at  a  set  of  animals  [losscssing  ncr- 

*  Dr.  Joboson's  British  Zoophytes. 
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VOU8  cords,  but  in  which  no  nervous  cen¬ 
ters  have  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 
The  star-fishes  are  e.\amples  of  this  divi¬ 
sion. 

The  nervous  system  of  a  star-fish  con¬ 
sists  of  a  simple  circular  cord,  which  runs 
round  the  mouth  of  the  animal ;  from  this 
ring,  three  delicate  filaments  are  given  off 
opposite  to  each  ray;  one  of  these  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  locomotive  suckers,  and  the 
other  two  supply  the  viscera.  No  ner¬ 
vous  centers  have  been  discovered.  Let 
us  now  see  what  kind  of  pain  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  division  of  the  animal 
kiiigdoin. 

The  Gray  Brittle-Star,  when  lai<l  hold 
of,  breaks  up  into  little  pieces  with  won¬ 
derful  facility,  each  fragment  of  an  arm 
.also  breaking  itself  up  into  smaller  pieces ; 
and  frequently,  when  one  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  is  seized,  in  a  moment  its  arms  are  { 
all  gone,  and  nothing  but  the  disc,  or  i 
body,  is  left  in  the  hand.  These  arms, 
however,  are  reproduced ;  so  that  a  star- 1 
fish  may  be  found  with  only  one  arm  and 
four  little  ones  budding.  Mr.  Forbes, 
speaking  of  a  large  star-fish,  the  Ling- 
thorn,,  says,  it  is  wonderful  the  ix)wer  this 
animal  possesses,  not  merely  of  c.asting  its 
arms  aw.ay  entire,  but  of  breaking  them 
into  little  pieces  with  great  rapidity. 

“  The  first  lime,”  he  8.ay8,  “  I  ever  took 
one  of  these  creature.s,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  it  into  the  boat  entire.  Never 
having  seen  one  before,  and  quite  uncon-  [ 
scious  of  its  suicidal  powers,  I  spread  it  | 
out  on  a  rowing-bench,  the  better  to  ad-  j 
mire  its  form  and  colors.  On  attempting  j 
to  remove  it  for  preservation,  to  my  hor- 1 
ror  and  disappointment,  I  found  only  an  j 
assembkage  of  rejected  members.  My  i 
conservative  endeavore  were  all  neutral¬ 
ized  by  its  destructive  exertions,  and  it  is 
now  badly  represented  in  my  cabinet  by 
an  armless  disc  and  a  discless  arm.  Next 
lime  I  went  to  dredge  on  the  same  spot, 
determined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  a 
specimen  in  such  a  way  a  second  time,  I 
brought  with  me  a  bucket  of  cold  fresh  j 
water,  to  which  article  star-fishes  have  a  | 
great  antipathy.  As  I  expected,  a  Ling- 1 
thorn  came  np  in  the  dredge — a  most 
gorgeous  specimen.  As  it  does  not  gen¬ 
erally  break  up  before  it  is  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  cautiously  and 
anxiously  I  sunk  ray  bucket  to  a  level 
with  the  dredge’s  mouth,  and  proceeded 
in  the  most  gentle  manner  to  introduce 
the  Lingthorn  to  the  purer  element. 
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Whether  the  cold  air  was-  too  much  for 
him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket  too  terri¬ 
fic,  I  know  not ;  but  in  a  moment  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  dissolve  his  corporation,  and  at 
every  mesh  of  the  dredge  his  fragments 
were  seen  escaping.”* 

Surely  this  process  of  self-mutilation 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  absence 
of  pain  in  these  animals ;  but  there  is  still 
further  evidence. 

Professor  T.  Rymer  Jones,  says : — 
“We  have  frequently,  when  examining 
these  animiils  in  a  living  state — that  is, 
when  they  were  crawling  upon  the  sides 
of  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
fined — cut  off  with  scissors  successive 
portions  of  the  dorsal  covering  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  exjwse  the  visceral  cavity  ; 
but  so  far  from  the  re^t  of  the  animal  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  conscious  of  the  mutila¬ 
tions,  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  suffer¬ 
ing  was  visible  ;  the  suckers,  placed  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  injured  part,  were  in¬ 
variably  retracted  ;  but  all  the  re.st,  even 
in  the  sanm  ray,  still  continued  their 
action,  as  though  perfectly  <levoid  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  any  suffering  caused  by  the 
injury  inflicted.”f 

It  w'ould  be  useless  to  search  further 
for  evidences  of  pain  in  this  division.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  localize  the  faculty 
of  perception  in  animals  whose  nervous 
systems  consist  only  of  a  number  of  ner¬ 
vous  threads,  destitute  of  any  ganglionic 
enlargements  which  m.ay  be  looked  upon 
as  nervous  centers.  And  it  would  be 
hard  to  show  what  use  j»ain  could  be  to 
animals  who  shatter  themselves  into 
pieces  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  most  important 
and  extensive  division,  the  Ilomogangli- 
aia,  which  includes  worms,  insects,  and 
crustaceans. 

Here  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  nervous 
centers  distinctly  existing,  and  generally 
arranged  in  two  parallel  lines.  And  now 
arises  a  question  worthy  of  particular 
attention. 

Are  the  small  nervous  masses  which  we 
find  distributed  over  the  bodies  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  division,  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious  nervous  centers  ?  Have  they  the 
faculty  only  of  receiving  impressions,  and 
regulating  the  actions  produced  bj^  these 
impressions,  or  are  they  indued  with  the 
power  of  jKsrceiving,  remembering,  judg¬ 
ing,  .and  willing? 

•  Hittory  of  BritUh  Star-Fuhe*. 

f  The  Animal  Kingdom. 
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But  this  question  becomes  wider  and  | 
more  important  when  we  remember  that  I 
it  involves  the  next  division  also.  The  j 
lieterogangliata  have  the  same  ganglionic 
nervous  centers  as  the  homogangliata ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the 
former  they  are  scattered  instead  of  being 
arranged  symmetrically. 

We  have  presiding  over  the  organic  ^ 
functions  of  our  own^dies  a  large  num-  ' 
her  of  ganglia,  or  nervous  centers,  which  ; 
act  inde[>endently  and  even  in  spite  of  us. 
Is  any  one  ready  to  admit,  that  because 
he  has  ceilain  nervous  masses  in  his  body 
receiving  impressions  and  originating  mo- . 
tions,  that  each  of  these  nervous  masses  ' 
is  a  conscious  and  intelligent  individual  ?  ^ 
No ;  very  few  would  grant  this.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fixed  law,  that  .actions  | 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  indi-  j 
vidual,  are  performed  without  pain.  Of 
wh.at  use  would  it  be  were  the  human 
heart  as  sensible  as  the  hand  ?  If  it  were 
injured,  we  could  not  moderate  its  move¬ 
ments  so  as  to  enable  it  to  rest.  Pain 
could  have  been  of  no  use  here.  The 
heart,  therefore,  h.os  been  so  constructed 
that  it  may  actually  be  touched  without 
the  knowledge  of  its  owner. 

I  believe  that  the  actions  of  the  animals 
now  under  consideration,  all  have  their 
origin  from  without,  and  that  they  are  .as 
much  under  the  control  of  immutable 
laws  as  the  planets  are.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  punish  with 
pain  a  moth  w’hich  flies  into  the  candle,  as 
It  would  be  to  imprison  a  fly  for  stealing 
sugar.  Besides,  these  nervous  centers  are 
distributed  in  different  parts  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  and  each  presides  over  a  separate 
function.  If  each  of  these  had  a  conscious¬ 
ness  and  a  will,  what  quarreling  there 
might  be  !  Again,  in  the  common  earth¬ 
worm,  a  string  of  these  nervous  centers* 
run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  animal’s 
body.  Now,  in  which  of  all  these  gang- 
liffi  does  the  conscious  I  reside ;  for,  if  you 
cut  it  in  two,  one-half  walks  one  way,  and 
the  other  half  another  ;  each  portion  be¬ 
coming  a  jKjrfect  animal.  Nay,  if  you  cut 
it  into  four  pieces  the  s.ame  takes  place  ; 
and  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  a  worm 
(iMmbricus  variegcUus)  was  divided  into 
twenty-six  parts,  almost  all  of  W'hich  re¬ 
produced  the  head  and  tail,  and  became 
so  many  distinct  individuals. 

But  apart  from  the  anatomical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  ganglia',  let  us  see  what  proof 
we  can  obtain,  from  the  actions  of  these 


animals,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  they 
suffer  pain. 

No  one  doubts  the  result  of  cutting  off 
the  head  of  a  fish,  reptile,  bird,  or  mam¬ 
malian  ;  but  let  him  decapitate  a  snail, 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  The  entire  head, 
with  eyes  and  .antenna',  are  speedily  re¬ 
produced.  The  head  of  the  tresh-water 
naiad  has  been  cut  off  seven  times,  and  a 
fresh  one  has  been  formed.  From  this 
it  is  evident,  that  the  ganglia;  in  the  head 
of  these  creatures  are  not,  as  in  the  verte- 
brat.a,  esseiiti.al  to  the  continuance  of  life 
in  the  individual.  This  reproduction  of 
parts  resembles  rather  the  vegetable  than 
the  animal  kingdom.  In  vertebrate  ani- 
m.als,  we  have  reproduction  of  fluids  and 
epidermis,  but  any  thing  like  the  re-gen 
eratiou  of  important  organs  is  never  seen. 
The  nervous  centers  in  the  he.ads  of  in¬ 
sects,  h.ave  been  dignified  by  some  writers 
with  the  title  of  brains,  but  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  no  right  to  be  so  called. 
Colonel  Pringle  couhl  keep  dtcapitaUd 
dragon-flies  for  four  and  six  months  alive, 
but  he  cotihl  not  keep  those  with  their 
heads  on  alive  more  than  a  few  days.  The 
dragon-fly,  which  has  been  called  the 
“  eagle  ”  of  the  insect  tribe,  so  perfect  is 
he  in  form  and  flight,  gives  no  evidence 
of  his  c.ap.ability  of  suflering.  If  his  tail 
be  put  into  his  mouth,  he  will  e.at  off  and 
devour  as  many  of  the  terminal  segments 
of  his  body  as  he  can  reach.  If  this  oj)er- 
ation  caused  pain,  surely  the  aninnal  would 
not  continue  it ;  but  so  little  is  it  aware 
of  any  thing  unusual  having  luapnened, 
that  on  being  liberated,  it  will  fly  off 
briskly  in  search  of  other  prey.  So  evi¬ 
dently  insensible  to  pain  is  the  dragon¬ 
fly,  th.at  it  will  eat  freely  while  confined 
by  a  pin  through  its  body.  It  is  curious 
how  little  the  gangliated  animals  seem  to 
be  aflected  by  having  pins  run  through 
their  bodies.  “  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
practic.al  entomologists,  that  large  moths 
found  asleep  during  the  day-time,  may  be 
pinned  to  the  trunks  of  trees  tvithout  their 
appearing  to  suffer  such  a  degree  of  pain 
as  even  to  awake  them.  It  is  only  on  the 
approach  of  evening  twilight  that  they 
seek  to  free  themselves.  A  mite  h.as  lived 
eleven  weeks  transfixed  on  a  point  for 
microscopical  investigation.  The  feet  and 
antenna;  of  a  locust  have  been  in  full  play 
for  five  months,  altliough  the  animal’s 
abdomen  was  filled  with  cotton  wool,  and 
a  stout  pin  was  stuck  through  its  thorax.” 
Mr.  Rowell  gives  an  account  of  a  carni- 
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vorous  beetle  which  had  been  loosely  con¬ 
fined  in  a  case  of  foreign  insects,  which 
managed  to  get  loose,  and,  with  the  pin 
ihrongh  its  body,  walked  about  and  de- 
vored  the  other  specimens.  Kirby  also 
relates  a  similar  case.  The  truth  of  the 
(juot.ation  from  Shakspeare,  which  is  so 
often  brought  forward  to  show  that  bee¬ 
tles  feel  as  acutely  as  giants,  even  if  it 
meant  what  these  writers  would  wish  it, 
receives  a  comidete  denial  from  the  fact 
related  by  Mr.  Itowell. 

It  is  a  2)roof  of  the  independent  action 
of  each  ganglion,  that  some  of  the  animals  ! 
tuider  consideration  can  be  divided  into  i 
two  or  more  pieces  without  causing  in- 
st.ant  death.  If  the  centii>ede  in  motion 
be  divided  into  several  portions,  each 
fragment  goes  marching  on  as  if  nothing 
had  taken  place.  In  which  of  these  mov¬ 
ing  pieces  docs  the  consciousness  reside, 
and  where  the  volition  which  regulates 
the  motion  of  each  ?  A  wa.sp  which  has 
been  cut  into  two  pieces,  will  eat  with  one 
half,  .and  sting  with  the  other.  A  leech 
may  be  cut  through  the  middle  while  it  is 
feeding,  without  disttirbing  it  sufficiently 
to  make  it  discontinue  itsmo.al ;  and  there  ; 
is  a  vulgar  idea,  that  a  leech  so  operated  j 
uj)on,  will  do  the  work  of  twelve,  as  it  can  ' 
never  get  full.  If  a  leech  is  cut  in  two  | 
in  the  wMter,  each  half  swims  aw.ay,  or,  if  i 
its  he.ad  and  tail  bo  cut  off,  the  middle  ! 
|)ortion  wall  live  for  months.  ^ 

If  wo  go  higher  in  the  scale,  we  still  j 
can  find  no  evidence  of  pain.  Crabs  and  j 
lobsters  throw  off  their  claws  at  the  ap-  | 
proach  of  an  enemy,  and  on  the  slightest  j 
provocation,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  star-  [ 
fishes,  the  discarded  members  are  soon  j 
replaced  by  new  ones.  “  It  may  be  asked,”  i 
says  Mr.  Kowell,  “  of  what  use  can  the  | 
sense  of  j)ain  be  to  any  of  the  crustaceous 
tribes  ?  They  are  coated  in  armor  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  them  from  all  minor  ene¬ 
mies,  and  if  thus  got  into  the  power  of  an 
enemy  strong  enough  to  crush  throiigh 
their  shells,  of  what  use  can  the  sense  of 
pain  be  to  them  ?” 

Hut  indeed  what  good  effect  c.an  p.aln 
have  on  any  animal,  unless  it  can  not  only 
perceive  it,  but  remember  it,  and  profit  by 
the  cxpeiience  of  it  ?  Yet  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  the  invertebrate 
animals  do  neither  remember  nor  act  from 
experience.  The  water  tiger  will  seize  a 
small  piece  of  stick,  if  it  is  moved  near  it, 
and  however  often  we  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment,  it  will  still  do  the  same — experience 


never  teaching  it  that  the  hard  wood  is 
not  a  soft  tadpole.  The  bluebottle  fly 
will  continue  to  bump  its  head  against  a 
pane  of  glass  all  d.ay,  without  learning  the 
futility  of  his  attempts  ;  and  the  unhapj)y 
moth  teiU  alw.ays  fly  into  the  candle,  ami, 
unlike  a  burnt  child,  will  not  dread  the 
fire. 

If  we  find  these  animals,  then,  unable 
to  retain,  combine,  and  make  future  use 
of  impressions  from  without,  of  what  use 
is  it  their  receiving  them  at  all  ?  “  The 
first  thing  they  do,”  says  a  writer  in 
HlacA’irood,  “is  as  perfect  as  the  last. 
They  never  profit  from  experience;  and 
as  .all  knowle<lge,  except  that  of  the  pure 
intellect,  comes  from  exj*erience,  therefore 
c.au  they  accumuLate  no  knowledg# ;  but 
without  knowledge,  it  follows,  that  they 
can  have  no  will,  .and  so  that  their  sup¬ 
posed  instinctive  actions  can  not  be  the 
restilt  of  choice,  but  must  be  the  result  of 
an  exterior  agency.”  I  do  not  i)retend  to 
be  able  to  explain  how  the  actions  of  g.an- 
glionic  .anim.als  are  originated,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve,  like  the  rational  actions  in  the  c.ase 
of  the  decapit.ated  frog,  the  cause  is  from 
tvithout.  They  seem  to  be  governed  by 
the  strict  and  immutable  laws  which  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  .animal  to 
disobey,  and  they  discover  so  much  inge¬ 
nuity  and  intelligence,  th.at  one  glance  of 
the  nervous  organism  of  the  .animal,  j)ro- 
claims  them  to  have  an  original  external. 
The  actions  of  these  animals  arc  too  clever 
to  have  originated  in  the  little  unprotect¬ 
ed  ganglion  which  lies  in  their  heads ; 
they  are  many  of  them  even  too  ingenious 
to  have  been  elaborated  in  the  fully-<level- 
oj)ed  and  well  jjrotectcd  br.ain  oi  man. 

We  have  now’  .arrived  at  the  highe.st 
and  most  inqmrtant  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  Verfebrata.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  we  find  .anim.als  possessing  true 
brains,  though  in  fishes  .and  reptiles  these 
organs  are  in  a  very  rudlment.ary  .state, 
and  the  cerebral  nt.asses  Avhich  represent 
the  seat  of  intelligence  in  man  are  very 
imperfectly  developed.  Hut  thsit  they  do 
exist  is  beyond  doubt.  Xow,  therefore, 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  pain,  though 
in  very  low  degree,  is  felt.  “  P.ain,”  says 
Professor  ,1.  Rymer  Jones,  “depends  on 
the  development  of  the  enee})halic  masses ; 
and,  consequently,  as  this  part  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  is  more  perfect,  the  power  of 
receiving  p.ainful  impressions  increases  in 
the  same  ratio ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  as 
much  as  the  strength,  activity,  and  intelli- 
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gence  of  an  animal,  by  wbicli  it  can  escape 
from  pain,  depends  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  brain,  so  does  the  perception  of 
torture  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
same  organ.” 

As  the  brains  in  fishes  are  so  rudiment¬ 
ary  in  their  character,  we  should  expect 
to  find  this  class  of  animals  little  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  pain.  And  this  is  really  the  case. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  fishes  have  any 
sense  of  touch  any  where  except  in  the 
lips,  and  in  those  vermiform  processes 
which  hang  from  the  mouth. 

Trout  are  often  caught  with  the  hooks 
in  their  mouths  which  they  have  only  car¬ 
ried  off  a  short  time  before.  IJyron,  fan¬ 
cying  that  fishes  felt  as  acutely  as  men, 
satirizes  Walton  thus  : — 

“The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 

Should  have  a  hook,  with  a  trout  to  pull  it.” 

But  no  man  would  continue  his  meal  with 
a  barbed  hook  in  his  throat — a  small  fish 
bone  is  suflicient  to  stop  him  most  effec¬ 
tually.  Xo  comparison  can  be  made, 
then,  betw'een  the  pain  which  men  and 
fishes  experience  on  receiving  a  similar 
injury. 

Some  fishes  are  extremely  tenacious  of 
life  ;  bream  may  be  packed  in  snow,  .and 
jireserved  alive  for  a  considerable  time. 
Carp  have  been  frozen  in  a  m.ass  of  ice  so 
hard  as  to  require  an  axe  to  extricate 
them,  and  yet  they  have  recovered  on  be¬ 
ing  thawed.  The  shark  can  w’ith  difficulty 
be  killed  by  any  amount  of  injury ;  and 
the  length  of  time  physical  nervous  actions 
will  go  on  in  skinned  and  minutely-divided 
eels  is  proverbial. 

Reptiles,  though  higher  in  the  scale, 
show  a  tenacity  of  life  even  greater  than 
in  fishes.  The  brain,  however,  is  more 
developed,  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  incretased  in  size.  From  the  nature  of 
the  integument  of  this  class  of  animals, 
the  sense  of  touch  must  be  extremely  im¬ 
perfect,  and  indeed  the  little  notice  thus 
t.aken  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  them, 
seems  to  prove  how  very  slightly  they 
are  conscious  of  any  p.ainful  sensation. 

Frogs,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
animals,  have  ever  been  the  victims  of 
diysiologists.  It  is  comforting  to  think 
low  little  they  seem  capable  of  suffering. 
In  these  animals,  it  seems  certain  that 
“  the  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehen¬ 
sion,”  for  a  frog  will  cry  out  when  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  snake,  but  will  allow  itself  to  be 


gradually  drawn  into  the  stomach  of  this 
animal,  although  still  alive,  without  a 
struggle.  Mr.  Rowell  sap  they  w’ill  cry 
out  if  a  stick,  or  a  scythe,  or  any  thing 
resembling  a  snake,  approaches  them. 
He  saw  a  man  mowing  grass  where  frogs 
were  abundant,  and  he  noticed  that  the 
frogs  which  were  wounded  remained  quite 
quiet,  while  those  which  the  scythe  only 
.approached,  screamed  lustily.  “As  these 
creatures  are  very  prolific,  have  but  little 
or  no  means  of  defence,  and  are  gencr.ally 
too  slow’  to  esc.ape  their  enemies,  a  violent 
death  is  to  most  of  them  unavoidable,  and 
consequently,  a  sense  of  pain  from  mutila¬ 
tion  would  be  an  infliction.”  Newts  are 
.also  very  tolerant  of  injuries — a  newt  with 
its  heart  cut  out,  will  swim  about  and  ex¬ 
ecute  its  usual  functions  for  forty-eight 
hours.  It  has  the  power  of  reproducing 
parts  and  joints,  of  which  it  has  been  de¬ 
prived,  and  even  an  eye  ;  the  tail  and  feet 
have  been  known  to  replace  themselves 
six  times  in  the  course  of  one  summer,  so 
that  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  new 
bones  w’cre  reproduced.  If  the  head  of 
the  water  ncAVt  be  removed,  the  trunk  re- 
m.ains  standing  on  its  feet,  and  turns  on 
being  touched. 

Snakes  seem  little  susceptible  of  )>.ain. 
The  slow’ -worm,  if  jmrsued,  with  a  sudden 
jerk  breaks  itself  into  two  pieces.  The 
tail  end  it  leaves  w’riggling  .about  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  its  enemy,  while  the 
head  and  remaining  part  of  its  body  glides 
into  a  place  of  security  ;  the  tail,  thus  dis¬ 
carded,  has  been  noticed  to  remain  in  mo¬ 
tion  for  five  hours.  The  brain  of  a  tortoise 
m.ay  be  abstracted,  and  still  the  animal 
will  w’.ander  about  for  months  with  closed 
eyes,  feeling  its  way,  and  a  tortoise  w  hose 
head  has  been  completely  taken  off,  has 
sun’ived  the  operation  twenty-three  days. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  although  the 
brains  of  reptiles  are  more  developed 
than  those  of  fishes,  they  have  not  yet 
that  important  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  which  the  brains  of  the  warm¬ 
blooded  birds  and  mammalians  have. 
This  inferior  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  well  tallies  w’ith  the  small  amount 
of  sensibility  which  we  discover. 

In  birds  the  brain  shows  considerable 
increase  of  development,  but  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  still  destitute  of  the  con¬ 
volutions  which  are  to  be  found  in  mam¬ 
malians.  The  sense  of  touch  must  be 
very  imperfect  in  birds,  as  their  bodies 
are  covered  with  feathers,  .and  their  limbs 
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with  horny  scales.  Like  as  in  fishes,  the 
eye  seems  to  be  the  most  important  sense, 
and  seems  to  exist  in  them  in  greater  per¬ 
fection  than  in  man.  Jiirds  may  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  brains,  and  kept  alive  for 
more  than  a  year  by  artificial  feeding. 
This  fact  proves  the  inferiority  of  their 
nervous  systems,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
(pience,  we  should  expect  to  find  them 
j»osses8ing  less  sensibility  than  mamma¬ 
lians.  This  is  the  case,  and  has  been  well 
illustrated  by  the  writer  of  the  article, 
Animal  Kingdom,  in  the  Cydopaedia 
Britannica.  lie  says,  that  ho  has  seen 
a  turtle-dove  which  was  so  severely  lace¬ 
rated  by  a  cat,  that  the  contents  of  its 
stomach  were  torn  out.  The  painfully 
excited  symp.athy  of  those  who  had  long 
cherished  the  gentle  creature  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  great  measure  all.ayed  by  seeing 
the  bird  immediately  afterwards  proceed 
to  pick  up  the  fresh  grains  of  barley, 
which,  until  the  wound  Avas  sewn  uj),  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall  from  its  pouch.  Xo  human 
being,  however  hungry  he  was,  would 

1>roceed  to  eat  under  similar  circumstances. 
Cven  in  mammalians,  the  sensation  of  pain 
seems  not  to  be  felt  with  the  intensity  it 
is  by  man,  although  their  nervous  systems 
ajiproach  his  so  nearly  in  resembl.auce. 

In  judging  of  the  amount  of  i>ain  an 
.animal  suffers,  we  must  not  be  guided  by 
the  amount  of  cries  and  struggles  which 
take  place.  If  the  brain  of  a  dog  or  a 
rabbit  be  removed,  it  still  lives,  but  lies  Jis 
if  in  a  deep  sleep.  All  sensation  is  com¬ 
pletely  .annihilated  ;  yet  loud  sounds  will 
rouse  the  .animal,  and  if  the  skin  is  injured 
in  any  w.ay,  it  will  shriek  and  attempt  to 
defend  itself.  All  these,  however,  are 
merely  ])hysical  nervous  actions,  and  are 
not  the  result  of  pain,  but  resemble  the 
motion  of  the  decapitated  frog.  A  hare 
caught  in  a  net  will  utter  loud  cries,  but 
remains  quite  quiet  if  wounded  ever  so 
badly,  so  that  it  can  only  get  away.  Pigs 
make  a  great  noise,  however  carefully  they 
are  h.andled.  In  fact,  animals  seem  to 
adopt  the  sensible  plan  of  crying  out  be¬ 
fore  they  are  hurt,  and  not  afterwards, 
when  the  mischief  is  done.  Struggles  .are 
not  always  the  result  of  j)ain.  The  tail  of 
the  slow  w’orm,  which  wriggles  for  five 
hours,  feels  no  pain.  Convulsions  are  the 
result  of  insensibility,  and  are  caused  by 
the  mind  losing  its  control  over  the 
muscles.  From  observation,  we  can  not 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  even 
the  mammalians  do  not  suffer  pain  as  man 


does.  Dormice,  rata,  .and  monkeys,  eat 
their  tails  with  as  much  zest  as  some  of 
us  do  our  finger-nails.  Horses  will  still 
hobble  about  and  feed,  after  their  legs 
have  been  frightfully  mutilated ;  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  instances  might  be  brought 
forward  to  illustrate  this  point.  But  that 
these  animals  do  suffer  pain,  is  shown  by 
the  merciful  provision  which  induces  those 
which  prey  on  others  to  put  the  csiptured 
animal  to  de.ath  in  the  quickest  possible 
manner.  The  head  or  neck  is  always  the 
point  attacked.  How  different  is  this 
from  what  may  be  observed  among  inver¬ 
tebrate  animals,  and  how  significant  the 
fact !  Among  a  class  of  animals  which 
8c.arcely  can  be  killed,  death  must  be  pro¬ 
longed  and  lingering.  If  they  suffered 
pain  as  the  vertebrate  anim.als  do,  would 
there  not  also  be  some  provision  made  for 
their  speedy  death  ? 

Having  HO  far  considered  the  amount 
of  p.ain  endured  by  animals  of  the  different 
divisions,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the 
uses  of  j>ain. 

The  feelings  have  been  divided  into 
sentiments  and  sensations.  It  is  the  dis.a- 
grceable  portion  of  the  latter  we  have  to 
do  with ;  for  we  must  include  under  the 
word  pain,  every  unpleasant  sensation — 
the  strong  light,  the  harsh  sound,  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  ta.ste,  the  disgusting  smell,  all 
jiainful  sensations  communicated  through 
the  organ  of  touch,  heat,  cold,  hunger, 
thirst,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  it  is,  and  was  before 
the  creation  of  man,  one  of  the  servants 
of  Him  who  h.as  mjidc  nothing  imperfect! 

The  office  of  Pain  is  to  protect  Life. 

Pain  is  the  mediator  between  mind  .and 
body,  and  ever  keeps  the  former  informed 
as  to  what  should  be  sought  .and  what 
should  be  avoided  for  the  benefit  of  the 
latter. 

Pain  acts  persuasively  and  imperative¬ 
ly.  l*crsuasively  by  the  numerous  little 
uneasy  sensations  which  are  constantly 
prompting  us  to  action.  Imperatively  by 
the  agony  which  causes  instant  action. 
For  example — ’if  a  person  has  to  sit  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  especially  if  the 
seat  is  hard,  he  will  be  noticed  constantly 
to  shift  his  position.  This  takes  place  in 
compliance  with  the  promptings  of  cer- 
t.ain  uneasy  sensations  which  tell  him  that 
he  has  been  pressing  sufficiently  Ion"  on 
one  portion  of  the  integument.  If  these 
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promptings  were  not  attended  to,  inflam¬ 
mation  would  come  on,  and  pain  would  then 
act  imperatively  and  compel  him  to  move. 
But  supposing  pain  to  be  altogether  ab¬ 
sent,  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  sitting  till  our  bones  came 
through  ;  an  awful  state  of  matters,  which 
does  occur  in  slave  ships,  where  the  poor 
victims  are  packed  for  a  long  time  in  a 
a  sitting  posture  on  the  hard  decks. 

Pain  never  acts  imperatively  without  a 
good  reason.  Its  promptings  are  at  first 
so  gentle  that  they  may  be  often  over¬ 
looked.  Hunger  and  thii’st  come  on  so 
gradually  that  they  may  be  endured  for 
some  time  without  suffering.  There  are 
many  uneasy  sensations  which  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produde  the  desired  effect  with¬ 
out  producing  actual  pain,  such  as  itching, 
tickling,  pins  and  needles,  etc. ;  but  if  a 
portion  of  food  gets  into  the  windpipe, 
pain  interferes  promptly,  and  imperatively 
the  offending  substance  is  coughed  up, 
and  the  person  rescued  from  death.  If 
anything  hot  is  lifted  by  mistake,  pain  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  hold  being  immediately 
relaxed,  and  thus  a  useful  hand  is  pre¬ 
served. 

The  uses  of  pain  may  be  divided  into 
Preventive^  Remedial^  and  Retributive. 

The  preventive  use  of  pain  is  displayed 
in  hundreds  of  different  ways.  A  strong 
light,  or  the  long  continued  use  of  the 
eye,  causes  sufficient  pain  to  prevent  the 
individual  from  injuring  so  important  an 
organ.  Disgusting  smells  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  uncleanliness ;  they  make  us 
avoid  unwholesome  food,  impure  drinks, 
and  pestilential  atmospheres.  The  sense 
of  taste,  teaches  us  what  not  to  eat ;  an 
in.stance  of  the  necessity  of  which,  for  the 
prevention  of  mischief,  we  here  give : — an 
old  woman  who  was  fiist  failing,  gathering 
a  s.alad  for  dinner,  mixed  with  it  by  mis¬ 
take  some  monkshood.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  also  very  old,  both  partook 
of  the  poisonous  plant  and  died  a  few 
hours  after.  From  extreme  age  they  had 
lost  their  sense  of  taste,  and  consequently 
they  did  not  discover  the  acid  taste  which 
W'as  recognized  by  the  young  female  ser¬ 
vant  in  their  employ,  and  which  in  her 
case  had  the  effect  of  preventing  her 
death. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  painful  sensation 
of  hunger,  what  •would  prevent  lazy  peo¬ 
ple  from  leading  a  life  of  idleness  ?  Heat 
up  to  a  certain  temperature  is  pleasant.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  pain  which  tells  us 


when  it  is  becoming  harmful  to  the  body, 
xvhat  would  prevent  us  from  roasting  our¬ 
selves  ?  People  with  paralyzed  legs  have 
been  known  to  burn  themselves  to  a  fright¬ 
ful  extent  without  being  aware  of  it.  Dr. 
Carpenter  gives  the  c-ase  of  a  drover  who 
went  to  sleep  over  a  newly-lit  lime-kiln. 
During  the  night,  the  part  of  the  brick¬ 
work  on  which  one  of  his  feet  rested,  b;'- 
came  red  hot  and  burnt  it  into  a  cindei', 
he  having  been  lulled  into  unconsciousness 
by  the  carbonic  acid  g.as.  When  he  was 
awoke  in  the  morning,  unconscious  of  the 
injury  he  had  received,  he  placed  the  foot 
to  the  ground,  and  it  crumbled  into  frag¬ 
ments.  The  sense  of  p.ain  was  .mnilii- 
lated  here,  and  conse<pientIy  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury.  Lord  Karnes  recommends  parents 
to  cut  the  fingers  of  their  children,  so 
that  having  once  felt  the  pain,  they  may 
be  prevented  from  inflicting  upon  them¬ 
selves  more  serious  injuries  in  future.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  consequent  pain,  it 
would  be  delightful  occupation  for  a  child, 
instead  of  having  to  hack  sticks,  to  be 
able  to  slice  away  at  its  fingers.  Without 
pain,  wh.at  child  would  reach  ten  years  of 
age  with  a  perfect  finger  on  its  hands,  or 
whole  bone  in  its  body?  Under  the  pre¬ 
sent  order  of  things,  children  can  scarcely 
be  kept  from  breaking  their  necks  daily. 
If  pain  were  suspended,  there  would  soon 
be  scarcely  a  child  alive. 

It  has  been  wisely  and  mercifully  j)ro- 
vided,  th.at  the  external  covering  of  man 
shall  be  the  most  sensible  to  pain.  It 
would  have  been  a  useless  infliction  to 
have  made  the  deejMir  parts  equally  sensi¬ 
tive,  as  nothing  from  without  can  injure 
them  without  having  having  first  affected 
the  skin.  The  deeper  parts  are,  however, 
capable  of  receiving  injuries  •wdthout  the 
skin  being  involved,  and  in  these  ca.ses, 
such  as  concussions  and  sprains,  pain  is 
felt.  If  it  were  not  for  this  provision,  we 
should  be  jumping  from  great  heights, 
and  injuriously  straining  ourselves.  1  nere 
W'ould  be  little  protection  for  the  internal 
organs  if  they  alone  were  made  capable 
of  being  pained.  Suppose  the  heart  to 
be  sensible,  and  the  skin  over  the  region 
of  it  insensible  to  pain,  the  skin,  if  •wound¬ 
ed,  would  not  inform  the  individual  of 
approaching  danger,  and  when  the  heart 
itself  was  injured,  it  would  be  too  late. 

How  necessary  is  it,  that  man  should 
wear  a  robe  of  sensibility  more  perfect 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  when  we 
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consider  that  ho  so  constantly  uses  fire, 
edged  tools,  and  chemical  substances  ! 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following 
practical  illustration  of  the  use  of  pain  in 
preventing  injuries: — “A  young  man,  a 
parishioner  of  mine,  a  blacksmith,  had  the 
misfortune,  a  few  months  since,  to  be 
thrown  by  a  horse,  with  his  wrist  against 
a  M'indow,  and  thereby  sever  the  chief 
arteries.  lie  is  now  well  enough  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  work.  He  can  grasp  a  hammer 
with  his  clenched  hand,  but  can  not  bike 
up  things  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 
Sensation  is  almost  entirely  gone ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  only  discovers  that  thorns 
arc  deep  in  his  hand  by  looking  it  over. 
He  happened  to  have  the  skin  taken  clean 
off,  but  only  discovered  it  by  the  sense  of 
sight ;  .and  he  tells  me,  that  this  is  very 
awkward,  for  he  is  afraid  of  pinching  or 
burning  himself  while  at  his  work,  and  not 
finding  it  out  until  it  becomes  serious.” 

If  it  W’ere  not  for  pain,  what  poor  man 
would  wear  shoes,  or  avoid  -sharp  stones, 
or,  in  fact,  have  a  fi)ot  to  walk  witli  at  all  ? 
If  scalding  soap-suds  and  tea,  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  pain,  what  state  would  washerwo¬ 
men’s  hands  and  throats  soon  be  in  'i 
What  jHjrson,  living  in  a  manufacturing 
town,  amid  smoke  and  dust,  would  have 
an  eye  to  see  with,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
delicate  membrane  which  instantly  informs 
him  of  the  presence  of  something  in  it  ? 
The  offending  particles  would  remain  un-  j 
noticed — inflammation  would  be  set  up —  | 
the  transparent  structures  would  become 
oj)aque,  and  the  ,eye  would  be  lost !  As 
it  is,  the  least  speck  of  dust  produces  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  eyelids,  and  sets  at  liberty  a 
little  fountain  of  tears,  which  flows  over 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  W'ashes  every 
thing  away. 

That  the  amount  of  suffering  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  injuries  is  not  too 
great,  may  bo  easily  shown.  Many  per¬ 
sons  will  at  any  time,  for  mere  amusement, 
run  pins  into  their  legs ;  savages  tatoo 
themselves,  although  the  o|)eration  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  a  very  tedious  and  pain¬ 
ful  one;  ladies  suffer  their  ears  to  be 
pierced,  and,  to  improve  their  personal  ap- 
]>earance,  will  suft'er  great  incom  enience ; 
and  how  much  pain  has  the  vanity  of 
tightly-fitting  boots  cost  mankind  ?  If 
these  examples  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  i)ain  is  not  imposed  upon  us  too  se¬ 
verely,  read  the  long  list  of  self-imposed 
torments  which  religious  devotees  have 
endured  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  re¬ 


member  the  gladiators  of  yore,  and  the 
prize-fighters  of  the  present  day. 

Pain,  “  Nature’s  kind  harbinger  of  mis¬ 
chief,”  does  its  w'ork  mercifully.  If  jms- 
sible,  it  approaches  gently ;  and  if.  it  be 
prompt  and  energetic,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  evil  can  not  be  prevented  with¬ 
out  it,  and  that  it  is  still  tempered  with 
mercy. 

Another  use  of  pain  is  remedial.  Pain 
is  the  sentinel  of  health,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  give  .alarm  on  the  approach  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  disease.  But  when  dise.ase  succeeds 
in  invading  the  body,  pain  then  becomes 
useful  in  suggesting  and  carrying  out  the 
remedy.  A  dog  with  the  m.ange  will  eat 
nothing,  but  the  intense  thirst  causes  it  to 
drink  freely ;  and  this  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  that  complaint.  But  p.ain  acts 
as  a  curative  agent,  by  insui  ing  rest.  I’ain 
was  the  first  he.aler  of  wounds  and  mender 
of  broken  limbs.  If  a  sav.age  broke  his 
leg,  the  good  surgeon  pain  stood  over  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  and  compelled  him 
to  keep  the  limb  at  rest  until  the  bones 
united.  P.ain  is  most  useful  to  medical 
men  in  pointing  out  the  seat  of  disease 
and  the  character  of  it.  In  fact,  so  useful 
is  pain  as  a  remedi.al  .agent,  th.at  any  one, 
with  the  least  glimmering  of  understanding, 
would  r.athcr  beg  to  be  .allowed  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  its  benefits  than  to  be  rid  of  it.. 

The  retributive  use  of  p.ain  is  manifest 
whenever  any  person  willfully  breaks  an 
organic  law.  The  infliction  of  pain,  under 
these  circumst.ances,  is  benevolent  and 
Just;  for  the  object  of  it  is  only  to  bring 
the  individual  back  to  obedience  for  his 
own  welfare.  Bishop  Butler  says : — “  All 
we  enjoy,  and  a  great  j)art  of  what  we 
suffer,  is  put  in  our  own  power.  For 
pleasure  and  pain  are  the  consequence  of 
our  actions,  and  we  are  endued  by  the 
author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of 
foreseeing  these  consequences.  By  pru¬ 
dence  and  care,  we  may,  for  the  most  part, 
pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet ; 
or,  on  the  contrarj',  we  may,  by  rashness, 
ungovemed  passion,  willfulness,  or  even 
negligence,  make  ourselves  as  miserable 
as  ever  w'e  please.” 

But  pain  is  retributive  not  only  to  the 
individual ;  it  descends  to  the  second  .and 
third  generation.  The  unavoidable  cha¬ 
racter  of  hereditary  disease  is  most  dis¬ 
tressing.  The  retribution  is  awful,  and 
yet  not  too  much  so,  as  is  proved  by  the 
continuance  of  those  marriages  which  are 
the  cause  of  it.  John  Stuart  Mill  says : — 
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“  The  fact  itself  of  causing  the  existence 
of  a  human  being,  is  one  of  the  most  res¬ 
ponsible  actions  in  the  range  of  life.  To 
bestow  a  life  which  may  be  either  a  curse 
or  a  blessing — unless  the  being  on  whom  it 
is  bestowed  will  have  at  least  the  ordinary 
chances  of  a  desirable  existence,  is  a  crime 
against  that  being.” 

One  class  of  cases  may  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  which  the  children  have  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  the  parents,  and  as  it  is 
one  on  which  divinity  and  law  are  silent, 
and  the  innocent  offspring  is  committed, 
what  continued  remorse  must  follow  the 
discovery — if  it  be  done  willfully,  Avhat 
heart-rending  sorrow ! 


[March, 

It  would  not  be  right  to  quit  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pain  without  paying  our  gr.atetiil 
tribute  to  that  noble  genius  who  discov¬ 
ered  the  best  means  of  annihilating  it. 
Thirteen  years  ago.  Professor  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  first  introduced  the  use  of 
chloroform,  conferring  upon  mankind  a 
benefit,  which,  in  point  of  value,  has  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  been  equalled ;  still  he  has  not 
yet  had  the  public  thanks  of  even  his  own 
countrymen.  Had  he  been  a  general  who 
had  killed  ten  thousand  men,  he  would 
by  this  time  have  been  a  peer  of  the  realm ; 
as  he  has,  however,  only  been  the  i)re8erv- 
er  of  millions  from  mental  and  bodily  tor¬ 
ture,  he  is  not  even  a  knight 
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Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing ; 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow. 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

For  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  Year,  you  must  not  die ; 

•  You  came  to  us  so  readily, 

You  lived  with  us  so  ste^ily. 

Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still ;  he  doth  not  move  : 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend  and  a  true-love, 

And  the  New  Year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  Year,  you  must  not  go ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froth’d  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  ; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 

But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 

And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him. 

He  was  a  friend  to  roe. 

Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you. 
I’ve  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  Year,  if  you  must  die. 


E  0  L-D  YEAR. 


He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 

But  all  his  merry  quibs  are  o’er. 

To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  ami  heir  doth  ride  post-liaste. 

But  he’ll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 
,  And  the  New  Year  blithe  and  bold,  my 
friend. 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes !  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 

The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro; 

The  cricket  chir|)s  ;  the  light  burns  low : 

’Tis  nearly  twelve  o’clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  Year,  we’ll  dearly  rue  for  you : 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack !  our  friend  is  gone. 

Close  up  his  eyes ;  tie  up  his  chin  : 

Step  from  the  corps,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone. 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There’s  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend. 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 


Tennyson. 
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[In  connection  with  a  fine  portrait  of 
this  eminent  statesman  which  embellishes 
this  number  of  the  Eclectic,  we  place  on 
our  pages  a  brief  biographical  sketch.] 
The  right  Hon.  Lonl  John,  is  the 
thinl  and  youngest  son  of  the  sixth  Duke 
of  Hedford,  by  his  first  wife,  the  Hon. 
(leorgiania  Eli/Abcth,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  fourth  Viscount  Torrlngton.  His 
eldest  brother,  the  present  or  seventh 
Duke,  is  four  years  his  senior.  He  was 
born  in  Hertford-street  London,  on  the 
18th  of  August  1792,  and  was  educated 
first  at  Westminster  school,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
■where  he  attended  the  moral  philosophy 
lectures  of  Dug.ald  Stewart  and  Thomas 
Drown.  It  was  Lord  John  Kussell,  who 
headed  the  deput.ation  of  students  that 
waited  on  Dugald  Stewart  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  recovery  from  the  illness  which 
had  caused  him  to  have  recourse  to 
Drown's  help,  and  to  thank  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  procured  so  valuable  a  substitute.  In 
1813,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-one,  he  entered 
the  house  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Tavistock,  of  which  liorough  his  Citlier  had 
the  disposal ;  and,  faithful  to  the  heredi¬ 
tary  higgism  of  the  house*  of  Bedford, 
he  attached  himself  at  once  to  the  opjio- 
sition,  who  were  then  maintaining  whig 
principles  against  the  powerful  ministry 
of  LiverjKiol  and  C.astlereagh.  It  was 
about  this  time  th.at  the  cess.ation  of  the 
European  war  left  the  mind  of  the  nation 
free  to  return  to  home-politics ;  and  the 
first  jiortion  of  Lord  .John  Russell’s  par¬ 
liamentary  career  is  identified  with  the 
progress  of  that  stubborn  contest  wdiich 
the  whig  opposition,  with  the  country  at 
their  back,  carried  on  inch  by  inch  till  the 
year  1827  against  the  reigning  Toryism. 
His  abilities,  and  the  industry  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  with  which  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  politics  as  his  business,  concurred, 
with  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  con¬ 
nections  as  a  scion  of  the  great  ducal  house 
of  Bedford,  to  give  him  very  soon  the 
place  of  a  leader  among  the  whig  politi- 
ci.ans.  While  taking  part  in  all  the  Avhig 
questions,  he  fasteneil  from  the  first  with 
extraordinary  tenacity  on  th.e  main  ques¬ 
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tion  of  parliamentary  reform,  bringing  for¬ 
ward  or  supporting  year  after  year  ine.a- 
sures  for  the  supression  of  rotten  boroughs 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  large  commer¬ 
cial  towns.  Lord  Brougham,  after  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  reform  at  this  time  in  parliament 
by  Earl  Grey,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord 
Durham,  and  others,  says,  “  But  no  one 
did  more  lasting  and  real  service  to  the 
question  than  Lord  John  Kussell,  whose 
repeated  motions,  backed  by  the  progress 
of  the  subject  out  of  doors,  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  minority  in  its  favor,  in 
so  much  that,  when  he  at  last  brought  it 
forward  in  1826,  Mr.  Canning,  [then  Cas- 
tlereagh’s  successor  in  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
taryship  in  the  Liverpool  cabinet,  but  vir- 
tu.al  head  of  the  government,]  finding  ho 
could  only  defeat  it  by  a  comparatively 
small  majority,  pronounced  the  question 
substantially  carried.  It  was  probably 
from  this  time  that  his  party  perceived 
the  prudence  of  staying  a  ch.ange  which 
they  could  not  prevenV  The  bill,  the 
proposal  of  which  had  this  important 
effect,  was  one  for  disfranchising  certain 
rotten  boroughs  and  substituting  large  and 
important  towns  in  their  place.  At  the 
time  of  proposing  it  Lord  John  Avas  no 
longer  member  for  Tavistock,  but  for 
Huntingdonshire,  which  county  he  had 
represented  since  1820. 

While  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
reputation  as  a  serious  and  persevering 
whi^  statesman,  and  as  the  man  among 
the  junior  whigs  who  h.ad  made  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  parliamentary  reform  most  thor¬ 
oughly  his  own.  Lord  John  had  at  the 
same  time  made  various  appearances  as  an 
author.  In  1819  he  published  in  quarto  a 
Life  of  William^  Lord  Russell,  with  some 
account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived, 
— a  graceful  and  ch.aracteristic  tribute 
to  his  celebrated  whig  ancestor.  The 
work  was  followed  in  1821  by  An  Essay 
on  the  History  of  the  English  Government 
and  Constitution,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  Present  Time  ;  and  this  again 
by  an  effort  in  verse  entitled  Don  Carlos, 
or  Persecution,  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts, 
published  in  1822,  and  which  w'ent  through 
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•  several  editions  in  the  course  of  that  year,  of  reform  had  been  expected  ;  but  a  bill 
The  sulyect  of  the  tragedy  is  the  story  of  of  so  comprehensive  a  kind  as  this  took 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the  son  of  Philip  II.,  the  countiy  by  surprise, 
already  dr.am.atised  by  the  genius  of  Schil-  When  Lord  John  produced  it  in  the 
ler.  In  1824  Lord  John  published  the  House,  it  was  received  by  the  opposite 
first  volume  of  a  work  of  a  different  char-  party  almost  with  derision,  as  utterly  im- 
SLCier^  enxXi\o*\  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  practicable.  But  the  enthusiasm  with 
Europe,  frorn  the  Pe<Uie  of  UtrecfU,  but  which  the  bill — so  far  surpassing  all  ex- 
the  work  was  not  completed  till  1829.  pectation  —  was  taken  up  out  of  doois 
Several  lighter  productions,  in  the  shape  changed  the  derision  into  alarm.  The 
of  sketches,  etc.,  also  came  from  his  pen  memWrs  of  the  tory  i)arty  mustered  all 
about  this  period ;  and  indeed  for  a  time  their  strength  against  the  bill ;  and  in  the 
he  seemed  to  be  divided  between  jwlitics  Commons  Sir  C'harles  Wethercll,  3Ir. 
and  literature.  This  was  the  period  of  Croker,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 


his  first  intimacy  with  Moore  and  wdth 
others  of  the  literary  men  who  used  to 


appeared  as  champions  more  especially  of 
“  close  boroughs  ”  as  a  necessary  part  of 


frequent  the  society  of  Lord  Lansdowne  the  British  constitution.  After  «lebatcs 
and  of  Holland  House ;  and  there  is  ex-  of  unparalleled  violence.  Lord  John’s  bill 
tant  a  poem  of  Moore’s  remonstrating  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
with  Lord  John  Russell  on  an  intention  of  one.  On  the  motion  for  going  into 
which  he  had  intimated  to  Moore  in  con-  committee,  however,  the  bill  was  thrown 
versation,  of  withdrawing  from  political  out  by  a  majority  of  eight ;  and  it  became 


pursuits  altogether : —  necessary  that  the  ministry  should  either 

!  resign  or  dissolve  parliament. 

“  Shall  thou  be  fainthearted  and  turn  from  tlie  j  They  adopted  the  latter  alternative, 
strife,  „  .  .  I  The  nation  responded  with  extraordinarv 

From  the  mighty  arena,  where  all  that  is  j  j^.cision.  Regarding  the  jironiised  “  rJ- 

And  deroS"and  pure  and  adorning  in  life  f  ^'^tle  short  of  a  promised  niillen- 

’Tis  for  high  thoughted  spirits  like  thine  to  uium,  the  constituencies  withstood  the  m- 
commandl”  fluence  of  great  tory  landlords,  etc.,  and 

to  a  greater  extent  than  could  have  been 
Fortunately,  Lord  John  did  not  carry  out  conceived  jiossible,  returned  reformers, 
his  intention,  but  continued  in  that  career  |  In  this  general  election  Lord  John  was 
of  political  life,  in  which  it  was,  and  not  j  returned  for  the  county  of  Devon.  When 
specially  in  literature,  that  nature  had  fit-  I  the  new  parliament  met,  the  progress  of 
ted  him  to  excel.  I  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Commons 


On  the  resignation  of  the  Wellington  was,  of  course,  triumphant, 
ministry  in  November,  1830,  Lord  John  In  the  new  or  first  reformed  parliament 
Russell,  then  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Lord  John  sat  as  member  for  the  electoral 
his  age,  entered  on  office  for  the  first  time,  district  of  South  Devon  (1832-35.)  He 
as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  under  the  re-  still  continued  to  hold  the  comparatively 
form  or  first  whig  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  subordinate  office  of  paymaster  of  the 
— a  ministry  which  the  death  of  George  forces  in  the  Grey  and  Melbounie  ministry, 
IV.  and  the  accession  of  William  IV.  had  till  that  ministry  was  broken  up  by  inter- 
rendered  possible.  Parliamentary  reform  nal  differences  and  secessions,  and  was  suc- 
was  now  the  one  paramount  question  of  ceeded  by  the  conservative  ministry  of 
national  interest ;  and  the  new  ministry  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

had  come  in  expressly  because  the  country  When  Sir  Robert  Peel,  finding  his  at- 
wished  them  to  carry  it.  The  man  on  tempt  at  a  conservative  government 
whom  the  most  important  part  of  the  abortive,  resigned  office  in  April,  1845, 
work  devolved  was  Lord  John  Russell,  and  a  new  whig  ministry  was  formed 
Ho  was  one  of  four  members  of  the  minis-  under  Lord  Melbourne,  the  home  secre- 
try — the  others  being  Lord  Durham,  Sir  taryship,  and  with  it,  the  dignity  of  min- 
James  Graham,  and  Lord  Duncannon —  isterial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  appointed  to  shape  and  prepare  was  assigned  to  Lord  John, 
the  bill  and  submit  it  to  their  colleagues ;  The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  having 
and  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1831,  he  brought  been  shortly  afterwards  broken  up  by  the 
before  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  so  rejection  of  his  Irish  coercion  bill.  Lord 
prepared  and  agreed  uj>on.  iiome  measure  John  Russell  was  called  to  the  premier- 
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ship  as  the  head  of  a  whig  ministry.  lie 
held  the  office  of  premier  from  J uly,  1 840, 
to  March,  1852.  Wlien  Lord  Palmerston 
formed  his  ministry  for  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Lord  John  con¬ 
sented  to  serve  under  liitn  as  colonial  sec¬ 
retary.  This  connection  between  two 
men  whose  antecedents  had  made  them  to 
some  extent  rivals  did  not  last  long. 
When  the  Vienna  conferences  were  agreed 
upon  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Allies, 
Lord  John  accepted  the  offer  made  by 
Lord  Palmerston  that  he  should  be  British 
j)lenipotentiary  at  the  conferences.  The 
issue  of  his  lordship’s  negotiations  in  this 
capacity  did  not  give  satisfaction ;  and  in 
June,  1855,  ho  resigned  his  place  in  the 
ministry,  and  left  to  Lord  Palmerston  the 
responsibility  of  concluding  the  war  in  a 
imanner  that  the  nation  would  approve. 

Lord  John  has  been  twice  married — 
first  to  Adelaide,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lister,  Esq.,  of  Armytage  Park, 
aud  widow  of  the  second  Lord  Ribbles- 


dale ;  and  secondly,  to  La<ly  Francis,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Minto.  He 
has  a  fiimily.  Among  his  literary  appe.ar- 
ances,  besides  those  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  besides  numerous  political 
letteiTi,  etc.,  are  A  Selection  from  the 
Correspondence  of  John^  fourth  Duke  of 
Jledford  from  the  originals  at  Woburn 
Abbey ^  tcith  an  Introduction.  1842-3  ; 
Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 
Janies  Fox.,  edited,  etc.,  1 853,  et  seq. ; 
and  Memoirs^  Journal  and  Correspon¬ 
dence  of  Thomas  Moore.,  edited,  etc., 
1853-6.  Lord  John  has  .also  not  unfre- 
quently  lectured  at  educational  and  other 
institutions:  and  some  of  these  lectures 
have  bee^j  published — the  latest  being  one 
on  The  Obstacles  which  have  retarded 
Moral  and  Political  Progress.,  delivered 
in  Exeter  Hall  before  the  Young  Elen’s 
Christian  Association  in  1856.  lie  has 
recently  announced  his  intention  not  to 
lecture  in  public  any  more — but  to  devote 
his  time  rather  to  furthering  the  cause  ot 
education  as  a  statesman. 
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THE  S  H  A  D  E  L 


W E  liavc  a  much-lovcd  friend ;  a  few  brief  years 
Wc  walk  beside  him  down  the  path  of  life  ; 
And  then  ’tis  over,  and  he  steps  before, 

Or  else  we  see  our  friendship  changed  to  strife. 
Thank  God,  amid  the  dying  loves  of  earth, 

Wc  can  behold  a  land  where  deathless  love  has 
birth! 

We  have  a  home ;  a  circle  round  our  hearth. 
And  merry  sounds  and  pleasant  sights  are  there ; 
The  year  goes  round — there  is  an  empty  place, 
The  tire  is  out  the  festive  board  is  bare. 

But  o’er  death’s  river,  on  the  shadeless  shore. 

A  home  is  gathering  to  be  destroyed  no  more. 

The  eye  is  bright  tbe  cheek  is  warm  and  fair, 
YoutH,  health,  and  pleasure  rush  through  every 
vein — 

One  day’s  sharp  agony,  or  months’  long  woe. 
Bids  beauty  bow  down  in  the  shrine  of  pain  ; 
Thank  God,  no  dire  mischance,  no  creeping  ill, 
With  anguish  and  with  woe  our  Father’s  man¬ 
sions  fill. 

Wo  bask  ourselves  in  wealth’s  luxuriant  court 
Darkness  and  liardness  are  to  us  unknown ; 
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Then  suddenly  wo  wake  from  our  bright  dream. 
And  riches  and  their  fairy  train  are  flown. 

How  sweet  to  know  that  on  the  changeless  shore. 
Diadems  of  fadeless  gold  arc  laid  for  us  in  store. 

And  oftentimes  on  life’s  tempestuous  sea. 

When  our  frail  bark  is  tossed  by  wind  and  wave, 
We  should  be  carried  down  the  whirlpool  there, 
Did  not  a  vision  from  afar  off  save  ; 

A  bay  where  we  our  fragile  IxMt  shall  moor. 

The  dreary  voyage  passed,  the  raging  tempest  o’er. 

There  are  no  scattered  homes  in  that  far  land. 

No  riven  friends,  no  agony  nor  pain. 

No  broken  h^rts,  nor  treacherous  fortune  there ; 
No  darksome  graves,  where  life-long  love  is  lain. 
No  trial,  no  temptation  and  no  sin ; 

The  ramsoroed  race  of  men  to  angels  arc  akin. 

Heed  not  the  thorns  that  strew  thine  heaven¬ 
ward  way ; 

Press  onward,  upward,  glorious  is  the  prize ; 
Forget  thy  sorrows ;  o’er  thy  ruined  home. 
Beyond  thy  lost  friend’s  grave,  lift  up  thine  eyes. 
To  Him,  who,  when  life’s  troubled  dream  is  o’er. 
Will  welcome  thee  at  last  upon  the  shadeless 
shore. 


I 

I 
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OUR  MUSICAL  FRIENDS,  THE  NOTES. 


Solemn  and  stately  the  Semibreve,  the 
father  of  this  bright  marvelous  family, 
comes  before  our  mind’s  vision.  He  is 
aged,  grave  and  oft  times  sad  ;  reechoing 
ever  some  heavenly  aspiration,  some  sigh 
of  the  heart-broken,  some  tale  too  mourn¬ 
ful  to  be  told  in  words — pealing  though 
old  cathedral  aisles,  swelling,  mounting, 
dying  away  like  the  heart’s  vain  yearnings. 
In  the  olden  time,  when  the  dead,  coffined 
in  stone,  were  laid  in  their  last  resting- 
place  with  sound  of  dirge  and  requiem,  he, 
and  his  still  more  solemn  ancestor,  the 
Breve,  came  together  to  mourn  and  pray 
for  the  departed,  oft  times  accompanied 
by  his  fair  partner  the  Minim,  who  was 
never  far  from  him.  Grave  is  she  also, 
but  a  woman’s  heart  is  hers,  and  from  it 
hope  and  life  and  gladness  are  ever  re.ady 
to  burst  forth.  She  has,  however,  to  look 
after  her  children,  of  whom  she  has  five, 
the  youngest  a  little  fairy  thing  who  was 
bom  a  long  time  after  the  others,  and  is 
more  sprite  than  mortal.  Her  eldest  son, 
her  first-bora,  the  Crotchet,  is  her  pride 
and  joy ;  but  love,  union,  and  liarmony 
are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  this  hea¬ 
ven-born  family  ;  they  all  form  part  and 
portion  of  each  other ;  they  are  all  owe, 
and  have  but  one  heart  and  one  soul 
amongst  them.  This  slender  pensive 
youth,  though  he  inherits  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  his  father  and  mother,  is  nei¬ 
ther  so  stately  nor  so  grave  as  they,  for 
the  warm  blood  of  youth  dances  in  his 
veins.  Solid  and  firm  is  his  step,  and  with 
proud  confidence  he  treads  the  path  of 
life ;  cheerful  and  hopeful  is  he,  yet 
thoughtful,  and  taking  time  for  reflection ; 
not  like  his  fair  sister,  the  Quaver,  who, 
though  the  eldest  of  the  four  young  maid¬ 
ens,  likes  to  ]>rattle  and  talk  well  enough. 
A  little  busybody  is  she,  very  useful  when 
any  brisk  work  has  to  be  done,  cheerful, 
and  bright,  and  happy,  always  talking  in 
a  merry  quiet  way,  that  tires  nobody. 
She  is  a  fair  and  graceful  creature,  very 
loving  and  caressing,  but  sometimes  a 


shade  of  melancholy  steals  over  her,  and 
then  she  makes  us  heave  a  sigh  at  the  sim¬ 
ple  tale  she  tells. 

Her  frolicking  young  sister,  the  Semi¬ 
quaver,  never  minds  a  word  her  grave 
father  and  mother  say  to  her,  but  away 
she  goes,  and  her  nimble  little  feet  patter 
like  the  rain.  Up  and  down,  hero  and 
there,  like  a  butterfly  on  a  summer’s  day, 
she  rests  not  a  moment.  Her  merry 
tongue  tells  of  all  sorts  of  gay  doings — of 
the  streamlets  in  the  mountain-forests  th.at 
leap  down  jagged  rocks,  and  go  hurrying 
on  through  moss  and  pebbles,  to  get  down 
to  the  broad  river  and  away  to  the  ivide 
ocean — of  the  fluttering,  twittering  birds, 
and  the  ever-trembling  leaves  of  the  tall 
trees.  Many  joyous  tales  has  she  to  tell 
of  feast,  and  song,  and  revelry ;  .and  she 
and  the  Quaver  would  keep  us  long  listen¬ 
ing,  but  that  her  hair-brained  sister,  the 
Demisemiquaver,  comes  scampering  in. 
There  is  no  more  quiet  now — np  and  oft’ 
in  the  race,  try  and  catch  her  if  you  can. 
Flashing  like  lightning,  bright  as  a  sun¬ 
beam,  sparkling  like  diamonds,  she  tells 
us  deep  mysteries  of  the  earth,  and  air, 
and  roaring  tempest,  of  the  rushing  tor¬ 
rent,  and  the  wild  havoc  worked  by 
winds  and  weaves.  Anon,  lighter  than  the 
thistle-down  that  floats  upon  the  .July 
breeze,  she  murmurs  sweet,  soft  heart- 
secrets  ;  but  her  voice  is  then  low  and 
faint,  and  it  is  not  given  to  .all  to  under¬ 
stand  her  fairy-like  langu.age. 

The  last  of  this  mystic  group  is  a  child 
of  these  later  days  of  steam  and  electricity. 
Though  bejiring  a  likeness  to  her  brilliant 
sister,  the  Demisemiquaver,  people  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  tnink  the  Semidemi- 
semiqu.aver  has  lost  her  wits  altogether. 
In  breathless  haste  she  flies  through  the 
air,  swifter  than  time — ay,  more  rapid 
than  thought  itself ;  flashing,  meteor-like, 
regardless  of  space,  through  boundless 
realms  of  harmony,  till  at  last,  after  a.s- 
tonishing  the  world,  she  sinks  to  rest  at 
her  father’s  feet ! 
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All  the  reading  world  has  a  perpetual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  name  and  finne  of  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  personal  history  of  Shakspeare. 
As  long  as  the  English  language  shall  be 
spoken,  and  written,  and  printed,  and  read 
in  any  or  in  all  lands,  there  his  name  and 
writings  will  have  admirers  and  readers. 
Every  incident  of  his  life,  every  chapter 
of  veritable  lustory  concerning  him,  will 
ever  have  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  pos¬ 
terity.  Among  the  incidents  of  his  early 
life,  is  the  one  illustrated  in  the  beautifully 
engraved  plate  which  embellishes  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  of  the  Eole^tic.  The  full 
.and  exact  truth  of  the  incident  is  not  very 
clear.  Tlierc  is  some  difterence  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  facts  atnong  his  biogra- 
j)hers.  He  had  occasion  to  leave  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  Stratford,  somewhat  abruptly, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  various  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause.  One  of  them  related  to 
his  marriage  with  Ann  Hathaway.  At 
this  point  .the  record  in  the  London  Cy¬ 
clopedia  of  Jlioyraphy  is  as  follows : — 
“The  cause  which  drove  Shakspeare 
from  Stratford  is  thus  stated  by  Rowe : — 
‘  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common 
enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill 
company  ;  and,  amongst  them,  some 
that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer¬ 
stealing,  engage(i  him  more  than  once 
in  robbing  .a  jiark  tli.at  belonged  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near 
Stratford.  For  this  he  wsis  prosecuted  by 
that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  somewhiit 
too  severely  ;  and  in  order  to  avenge  that 
ill  usage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him. 
And  though  this,  probably  the  hrst  essay 
of  his  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  siiid  to  have 
been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the 
prosecution  .against  him  to  that  degree 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business 
.and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  sometime, 
and  shelter  himself  in  London.’  All  this, 
amongst  a  great  deal  of  falsehood,  proba¬ 
bly  contained  some  tissues  of  the  truth — 
such  as  the  truth  appeared  to  the  good 


old  folks  of  Stnatford  in  Betterton’s  time, 
who  had  heard  stories  from  their  grand¬ 
fathers  of  what  a  wild  young  fellow  the 
rich  man  was  who  bought  the  largest 
house  in  Stratford.  ^Malone  gravely  un¬ 
dertakes  to  get  rid  of  the  deer-stealing 
tradition,  by  telling  us  that  there  was  no 
park,  properly  so  called,  at  Charlecote. 
It  is  more  material  that  the  statute  of  the 
5th  of  Elizabeth,  which  Malone  also  re¬ 
cites,  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  hunt¬ 
ing,  killing,  or  driving  out  deer  from  any 
park,  was  a  trespass  punished  at  the  most 
with  three  months’  imprisonment  and 
treble  damages.  Sir  Thom.as  Lucy,  who 
w.as  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  respect- 
.able  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  acting  as  ar- 
bitnator  in  their  di.sputes,  was  not  voiy 
likely  to  have  punished  the  son  of  an 
alderman  of  that  town  with  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  severity.  To  kill  a  buck  was  then 
an  offence  not  quite  so  formidable  as  the 
shooting  of  a  partridge  in  our  own  times. 

Whatever  the  exact  truth  may  be  in 
the  history  of  the  transaction,  the  leading 
fact  is  doubtless  presented  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  almost  explains  itself.  The 
print  exhibits  Sir  Thoimas  Lucy,  as  the 
magistrate  or  minister  of  the  law,  sitting 
in  his  chair  of  oflice  listening  to  the 
charges  and  evidence  of  criminal  deer¬ 
stalking,  which  had  been  made  against 
young  William  Shakspeare,  who  appears 
standing  in  the  foreground  of  the  print, 
with  the  attendants,  calm  and  collected, 
in  an  .attitude  and  aspect  of  innocence  or 
unconcerned  indifference  as  to  the  result 
of  the  trial.  It  might  ajipear  from  the 
weapons  in  hand,  and  the  deer  lying  on 
the  floor  tied  by  a  cord,  as  if  the  alleged 
culprit  was  caught  in  the  act.  Our  object 
will  be  fully  gained  by  giving  the  best 
explanation  we  can  of  the  beautiful  en¬ 
graving  .at  the  head  of  the  number,  and 
presenting  Shakspeare  to  our  readers  in 
his  youthful  days  as  a  matter  of  interest 
and  curiosity. 
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The  \York8  or  Feancis  Ba*^*^,  Baron  of  Verulau, 
Vwconnt  St.  Albans,  and  Lord  Hiph  Cliancellor  of 
England.  Collot-ted  and  Edited  by  James  Sptr>- 
niNO,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  PuUished  by  Brown  &  Tagganl.  1861. 
Pp.  418. 

The  pnblishers  have  sent  us  volumes  thirteen  and 
fourteen  of  this  celebrated  and  able  work.  Volume 
thirteen  is  a  continuation  of  his  literary  and  profes¬ 
sional  works.  Literary  men  and  scholars  will  be  glad 
to  see  the  volumes  of  this  work  in  the  original  I..atin 
tongue,  and  also  in  its  translated  form.  The  Latin 
text  is  about  the  most  beautiful  which  we  hare  seen, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  enterprising  publishers. 
The  literary  eminence  of  lA)rd  Bacon  will  long  wn- 
tinue  hLs  writings  among  the  renowned  productions 
of  the  olden  time.  The  Sapientia  Veterum  is  quite 
a  mine  of  literary  wealth,  where  the  student  may 
find  much  wisdom.  Volume  fourteen  of  Bacon’s 
works  contains  four  hundred  and  tliirty-two  pages 
of  the  author's  varied  writings,  a  continuance  of  his 
literary  and  professional  works,  abounding  in  practical 
wisdom  and  suggestive  thoughts.  Few  men  could 
read  his  works,  much  Ic.ss  study  them,  without  rising 
from  their  perusal  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  Any 
yoimg  man  who  desired  to  imjiart  vigor  to  his  intel¬ 
lect,  and  power  to  command  language  and  furnish  his 
mind  with  rich  stores  of  thought  for  ready  u.se  in 
the  battle  of  life,  will  find  much  in  the  works  of  Lord 
Bacon  to  .secure  this  purpo.se.  In  this  way  the  at¬ 
tentive  reader  communes  with  a  master  mind,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  feel  the  intiuence  of  a  great  and 
master  intellect.  The  serious  or  sacred  part  of  his 
writings  in  these  volumes,  are  models  of  strong  and 
impres.sive  language  worthy  of  study. 

Personal  History  or  Lord  Bacon.  From  unpub¬ 
lished  Papers.  By  William  IlErBCKN  Dixon,  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
1861.  Pp.  4^4. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  comprised  in  four¬ 
teen  chapters,  with  a  rich  table  of  sub-contents  and 
appendices  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  editor,  in 
his  note,  says :  “  I  feel  happy  and  proud  tliat  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Messrs.  Ticknor  A  Fields  to  reprint 
the  personal  history  of  Lord  Bacon,  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  pleading  before  the  American  public 
for  the  good  fame  of  one  who,  dear  as  he  is  to  the 
old  world,  has  an  especial  claim  on  the  sympathies 
of  the  new.”  This  is  no  ordinary  book.  In  the  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  I/ord  Bacon,  as  presented  in  the 
pages  of  this  volume,  the  careful  reader  may  easily 
imagine  a  magnificent  and  extemlcd  panorama,  along 
which  pass  in  clear  vision  the  illustrious  personages 
and  leading  events  of  the  life  and  times  of  Bacon. 
You  see  them,  you  hear  their  voices,  almost  as  the 
eye  traverses  these  liuipidand  transparent  pages.  It 
is  a  luxury  to  read  such  langugc,  so  rich,  so  foix4l)le, 
where  the  bright  thoughts  stand  out  like  gems  of 
rock  crystal,  thick  and  beautiful  on  evei7  page, 
when  compared  with  some  modem  romance  writers, 


where  the  reader  must  wander  over  an  entire  page 
or  more,  to  find  a  single  idea  worth  hunting  for,  or 
remembering.  The  appreciative  reader  will  thank 
the  publishers  for  reprinting  tliis  book,  which  will 
form  a  valuable  ac(|uisition  to  our  literature,  and  to 
American  libraries,  public  and  private,  and  a  careful 
study  of  which  might  help  to  impart  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  style  of  some  writers,  which  is  more 
weak  and  limping. 

The  Great  Preparation;  or  Redemption  Drawetu 
Nigh.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cummings,  D.D., 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  Minister  of  the  Scottisli  National 
Church.  London:  Second  eeries.  New-York: 
Rudd  A  Carlton,  130  Grand  street.  1861.  Pp. 
823. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  comprisi'd  in 
thirty-six  chapters  or  lecture.^,  each  of  which  is  head¬ 
ed  with  an  appropriate  text  of  Scripture,  containing 
the  theme  of  the  disc-ourse.  Th'is  volume  is  among 
the  best  and  happiest  efforts  of  Dr.  Cummings’  able 
pen.  The  liook  is  studded  with  many  gem.s  of  thought, 
which  the  serious  Christian  reader  will  fionder  ami 
admire.  The  language  is  rich  and  suggestive,  and  well 
suited  to  impress  the  mind  and  heart  with  the  truths 
and  realities  of  vital  religion,  and  lead  the  attentive 
reader  to  jKindcr  devoutly  upon  the  great  fiitim:  of 
his  being.  Dr.  Cummings  is  an  admirable  preacher, 
and  we  might  almost  say  a  model  pulpit  instructor. 
We  have  often  sat  under  his  preaching,  and  his 
church  is  always  filled.  Lord  John  Russell  is  a  re¬ 
gular  attendant.  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  book 
for  iks  intrinsic  merits  to  all  lovers  of  serious  read¬ 
ing. 

ArroBioGRAPHY  OF  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Car- 
LTSLE,  Minister  of  Inveresk,  Scotland.  Contain¬ 
ing  Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of  the  Time. 
Braton:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1861.  Pp.  471. 

The  existence  of  this  Autobiography  has  long  been 
well  known,  and  there  have  been  many  expressions 
of  suqirise  by  authors,  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  down¬ 
wards,  why  it  had  not  been  made  public.  Doubtless 
the  main  reason  of  the  delay  in  its  publication  was 
similar  to  that  which  induced  Prince  Talleyrand  to 
order  that  his  account  of  his  life  and  times  should 
not  he  publi.shed  till  thirty  years  after  his  death. 
Even  a  dying  or  a  dead  man  is  not  always  willing  to 
reveal  all  he  knows,  or  all  he  has  seen  of  the  men 
of  his  time  who  survive  him,  till  they  arc  gone  also. 
The  life  of  Napoleon  will  doubtles-sly  need  correc¬ 
tion  from  the  pen-marks  of  Talleyrand  when  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  Dr.  Carlysle  lived 
over  many  of  the  same  years  as  Talleyrand.  Dying  in 
1805,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  he  had  been  a  liv¬ 
ing  witness  to  a  series  of  colossal  events,  which 
marked  his  long  career.  A  keen  obser^'er  of  the 
men  and  events  of  his  time,  and  recording  them 
when  newly-born  from  the  womb  of  time.  Dr.  Car- 
lysle’s  memorials  can  hardly  fail  to  impart  a  striking 
interest.  He  was  to  tlie  men  of  his  time,  what 
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Bottwell  waa  to  Dr.  Johnson,  an  industrious  recorder 
of  sayinf^  and  doings  of  the  renowned  men  of  his 
age,  with  wiiom  he  associated.  In  humor  he  was 
a  Sydney  Smith,  though  his  predecessor  in  years,  and 
as  such,  he  was  a  boone  companion,  and  his  company 
sought  on  fciitive  and  other  occasions,  when  men 
of  renown  and  intellectual  prowess  unl)cnd,  and  come 
out  from  behind  their  own  curtain  and  exhibit  their 
nsitive  traits.  Th()8e  who  would  like  to  gaze  at  the 
living  mental  portraits  of  men  who  lived  a  century 
ago,  or  less,  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
volume  of  Ticknor  k  Fields. 

THKOnvssKTor  IIomkr,  withthk  Htmns,  Epirrams, 
AND  Battlk  or  THK  Frors  and  Micb.  Literally 
Translatctl,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Thro- 
DoRR  Alvis  Bi’ckley,  B.A.  New-York;  Harj>er 
k  Bmthers,  Publishers.  1861.  Pp.  482. 

W E  are  glad  to  see  these  old  veteran  and  renown¬ 
ed  authors  of  the  ancient  days,  coining  out  in  a 
modem  dress,  so  attractive  and  beautiful  as  this 
volume  of  the  Harpers.  As  the  reader’s  eye  and 
mind  traverses  th(‘se  pages  attentively,  and  imagines 
himself  going  back  to  ancient  days,  he  seems  to 
meet  this  famous  old  poet,  llomer,  coming  to  meet 
him.  This  neat  volume  is  only  one  of  a  scries  of 
imine  eighteen  or  twenty  of  Harpers’  new  classical 
library,  which  comprises  the  most  celebrated  authors 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  literal  translation 
of  these  authors  seems  well  executed,  and  the  diction 
in  which  they  ap|)ear,  flows  like  a  smooth  and  gen¬ 
tle  river  down  the  luxuriant  valleys  of  Uiought. 
The  Messrs  Harper  also  send  us  a  lieautiful  edition 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  of  Hcroditus.  I'he 
Greek  text  is  es))ecially  attractive  in  its  form  and 
arrangement,  sur|>a.ssing  all  that  the  old  Greeks 
ever  dreamed  of,  as  the  dress  of  their  classic  lan¬ 
guage.  Ttiis  edition  of  Hcroditus  from  the  fertile 
press  of  the  Harpers,  appears  in  two  very  neat 
tasteful  volumes,  such  as  to  make  the  student  in  love 
with  the  language. 

From  HAV-Tnir  to  IIoppino.  By  the  Author  of 
Our  Farm  of  Four  Arm,  New- York:  Rudd  k 
Carlton,  13i)  Grand  street  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall.  1861.  Pp.  237. 

.Vi.L  lovers  of  rural  life  and  scenes,  should  read 
thi.s  lilithesome  book.  It  will  take  them  away  from 
tlie  cmwdcd  and  pent-up  city  of  massive  structures^ 
and  brick  walls,  and  narrow  streets,  which  num  has 
planned  and  built,  to  the  beautiful  country  and  green 
fields,  valleys,  and  running  brooks  which  God  built 
where  the  pure  lur  kisses  the  cheek  and  leaps  into 
tho  lungs,  carrying  with  it  health  giving  influence. 
The  reader  will  find  woodland  and  the  farm,  and 
(Vanstou  Castle,  and  haymaking  scenes,  and  a  godly 
company  of  such  personages  as  are  fond  of  rural  life. 

Stories  or  Rainbow  and  Lcckt.  By  Jacob  Ab¬ 
bott.  New-York:  Harper  k  Brothers.  1861. 
Pp.  192. 

Few  men  have  written  so  much  and  so  well  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  as  the  author  of  this 
book.  With  mental  resources  quite  inexhaustible 
and  an  imagination  which  flows  on  in  a  perennial 
stream  of  luxuriant  Is'auty  among  flowers,  fields, 
and  meadows,  Mr.  Ablnitt  gathers  up  fresh  thoughts 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Easy,  graceful, 
and  flowing  in  bis  style,  it  seems  no  trouble  or  ef¬ 


fort  for  him  to  say  what  is  most  instructive  and 
entertaining  to  the  young.  This  Rainbow  Story  is 
an  illustration  of  the  case  and  naturalness  with 
which  he  tells  of  things  new  and  old. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Book  of  Birds.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Sixty-one  Engravings.  By  W.  Har¬ 
vey.  New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1861. 

Birds,  songsters,  the  tenants  of  the  woods  and 
trees,  have  lioen  objects  of  interest  in  all  ages.  They 
have  varied  attractions.  They  have  lieen  the  subject 
of  study  by  men  in  every  age.  As  a  part  of  Natural 
History,  birds,  their  form.s,  their  habits,  their  mode 
of  life,  are  worthy  of  study  to  all  men.  We  are 
glad  to  see  and  to  welcome  this  neat  and  choice 
lK)ok  of  birds  for  children,  and  both  the  author  and 
the  publishers  have  done  good  service  to  children 
and  the  community  at  large,  by  the  production  of 
this  little  book. 

Cassell’s  Illustrated  Family  Bible.  From  the 
Authorized  Version,  with  Notes.  From  Genesis 
to  1  Samuel.  Casscl,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  Lon¬ 
don  and  New-York.  Pp.  447. 

This  new  and  superb  edition  of  the  Bible  is  in 
large  quarto  form,  and  on  these  447  pages  only  is 
beautifully  embellished  with  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  fine  illustrations  of  the  scenes,  and  localities, 
and  personages  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Volume 
No  such  edition  of  the  Bible  has  ever  been  pul>- 
liahed  before.  The  illustrations  aid  very  much  in 
bringing  back  to  the  mind  the  scenes  and  impres¬ 
sions  of  ancient  story.  The  whole  is  executed  in  a 
fine  artistic  style  of  engraving.  A  vast  amount  of 
labor  has  lieen  expended  on  the  work,  and  it  'is  well 
deserving  of  extended  sale  and  patronage.  It  is 
truly  a  family  Bible  for  parents,  and  children  espe¬ 
cially,  who  can  hardly  fkil  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  increased  interest  when  they  see  the  historic 
scenes  of  which  they  read  so  admirably  depicted 
and  presented  before  their  eyes.  It  is  published  in 
numlicrs  at  only  16  cents  each,  and  has  already  met 
with  a  large  sale. 

Books. — Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  but 
to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  arc  to  bo 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be 
digested ;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in 
parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 

Wonders  in  a  Spider’s  AVeb. — It  was  recently 
remarked  by  the  Builder  that  a  spider’s  web  fur¬ 
nishes  a  lictter  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  new  cities 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  devised  by  surveyors 
and  engineers.  Any  one  who  can  find  a  distinct  and 
complete  web  unbroken  will  see  how  beautifully  re¬ 
gular  it  is,  and  how  perfectly  adapted  for  the  quick¬ 
est  passage  from  any  one  point  to  another.  The 
concentric  rings  are  not  circles,  but  polygons,  the 
radiating  exquisitely  regular  and  straiglit. 

The  Queen  Dowager  of  Sweden,  the  widow  of  Ber- 
nadotte,  died  suddenly  on  Tuesday  evening.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  singular  incident  that  her  majesty 
was  about  to  visit  the  theater  to  witness  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  Calderon’s  play,  “  Life  is  a  dream.”  She 
was  in  her  eightieth  year. 
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Ocean  Splendors. — When  the  sea  is  perfectlj 
clear  and  transparent,  it  allows  the  eye  to  distin¬ 
guish  objects  at  a  very  great  depth.  Near  Mindora 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  spotted  corals  arc  plainly 
ri.siblc  under  twenty-five  fathoms  of  water.  The 
crystalline  clearness  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  excited 
the  admiration  of  Columbus,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  great  discoveries,  ever  retained  an  open  eye  for 
the  beauties  of  nature.  “In  passing  over  these 
splendidly  adorned  grounds,”  says  Schopf,  “  where 
marine  life  shows  itself  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms, 
the  boat,  suspended  over  the  purest  crystal,  seems  to 
float  in  the  air,  so  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the 
scene  easily  l)ecome8  giddy.  On  the  clear  sandy 
bottom  appear  thousands  of  sea  stars,  sea  urchins, 
mollu-ses,  and  fishes  of  a  brilliancy  of  color  unknown 
in  our  temperate  years.  Burning  red,  intense  blue, 
livery  green,  and  golden  yellow  perpetually  vary. 
The  spectator  floats  over  groves  of  sea  plants,  goigo- 
nias,  corals,  alcyoniums,  flabellums,  and  sponges, 
that  afford  no  less  delight  to  the  eye,  and  are  no 
le.ss  gently  agitated  by  the  heaving  waters,  than  the 
most  beautiful  garden  in  earth  when  a  gentle  breeze 
passes  through  the  waving  boughs.” — The  Sea  and 
its  Living  Wonder*. 

“The  Dust  we  tread  tpon  was  once  Alive.’’ 
— a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  crowded  pave¬ 
ments  of  London  lies  a  city  of  richer  ornament  and 
finer  architectural  tastes  than  the  great  metropolis 
which  conceals  it.  Outside  the  boundary  wall,  thirty 
feet  high  and  twelve  in  thickness,  the  wooded  south 
shore  of  the  dear  and  silvery  Thames,  sloping  up¬ 
wards  towards  Camberwell  and  Herne  Hill,  was 
studded  with  the  mansions  of  the  military  and  civil 
dtiefs.  A  beautiful  landscape  must  have  presented 
itself  to  the  citizens  who  wandered  up  to  the  court 
of  the  sacred  fane  on  Ludgate-hill,  for,  on  all  sides, 
the  view  was  unobscureil  by  lofty  buildings,  and  no¬ 
thing  was  seen  but  the  porticos  and  gardens  of  those 
rustic  retirements  and  the  windings  of  many  little 
brooks,  now  degraded  into  drains  and  cesspools, 
which  pursued  their  course  through  groves  and  mea¬ 
dows  till  they  were  lost  in  the  alxmnding  river. 
Within  the  rampart,  wherever  we  make  an  opening 
and  dig  deep  enough,  between  Newgate  and  the 
Tower,  magnificent  tessclatcd  pavements  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  marble  statues  reward  our  toil.  The  juxta¬ 
position  of  modem  names  and  associations  with 
those  reappearances  of  a  long  vanished  state  of  man¬ 
ners,  is  almo.st  ludicrous — a  mosaic  picture  of  Euro- 
pa  on  the  bull,  fresh  in  colors  and  perfect  in  design, 
beneath  the  busy  multitudes  of  Bishopsgate-street, 
and  bracelets  of  noble  ladies  beneath  the  gaspipes 
of  Comhill — though  it  perhaps  has  a  fitter  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  site  of  its  discovery  when  we  read  of  a 
splendid  representation  in  colored  tiles  of  Bacchus, 
the  conqueror  of  the  east,  in  front  of  the  India 
House  in  Leadenhall-street.— WAite's  History  of 
Engifind. 

Improvements  in  Implements  or  War.  —  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  nitrogen  will,  it  is  said,  soon  be  utilized  as  an 
implement  of  war.  Its  employment  would  seem 
likely  to  put  an  end  to  all  war.  Mr.  Isham  Boggs, 
an  English  chemist,  in  announcing  his  discovery, 
proposes  to  carry  up  his  composition  in  balloons, 
and  drop  it  from  the  air  in  the  midst  of  armies  and 
fortreaseo.  “  The  very  mention  of  this  compound,” 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “  as  a  proposed  element  in  modem 
warfare,  may  possibly  provoke  a  smile  among  chem¬ 


ists  who  know  that  the  most  accomplished  of  their 
number  would  scarcely  dare  to  experiment  with  it  in 
quantities  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and, 
even  then,  only  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  under 
guard  at  the  moment  of  its  detonation. 

And  yet  not  one  of  those  chemists  will  be  bold 
enough  to  deny  tliat,  with  two  or  three  chemically 
clean  carboys  of  this  terrible  compound  present  in 
a  city  or  fortress,  however  strong,  the  slightest  cut¬ 
tings  of  phosphorus,  or  a  single  drop  of  olive  oil 
coming  in  contact  with  it,  would  in  one  instant  de¬ 
cide  the  fate  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants.”  Mr. 
Baggs  then  proceeds  to  aflimi  that  he  has  discovered 
a  method  of  overcoming  the  contingent  difficulties, 
and  that  he  is  able  to  manufacture  this  deadly  mate¬ 
rial  with  perfect  safely,  and  in  any  required  quan¬ 
tity,  and  that  it  can  be  safely  conveyed  to  its  destin¬ 
ation. 

Se'etch  of  Victor  Emanckl. — The  following 
skctc'h  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  from  the  pen  of  Al¬ 
exander  Dumas,  appears  in  the  IndipendenU  of  Na¬ 
ples  : — 

“  Victor  Emanuel,  who  looks  like  a  man  of  forty 
years  of  age,  is  frank,  sincere,  vigorous,  temperate, 
an  early  riser,  and  a  keen  8|>ort3man  with  gun  and 
dog.  He  bears  the  fatigues  of  a  long  day’s  shoot¬ 
ing  better  than  many  of  the  most  active  mountain¬ 
eers,  and  he  generally  starts  on  such  excursions  be¬ 
fore  sunrise.  He  makes  a  very  light  byeakfast, 
merely  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  slice  oi'  cold  meat  or 
cheese,  which  he  eats  like  a  peasant,  without  sitting 
at  table ;  but  he  always  makes  a  hearty  dinner,  lay¬ 
ing  aside  all  etiquette,  without  court  or  chamber¬ 
lains.  On  Sunday,  the  day  of  general  receptions  at 
the  palace,  the  doors  are  thrown  open  at  eleven 
o’clock,  and  any  body  who  feels  dispioscd  may  enter 
till  three.  If  any  person  desires  a  private  audience, 
he  must  apply  by  letter,  and  on  the  morrow  or  fol¬ 
lowing  day  he  will  surely  obtain  it,  for  Victor 
Emanuel  opens  all  bis  letters  himself.  One  day, 
when  out  shooting,  he  met  a  peasant,  who,  on  see¬ 
ing  the  king  bring  down  two  partridges,  right  and 
left,  with  his  double-barreled  gun,  went  up  to  him 
and  said,  ‘  You  shoot  well,  you  do.’  ‘  It  was  not  a 
miss,  was  it  ?’  responded  the  king.  ‘  Perhaps  you 
could  rid  me  of  a  fox  that  steals  my  hens.’  ‘  Most 
willingly.’  ‘  If  you  do,  I  will  give  you  two  mutte,’ 
(seventy  cents.)  ‘  Agreed,’  said  the  king  ;  ’  I  will 
come  to-morrow  morning  with  my  dog,  and  shoot 
your  fox.’  ‘  Give  me  your  hand  on  it,’  said  the 
man.  The  king  immediately  shook  hands  with  him, 
and,  true  to  his  word,  went  the  next  morning,  found 
the  fox,  and  sliot  it.  ‘Thank  God  for  that!’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  peasant ;  ‘  you  liave  furly  earned  your 
two  mutte,  and  there  they  are.’  The  king  took 
them,  and  said,  ‘  This  is  the  first  money  I  have  ever 
earned.’  Then,  tossing  up  the  pieces  in  hand,  he 
added,  ‘  It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  money  one  him 
fairly  gained.’  The  next  day,  in  exchange  for  the 
two  mutte,  his  majesty  sent  a  dress,  necklace,  and 
earrings  for  the  peasant's  wife.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
more  easy  of  access  than  is  Victor  Emanuel.  He 
goes  out  alone  on  foot,  and  enters  the  theater  at  the 
public  door.  One  day  the  portress  of  the  Angennes 
Theater  caught  a  gentleman  in  the  act  of  putting  the 
smoke  of  his  segar  at  her  cat,  which  he  had  found 
in  a  corner  and  kept  there.  Rushing  forward  to 
rescue  her  favorite,  she  seized  the  tormenter  by  the 
arm,  and  on  his  turning  round,  recognized  the 
king.” 
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